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OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


BY GERTRUDE HALL, 








WE talked of life and death. She said: 
“Whichever of us two first dies 

Shall come back from among the dead 
And teach his friend these mysteries.” 


She died last night, and all this day 

I swear that things of every kind 
Are trying, trying to convey 

Some message to my troubled mind. 


I looked up from my tears erewhile: 
That white rose dying in the cup 

Was gazing at me with her smile— 
It blushed her blush as I looked up. 


It paled then with an agony 
Of effort to express me aught 

That would, I think, bring peace to me 
Could I but guess, and I cannot. 


And when the wind rose at my door 
It clamored with a plaintive din 

Like some poor creature begging sore 
To be letin. I let itin. 











ins 

’ It blew my light out; round my head 
Sia It whirled, and swiftly in my ear 
za Had whispered something ere it fled; 
. It had her voice, so low, so dear. 

(i- 
- The looking-glass this livelong day 
= Has worn that curious, meaning air; 
re I feel it when I look away 
gh Reflecting things that are not there. 

For hours no breath of wind has stirred, 
Yet bends the lamp’s flame as if fanned: 

~ The clock says o’er and o’er a word, 
- But I—O God!—can’t understand. 

N Boston, MASs. 
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-_ AFTER THE SERMON. 

oF : 
BY CHARLES E. KNOX, D.D. 
rden 
= Tne Text.—* And this is life eternal, that they mign know 
LeTs, thee, the cult true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
S32 O joy—to know Thee, thou true God, 
a To know the Christ, thy Son; 
Shia. No happier life, I could or would, 
tion, Than now is thus begun. 
3 Thy life to me, 
=] My life in thee, 
In Jesus Christ, thy Son. 
Thy thoughts—they are my thoughts, O God! 

4 The thoughts of thy dear Son; 


No breadth of mind so great or good 
As that now thus begun. 
Thy thought to me, 
My thought to thee, 
In Jesus Christ, thy Son. 


Thy love, this is my love, O God : 
Our love in thy dear Son. 
O depth of life, past air or flood, 
The love thus here begun. 
Thy love to me, 
My love to thee, 
In Jesus Christ, thy Son. 


Thy will, my will, Eternal Friend, 
Our will in thy dear Son. 
O service high—rule without end, 
A service so begun. 
Thy will to me, 
My will to thee, 
In Jesus Christ, thy Son. 


O endless life! O endless joy! 
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. To know thee with thy Son. 
4 Unfold thy thought, thy love, thy will, 
al Thine and mine own are one. 
With love to love, 
a And life to life, .— 
7 Now and as ages run. 








BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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HOW TO EMPTY A CHURCH ON SUNDAY 
NIGHTS. 





BY THR RAY: SYLVANUS STALL, A.M. 


the pastor entertain the idea that one preaching 

on Sunday is altogether sufficient for the people, 

and thus completely destroy his own interest in the even- 
ing service. Some pastors have found it also extremely 
helpful to leave the main audience room, and hold the even- 
ing service in the lecture-room, or the Sunday-school de- 
partment, or to leave the pulpit and speak from the altar. 
Have no ushers at the doors to show people to seats, or 
to welcome strangers; and at the close of the service the 
people should appear as cold as possible. The pastor 
should pick up his coat and hat, and, without giving 
strangers any cause for the unjust suspicion that he is in- 
terested in them personally, or has any love fer humani- 


| ty in general, let him slip quickly and quietly out of the 


door at the side of the pulpit and hide away in the base- 
ment,or hurry quickly home toa safe retreat in his study. 

Let the pastor make no preparation for the evening ser- 
vice; for in this way he will best be enabled to preach so 
that no one will have any more interest in the sermon 
than he has himself. The people can then go away with- 
out having been edified, and in a Sunday or two they 
will, most probably, remain at home, or go some- 
where else to church. 

Sometimes it is well for the pastor to select subjects in 
which he is the only person interested. In this way he 
can most easily and successfully prolong his talking for 
an hour—or at least for forty-five minutes—until every- 
body in the audience is thoroughly tired out; and stran- 
gers, at all events, will be able to promise themselves never 
to return. 

To avoid all appearance of sensationalism and to have 
but few hearers, the pastor should make no announce- 
ments in the public prints. He should never preach 
helpful, Gospel sermons, He should sacrifice all things 
else that the various divisions of his discourse may be of 
precisely the same length, and that each sentence may 
be evenly balanced. Science, art, literature, and sub- 
jects in which dying mortals, reaching out after God, 
who are tired with six days of business, books and ac- 
counts, are not at all interested on a Suriday night, 
should be persistently presented until the audience room 
is thoroughly emptied; and the beauty of this plan is 
found in its efficiency to accomplish the result speedily. 

In emptying the church on Sunday evenings the choir 
can render themselves valuable helpers by selecting un- 
known tunes for well-known hymns, and thus make it 
impossible for any one in the audience to enjoy the satis- 
faction attendant upon joining in that portion of. the 
worship. They cannot only make it impossible for any 
in the audience to sing; but they can also render the 
words of the hymn as unintelligible as the sense of the 
sermon. No minister who is earnestly desirous of emp- 
tying his church on Sunday nights can possibly afford to 
be without the valuable co-operation of his choir. 

Parents whose tender consciences do not permit them 
to absent themselves from the second service, should 


| carefully correct this evil in their children by securing 


their absence not only from the evening, but from the 
morning service as well. Should these children once 
form the habit of going to church, even in the morning, 
the pastor might have great difficulty in getting them to 
remain away on Sunday evenings. 

It is the duty of_the officers, or vestry, of the church to 
aid the pastor in every worthy undertaking: and they 
also can prove valuable helpers in this work. As they 
are usually prominent people in the community, they 
will prove very helpful by simply remaining away from 
the church on Sunday evenings. In this way they can 
exert an influence upon their own families, the entire 
congregation, and the community at large. Should they 
entertain company who are very pious, and who should 
express a desire to go somewhere on Sunday evening, it 
is always best to suggest the propriety of listening to 
some prominent preacher, and then name several in the 
city or village, at the same time exercising great care to 
make their own pastor’s name conspicuous by omitting 
it altogether. Their presence in other congregations will 
soon be known throughout the community; and sooner 
or later it will be sure to come to the knowledge of their 
own pastor, who will greatly appreciate their earnest 
co-operation in his effort to empty the church on Sunday 
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A TABULAR VIEW. 


ADVENTIST. 
BY ELDER D. T. TAYLOR. 


THERE are six branches of the Adventists. Little at- 
tention is paid to home or foreign mission work among 
three of the smaller bodies. Those who are most active 
in such work are the Advent Christians, the Seventh Day 
Adventists and the Evangelical Adventists. 


ADVENT CHRISTIANS. 

The Advent Christians organized a Missionary Society 
in 1866, which altho slack at first is in later years increas- 
ing its outlay and activity. The Advent Christian Asso- 
ciation has a Mission Board East and West, with centers 
at Boston and Minneapolis and a branch on the Pacific 
Coast. Some $5,000 areannually expended, half a dozen 
churches have by the Eastern Board been assisted, five 
new churches organized, several new meetings estab- 
lished, and three new edifices erected for worship. The 
total workers employed East and West are twenty-five. 
The dozen workers in the Eastern Board report 5,800 
miles traveled, 700 sermons preached, in a total aggre- 
gate labor of 117 weeks; 8,703 families visited, 363 per- 
sons converted to Christ, 11 reclaimed to a better 
life, and 148 baptized. The Board sustains three colored 
churches in the South and one organized conference of 
colored. It also sustains or has three stations in foreign 
lands. By a comparison with previous years it is seen 
that the Mission Society of the Adventists is increasing 
in activity and extending its influence with larger out- 
lays. 

Besides the foregoing there are several State mission 
societies, not here reported, that do considerable work in 
planting new churches and assisting old ones. 

Besides Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the Dominion 
of Canada, Adventist Christians now exist in forty 
of the United States, with a ministry of 900 preachers. 


EVANGELICAL ADVENTISTS. 

The Evangelical Adventists report for the current year 
two missionaries, with six station churches assisted, 
twenty-three baptized and an average attendance at 
these stations of 300 persons. The Society also reports 
an expenditure of some $600 per annum for home mis- 
sion work. It wholly maintains no missions, but only 
assists churches. 

HYDE PARK, MAss. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. 


A. COLCORD, SECRETARY. 


BY W. 





Unlike most other Protestant denominations, Seventh 
Day Adventists have no located pastors, except in certain 
large cities where they have missions established. Their 
ministers labor largely as evangelists. Number of min- 
isters and licensed preachers engaged in work in the 
home field the past year, 348, Number of organized 
churches, about 1,000, over forty of which have been 
raised up during the year. Present membership in this 
country, 28,110, as compared with 27,031 last year, and 
20,547 in all the world in 1885. Amount raised for home 
work, $231,319.42. In addition to this they have built a 
college at Lincoln,’Neb., at a cost of $150,000, and a mis- 
sionary schooner, ‘The Pitcairn,” at a cost of $19,000, 
for missionary work among the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, in which work it is now engaged. 

A very important and interesting feature of their home 
work is that carried on by an association organized under 
the auspices of this Church, known as the National Re- 
ligious Liberty Association, which has for its special 
object the promulgation of the doctrine of absolute sepa- 
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ration of Church and State, and the dangers of religious 
legislation to any degree whatever. 
Their publishing interests are comparatively large, the 


denomination ow the t blishing house in the 
State of Michi at Oakland, Cal., the 
largest west of the Mountains. During the past 
year they have published, sold and distributed literature 
in this country to the amount of $750,000 worth. They 
have city missions located in Boston, Washington, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Columbus, De- 
troit, Chicago, Bloomington, Springfield (IIL), Duluth, 
Omaha, Denver, Los Angeles, and Spokane Falls. 
BATTLE CREEK, Micu. 









BAPTIST. 
NORTHERN BAPTISTS. 


H. L. MOREHOUSE, D.D,., SECRETARY. 





BY THE REV. 


Tur American Baptist Home Missionary Society was 


organized in the city of New York, in 1832. It is com- 
posed of annual delegates and life members. Its busi- 


ness is managed by an executive board of eighteen re- 
sidixg in or near New York City. Its headquarters are 
in Temple Court Building, No. +Beekman Street. The 
President is Hon. E. Nelson Blake, of Massachusetts: 
Treasurer, J. Greenwood Snelling, New York; Corre- 
sponding Secretary; H. L. Morehouse, D.D., New York. 

It is practically three societies in one, inasmuch as the 
kinds of work committed by most other denominations 
to three separate organizations are done by this one 
Society; it is a great missionary society; itis a greut 
educational society for the colored people and the In- 
dians; it isa church edifice society; it has issued 14,834 
commissions; its laborers have reported over 10,000 years’ 
service, 118,000 persons baptized, 4,226 churches organ- 
ized; it has assisted nearly 1,200 churches to erect houses 
of worship; it aids in the support of twenty-six established 
schools for the colored people, the Indians and the Mexi- 
eans, besides several day or night schools for the Chinese. 
It has received for this work over $8,000,000. 

Missionary work in the older States east of the Missis- 
sippi is left chiefly to the several State conventions—ex- 
cepting in the case of the foreign populations which re- 
ceive the attention of the Society. 

The Society’s receipts for the year ending April ist, 
‘1891, were $405,153.40. For the first six months of the 
present year they have been $250,000 and will doubtless 
reach $500,000 as in some previous years when large 
legacies have been received. 

MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 

The total number of laborers last year was 948. De- 
ducting teachers anda few others not strictly engaged in 
preaching, there was a missionary preaching force of 
722. They reported 199 churches organized, 4,523 bap- 
tisms, 8,904 additions to their churches. They supplied 
1,828 stations and outstations, and reported an attendance 
at Sunday-schools of 64,191. 

The distribution of laborers was as follows: New 
Eugland States, 27; the Middle and Central States, 50; 
Southern States, 186; Western States and Territories, 654; 
Mexico, 21; elsewhere, 10. Among foreign populations, 
209; among the colored people, Indians and Mexicans, 
286; among Americans, 443. The missionaries represent 
13 nationalities or peoples, namely: Americans, Germans, 
French, Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Bohemians, Poles, 
Finns, Negroes, Indians, Chinese and Mexicans. 

The Society's representatives meet the European immi- 
grant at New York, and the Oriental immigrant at San 
Francisco. We believe in giving the Gospel to these peo- 
ple in their own tongues so far as possible. Fusion or 
confusion must be the issues of this great immigration. 
There is no unifying power like that of the Gospel. There 
are about 16,000 German Baptists and 17,000 Scandinavian 
Baptists in the United States. 

Its work for the Indians is confined principally to the 
Indian Territory in which it has about twenty-five mis- 
sionaries, besides about the same number of teachers. 
There are some seven thousand Baptists in the Territory 
of whom nearly or quite one-half are Indians. Many of 
the churches are served by native preachers. 

In Utah there are flourishing churches at Ogden, Salt 
Lake City and Provo. 

Foér the Chinese of the Pacific Coast there is a Super- 
intendent of Missions, and fine mission property in San 
Fraticisco. There are about 100 Chinese Baptists on the 
Coast. 

In Alaska two missionaries labor at Kodiak and Afog- 
nak Islands, about 500 miles northwest of Sitka. 

In Mexico the work is chiefly in the States of Nuevo 
Leon, Tamaulipas, San Luis Potosi, the cities of Mexico 
and Puebla. There are about 500 Baptists in the 17 
churches fostered by the Society; besides those in 
churches sustained by the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

The missionary force among the colored people is not 
large, consisting chiefly of a general missionary in each 
State. 

The Society's work last year extended over forty-nine 
States and Territories: also three of the Canadian Prov- 
inees, and in six States of the Mexican Republic. 





The white Baptists of the South have their own home | 


mission organization. hence the Society's constituency is 
chiefly the 800,000 Baptists of the Northern and Western 
States, and the colored Baptists of the South, numbering 


1,200,000, tho not as yet large financial helpers of the 
Society. 

The West, of course, receives the largest share of at- 
tention from the Society, on account of its rapid devel- 
opment and its prospects, There are a number of 
churches in Oklahoma, and the Baptist Church edifice at 
Oklahoma City is the finest in the Territory. The diffi- 
culty is to respond to the numerous calls for missionaries. 
The means at the Society’s disposal are entirely inade- 
— CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 

The church edifice work was undertaken in a small 
way by the Society in 1854. For several years a few 
loans annually were made, From 1868 to 1876 the Loan 
Fund was largely increased and more churches aided. In 
1881 the Gift Fund was established and has proved a great 
blessing to the churches. Last year 88 churches were 
aided from both funds, and houses were built in 30 States 
and Territories. The amount of gifts was $27,424,43; of 
loans, $15,075, The permanent Church Edifice Loan 
Fund amounts to $118,874.16, most of which is actually 
loaned out to 240 churches. The Church Edifice Benev- 
olent Fund (permanent, the income only to be used in 
gifts) is $101,000. 

The churches do not make a special contribution for 
church edifice work, the resources for which come almost 
wholly from individual contributors and to a limited ex- 
tent from Sunday-schools. The importance of this de- 
partment can hardly be overestimated. And in the prac- 
tical working thereof, it is often of the greatest value to 
have a clear and full understanding of the workings of 
the missionary department of the same Society. The 
system of co-operation and supervision with Western 
Conventions, is advantageous in securing the best results 
for church edifice as well as for missionary work. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The Society's work for the colored people began in 
1862. Over two million dollars have been expended in 
this direction. The school property is valued at $800,000. 
The Society holds endowment funds for these schools 
amounting to $151,953; while about $100,000 additional 
are held by the trustees of incorporated institutions. 

Last year, twenty-two schools for the colored people 
were supported wholly or in part by the Society, with an 
enrollment of 4,861 and a teaching force of 161. For 
salaries of teachers there was expended $76,720.90; for 
buildings, property, etc., $14,856.12. 

The Richmond Theological Seminary, at Richmond, 
Va., is a distinctively theological school. In nearly all 
the other institutions theological instruction is imparted 
to students for the ministry. The great aim is to prepare 
capable preachers and teachers for leaders of the colored 
people. 

There is a flourishing and high grade medical school 
with about sixty students at Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C.; alsoa law department in the same institution. 

Industrial education is given in most of the schools; 
in several, special attention is given to it, by reason of 
grants for this purpose from the Slater Fund. 

A new feature is being introduced at those institutions, 
viz.: a missionary training school, for the special training 
of young women, as well as young men, for effective 
missionary service among their own people. 

There are two schools exclusively for the education of 
young women: Hartshorn Memorial College, at Rich- 
mond, Va., and Spelman Seminary, at Atlanta, Ga. 
Spelman Seminary was the first high grade school for col- 
ored young women. Its remarkable success has attracted 
wide attention. More than 800 students were enrolled 
last year. Two of its students are missionaries in Africa. 
Two Congo girls are students in its halls. Several other 
Con,o youth are at Wayland Seminary, Washington, 
D. C., and at Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. Thus the 
work of Home Missions is preparing the way for the 
evangelization of Africa. 

The religious interest in these schools has been very 
marked. In the past eight years the conversion of near- 
ly 2,000 pupils has been reported. The Bible is a text- 
book which in most of the schools has a regular place in 
the daily curriculum. 

The Society has under appointment about fifty colored 
teachers, some of whom are heads of institutions. 

The increase of Baptist church members among the 
colored people has been very striking. Their number in 
1865 was estimated at about 400,000; in 1890 it was 1,200,- 
000, an apparent gain of 800,000 in twenty-five years. 
Within this period it appears that the colored population, 
comprising about one-eighth of the entire population of 
the country, have furnished about two-fifths of the whole 
increase of the Baptist denomination in the United States. 
They have numerous fine churches, able preachers, well- 
organized Sunday-schools. They have their local associ- 
ations and State Conventions; their Foreign Mission Con- 
vention and the National Baptist Convention—a kind of 
‘* Baptist Congress” for the discussion of matters of gen- 
eral interest. While in portions of the South there is yet 
dense ignorance, superstition and degradation among 
masses of the colored people, there is plainly perceptible 
remarkable progress of the race asa whole. There is rea- 
son to hope for larger and richer results in the next twen- 
ty-five years. , 

The great and urgent need in this work is a large en- 
dowment fund for the maintenance of these institutions, 








which cannot always depend upon annual contributions 
which even now are painfully inadequate to the demands, 

Among the Indians in the Indian Territory five schools 
are carried on, the most prominent of which is Indian 
University, near Muscogee, Ind. Ter., and which is un- 
surpassed by any school in the Territory in the character 
and grade of work done therein. These schools showed 
an enrollment last year of 484. Several nations and 
tribes are represented among the students, and the tribal 
feeling of old is giving way to the broader feeling of 
Christian fraternity and co-operation in good works, 
The Territorial Convention gives earnest attention to edu- 
cational matters and to missionary work among the 
semi-civilized and the wild Indians. So the sense of re- 
sponsibility for the salvation of their pagan people is be- 
ing developed among them. 

The Society’s watchword for the present year is: 1,000 
missionaries, 100 chapels, $500,000. 

NEw YOur«kK City. 

WOMAN'S BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The different Women’s Societies act through the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Missionary Society or through the 
Southern Baptist Convention, with the exception of this 
one, which is located in Chicago, Ill., and carries on an 
independent work. The total receipts for the year were 
$76,646, disbursements $67,675. Of this amount $1,795 was 
paid to teachers in the employ of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, and $2,723 by branches to the 
conventions of the separate States. The remainder was 
expended in general work in the Training School ex- 
pense and building funds, The total number of mis- 
signaries employed is seventy-one. A large part of their 
work has been among the foreign population, especially 
the immigrants, altho they also have missionaries in the 
frontier States and Territories, in Mexico, and among the 
Indians in Indian Territory, the Mormons, and Negroes 
in the South. 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM JONES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 








Ever since the organization of the Southern Baptist 
Convention in 1845, Southern Baptists have done Home 
Mission work through a Board located, until 1882, at 
Marion, Ala., and since then at Atlanta, Ga. 

This Board is elected annually by the Convention, re- 
ports to it regularly, and is absolutely under its control 
and direction. The territory of the Board extends from 
Maryland to Texas, and from Florida to Missouri, and 
since 1886 has also taken in the Island of Cuba, which, 
because of some peculiar conditions, was put under the 
care of this Board rather than under the Foreign Mission 
Board. 

It has worked among the Indians, especially in the In- 
dian Territory, the foreign population, the Negroes, the 
destitute of our own people, and latterly, in Cuba; and it 
has a grand record of work accomplished in the past, and 
a brighter prospect for even more gratifying results in 
the future. 

It is estimated that the missionaries of this Board have 
organized 2,500 new churches, baptized 125,000 converts, 
established 5,000 new Sunday-schools, built 2,009 houses 
of worsh.p, and built up many feeble mission stations 
into some of the very strongest churches in the South. 
Indeed, there are very few of the more important cities 
and towns of the South and Southwest which have not 
been aided by this Board. 

Its last report shows the following summary of work 
done during the year: 


Pe Ke repre herr per 406 
Churches and stations. .......cccsccccccccvccccscsecdoccs 1,231 
RIG «6600.08 e coundbentes dagedtsiadededs iaavécereaaa 5,349 
Pee Bay MeN n icone nc shded oc cevccdcoscsenrsccmbes 4,638 
FIR c.nccncrcccenbeccdaabantuaneniineitiaaiane 9,987 
Sunday-schools organized ............ccccccsccccecccces 424 
Se BI 0:00.00 0 xc0nsensicens concdiovesetbekn 13,200 
CR CIRO nooo cvctaccesccsecctencinssecusan 244 
Houses 6: weorrkity Wat. . 60 60ccrcctcosccccctcsccecswensd 18 


In doing this work there was expended during the 
year for mission work $149,840.30 and for church build- 
ing, $60,463.30—making a total of $210,303.50. 

But while these figures represent what has been done 
by this General Board, they by no means give all of the 
Home Mission work done by the white Baptists of the 
South; for in many of the States there are State Missions 
Boards which do not directly co-operate with or report 
to this Board, but undertake to do themselves all of the 
Home Mission work within their own borders. 

In order, therefore, to give a full and correct summary 
of Home Mission work done by the Baptists of the 
South, there should be added to the figures given above, 
the summary of work done by the State Boards of those 
States which do their own work within their own limits. 
and which is not included in the above report. 

Taking these statistics from the reports of the State 
Boards for last year they show the employment of 516 
missionaries, who baptized 6,490 converts, and organized 
85 new churches. The contributions of the States to sup- 
port these missionaries aggregate $171,740.14. I have 
not at hand statistics showing the amount expended in 
church building by these State Boards, but know that the 
aggregate was very large. Nor have I the summary of 
the other labors of these missionaries. 

Now add these figures and it will be seen that the white 
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Baptists of the South (I regret that I have not the statis- 
tics of our colored brethren) employed last year in home 
mission work 922 missionaries, who baptized 11,839 con- 
verts, and organized 329 churches, and that they ex- 
pended in this work $382,043.64. 

But this does not include District Association Missions, 
and City Missions (which ought really to be included in 
Home Missions), and which would swell these figures 
considerably; for it is a well-known fact that many of 
our Southern Baptist people carry their idea of Church 
independence so far that they prefer to do their mission 
work through their own churches or District Associa- 
tions, and do not report it to the State or General Board. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST MISSIONARY CONVEN- 
TION. 





This is a body representing a small number of colored 
churches about equally divided between the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. They employ six missionaries, 
one of whom is a general missionary at different points 
in New England and New Jersey, and collected during 
the past year $1,076. 


FREE WILL BAPTISTS. 





Not having received word from the officers of this de- 
nomination, the following statements are made up from 
the Year Book for 1891: : 

The Home Mission Society of the Free Baptists was or- 
ganized in 18384. For the greater part of the time an 
effort has been made to carry on the local and denomina- 
tional Home Mission work together, but with such injury 
to both that a plan is under consideration for prosecuting 
them on different lines. The contributions from churches 
for the past year for the general work were only $3,600 ; 
but special bequests enabled the Society to appropriate 
#5,000. The Church Extension Fund received $335. The 
work has been carried on during the year in Oakland, 
Cal., Harper’s Ferry, Va., Hagerstown, Md., among the 
colored churches along the Mississippi Valley, and in 
Minnesota, lowa and Nebraska. The total disbursements 
for the missions, according to the accounts, was $8,718 ; 
and the loans without interest from the Church Exten- 
sion Fund were $1,250. 


SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 





BY THE REV. L. A. PLATTS. 





It has long been the settled policy of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Missionary Society, in its home work, to bestow 
labor principally upon those places on the frontiers, or 
elsewhere, where there are small churches or societies, 
too feeble in numbers and financial resources to main- 
tain stated ministerial labor; but which give some prom- 
ise of becoming permanent, self-sustaining interests. For 
this reason, perhaps, the annual reports do not show the 
number of new churches organized that is usual in such 
reports. 

During the year ended with July 31st, 1891, forty small 
churches were supplied with ministerial labor, being 
aided by the Missionary Society. In connection with 
these churches preaching services were held statedly at 
tifty-five other points, making ninety-five points in all, 
supplied with Gospel labor, which would otherwise have 
been left destitute. These points are located in twenty- 
two or twenty-three different States and Territories, from 
Rhode Island to California. They were occupied by 
twenty-nine different laborers who report 948 weeks, or 
over eighteen years of labor; 2,362 sermons and ad- 
dresses; 757 prayer-meetings; the distribution of 45,000 
to 50,000 pages of tracts and about 1,750 papers; 148 ad- 
ditions—seventy by baptism—and the organization of 
two churches---one in Missouri and one in California— 
one Sabbath-school in the Indian Territory, and one in 
Colorado, and one Christian Endeavor Society in Minne- 
sota. About $8,000 has been appropriated out of the gen- 
eral treasury of the Missionary Society for this home 
work, the balance of laborers’ salaries being paid by the 
churches and societies thus aided. No work has been 
done among the Negroes, and no fund is reported for 
church erection, 

The foregoing is exclusive of the large amount of mat- 
ter, in the shape of periodicals and tracts, printed and 
distributed by Seventh Day Baptists throughout the Unit- 
ed States, for the promulgation of the Gospel and other 
Bible truth. 

ALFRED CENTER, N. Y. 


DUNKARD. 
BY GALEN B. ROYER, SECRETARY. 


Home Mission work in the Brethren, or Dunkard, 
Church (incorporated German Baptist Brethren) was 
first brought before their Annual Conference in 1852. 
The Conference gave the movement her hearty sanction, 
but not until 1860 did she take measures to comply with 
the rapidly growing missionary sentiment of the frater- 
nity. The plan then adopted continwed in force until 1880, 
when it was revised and made to include the foreign mis- 
sion work of the Church. But the need of help in build- 
ing meeting-houses in isolated places was soon felt, and 








and the erection of houses of worship under the control 
of one general committee was adopted. Thus it stands 
at present. This committee, known as the General 
Church Erection and Missionary Committee, is. composed 
of five brethren, appointed by Annual Conference, and 
has full control of the mission w ork of the Church. 

The Brotherhood, largely in the Northern States, is di- 
vided into State districts, each one including a part or all 
of a State. Each district has its own district mission 
board, whose duty is to push out into those parts of the 
State district where congregations are not yet organized, 
and to assist weak churches, The congregations in the 
district, as far as possible, raise the means and furnish 
the ministers to carry on this work. In case of a weak 
district, a call for assistance is made on the General Com- 
mittee. Thus the work is kept in the hands of those who 
are near to it and know its needs best. Also there is a 
tendency to a greater interest on the part of the churches, 
because it is doing duty lying next to them. The General 
Committee does not work in any of these organized dis- 
tricts except through the district board. They may sug- 
gest or render aid, but the district is to advance the 
work. 

The General Committee have under their charge all 
that part of the United States not organized into State 
districts, and, as ministers can be obtained and money 
raised, they are pushing out into new territory. The 
necessary means for this is contributed by the General 
Brotherhood. Each congregation is solicited one or 
more times a year by one of its members and he sends 
the amount to a district treasurer who reports quarterly 
to the General Committee. Besides, a small portion of 
the fraternity has been canvassed and an endowment of 
$62,200, most of which is bearing interest, has been 
raised, and is a permanent source of income. 

During the past year, closing April, 1891, the General 
Committee had four ministers in the field putting in full 
time and a number serving part of the time. The ex- 
penditures were as follows: 


Mission work by General Committee...................... $1,205 65 
Aid in building meeting-houses.................0..000ceeee 1,500 00 
Assistance rendered to State Districts.................... 1,785 00 
State Districts themselves raised and expended, about.. 4,000 00 
itRacihadicicnnadictbcbith cdcedidbcilnsctibdocn $8,490 65 
Mecemnatin tie Te: DANO. 0 ino0as ehh teicda ee wde iv esseete 13 
. in field under General Board.................. 30 
is hs iid s cated cieiindedinniimeendsrenrteknis 153 


From the beginning the work has had a steady and 
healthful growth, and the future appears promising. 
Mr. Morris, ILL. 


CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. 


BY THE REV. J. J. SUMMERBELL, SECRETARY. 








THE general supervision of the missionary interests of 
the American Christian Convention is in the hands of the 
Mission Board, of which the Rev. J. G. Bishop is the 
manager, being elected Secretary of the Missionary De- 
partment of the Convention. His address is Dayton, O. 
Inits ‘‘ home” work, according to a late statement of the 
Rev. J. G. Bishop, . 


“The Board now has in its employ thirty ministers; 
that is to say, to that many the Board is giving partial 
support. These ministers are laboring in the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. Some of these are laboring in the estab- 
lishment of Christian churches in important cities. ...A 
number are working with the same design in county seats 
and other large towns, while still others are laboring as 
Conference and State missionaries. 

Cash received for home work, or for all work not foreign 
in its nature from October Ist, 1886, to October Ist, 


1890, by the Mission Secretary..............cseeeseecees $16,953 18 
Against a total for all work, for the eight preceding 

ies bcd cboe 4645 esansnchatecccsegeaptetyebete+eness 17,083 34 
The total number of workmen employed for the four 

I iis no 46056 60 doc Pimaswasnotaiditedsas 68 
The average number engaged...............ssceeseeesecess 2 
Number of States worked in..............ceccececeeeececees 18 
Conferential or general workers... ..............0esceeeeees 25 
Local workers in one or more tOWNS............6++0eeeeeeee FY 4 


Besides the General Board we have many conference 
and church missionary societies devoted to home work. 
There has been no important missionary activity among 
our people, organized denominationally, until five years 
ago; for our people gave what funds they contributed 
through the agencies of other bodies, in the main. What 
had been done among us prior to that time had been ac- 
complished chiefly by the exertions of the Rev. J. P. 
Watson. 

Our people have been chiefly a rural body; but lately 
they have been establishing churches successfully in 
cities, by missionary effort. Previous to the late birth of 
missionary activity among us we had had some losses in 
connection with our efforts to establish churches in cities. 
This was largely due to lack of system, but especially of 
co-operation among ourselves, because, in large part, of 
that spirit among our people that made them always 
ready to unite with other Christians in religious work. 
Our late effdrts, however, are being crowned with re- 
markable success. 

Yet our work is very smali when compared with that 
of the larger denominations, 


THE CHURCH OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. C. D, RISHEL. 


THE Home Missionary work of the Church of God orig- 
inated in about 1830, when the late Rev. John Winebren- 
ner re-organized the Church on a more primitive and 
apostolic plan. At first each minister was a missionary, 
and traveled on horseback from one point to another, and 
preached wherever an opportunity presented itself. For a 
period of ten or more years there was no regularly organ- 
ized missionary effort. 

The ministers being extraordinarily impressed with the 
responsibilities of their mission, and the people thirsting 
for the Word of Life, and anxious to hear the Bible doc- 
trine so eminently taught by Mr. Winebrenner and his 
self-sacrificing co-laborers, made it possible for them to 
do most efficient missionary services, without any 
organized, modernized missionary efforts. 

As the Church grew ani pastors were needed, and the 
missionaries decreased in number, and the cry for the 
Gospel increased, it became quite evident that a change 
of missionary efforts was highly essential. 

The exigency of the times had to be met. So during 
the sessions of the first General Eldership of the Church, 
held in Pittsburgh, Penn., in May, 1845, the first General 
Missionary Society was organized; but for want of the 
necessary funds to carry on the work the cause was 
greatly retarded. 

The early missionaries were sent to Western Pennsyl- 
vania and westward along the fortieth degree north lati- 
tude in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. The cause 
began to spread northward and southward from this belt 
into Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas and Indian Territory. 

The cry still continues, and appeals come from the far 
West, and especially from the Dakotas, Washington, 
Oregon and California; but from obvious causes the 
Church and her ministry have thus far failed to answer 
the demands. The ministers most eminently fitted for 
mission work being in demand as pastors and the want of 
funds have to an extent paralyzed the work. 

Various plans have been adopted to gather mission 
funds. Agents for this purpose have been sent out to 
canvass the several elderships, but the success was not 
sufficient to encourage the effort. 

At the General Eldership at West Newton, Pennsyl- 
vania, held in 1887, it was decided to raise a stipulated 
amount, by laying a pro rata assessment on the several 
annual elderships. Thus far this system has proved the 
most effectual. The money for this General Eldership 
Fund is at the command of the Board of Missions, con- 
sisting of five ministers or delegates. This Board is 
elected tri-annually, to whom is delegated the power to 
appoint such missionaries and to such mission fields as 
they may deem proper, and to appropriate money out of 
the mission fund for the support of said missionaries. 

The annual income is upward of two thousand dollars. 
At the last annual meeting of the Board, the Rev. R. H. 
Bolton, the enthusiastic and efficient secretary, reported 
eight missionaries in the employ of the Board, operating 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, California and 
Indian Territory. The reports from the several mission- 
aries are encouraging. A number of new stations have 
been opened, hundreds of conversions are reported, and 
the number of baptized and fellowshiped indicates 
favorable growth. 

A Woman’s General Missionary Society has been organ- 
ized, which is doing some excellent service. 

Aside from the general mission work, each of the sixteen 
annual elderships have a Board of Missions which oper- 
ates and opens new fields within their respective limits. 
The total amount thus annually raised and disbursed for 
home mission work aggregated about ten thousand dol- 

lars. We have about thirty ministers who are wholly or 
in part supported out of the missionary fund. At the 
next Tri-annual General Eldership, which will be held in 
Findlay, Ohio, in 1893, the way will be opened sufficiently 
to insure more advanced and aggressive efforts. 

SHIREMANSTOWN, PENN. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. WASHINGTON CHOATE, SECRETARY. 








LOOKING back over the period that has intervened, it is 
no exaggeration to say that that was an eventful day in 
the history of American Christianity when the conviction 
awoke in the minds of a few men, providentially brought 
together in a stage-coach ride in Massachusetts, that 
some concerted action on the part of the churches in the 
Atlantic Seaboard States should be taken for meeting the 
spiritual needs of that life which was even then pushing 
its way westward. This was January, 1825. 

A few local organizations with the home missionary 
purpose already existed; but in the absence of concurrent 
supervision, or of co-operating effort, many defects in the 
method of supplying the needs of that life moving out 
into the great interior of this land, exploring and con- 
quering as it pressed on, were seen to exist. Some por- 
tions of the then West were clearly oversuprplied with 
workers; others were sadly destitute. 

Out of the convictions thus awakened grew a move- 
ment which issned in the assembling of one hundred and 








in 1884 a plan embracing home and foreign mission work 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


twenty-six Christian men in the session room of the 
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Brick Presbyterian Church, in New York City, May 10th, 
1826. 

Thirteen States and four religious denominations were 
represented in that gathering—the result of which was 
the organization of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, now in the sixty-sixth year of its work. 

At first including in its constituency the Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch and Associate Re- 
formed denominations, one after another of those bodies 
has instituted its own Board of Home Missions, until, 
since 1861, the American Home Missionary Society has 
been the organ of the Congregational churches only. 

This was the pioneer Society in all real work, for the 
nation as its object and with the nation as its scope; and 
the scope of its work has never been less than at the out- 
set—the national life in its continuous expansion from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi, from the Mississippi to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from the Rockies to the Pacific. 

The receipts of the Society in the first year of its ex- 
istence, when the four bodies of Christian life were co- 
operating were $18,140. Its receipts in the sixty-fifth 
year of its history, whenit stands as the organof one 
denomination alone, were $635,180; witha grand total 
for the whole period of its work ofnearly $14,000,000, 

In the year 1826 and ’27, 120 of its 169 missionaries 
were employed within the bounds of the State of New 
York. That was then the ‘* West.” In 1891 its mission- 
aries are to be found scattered through forty-five States 
and Territories; a force of 1,912 individuals laboring 
under commission from it. The method of work of 
the Society finds expression in its Constitution which 
declares it to be ‘* to assist congregations that are unable 
to support the Gospel ministry,” thus helping the newer 
and less vigorous communities to the maintenance of the 
Gospel institutions—the Church with its ordinances, and 
the Sunday-school. Its aim is to aid in establishing these 
permanent and growing Christian forces in every vil- 
lage and town and city, as centers of religious life and 
influence, which, if planted early and, for a period, aided, 
become the determining factor in the character of the 
growing towns. 

With these young churches.the Home Missionary Society 
enters into partnership in the support of its pastor, stipu- 
lating that each church shall bear its full share of the 
burden—an annually increasing part, until it can bear the 
whole. 

The Congregational denomination to-day is in the main 
composed of those churches which have been at some 
time under the fostering care of the Society. Through 
it five-sevenths of the churches of our faith and _ polity 
had their beginning, or have been aided in their life. 

During the past year its missionaries have carried the 
Giospel to. 3,270 congregations and communities—the 
work of 1,900 men and women who hold its commission, 
Of 
these 1,900 workers commissioned in the name of the 
Congregational churches by the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, 5 have acted as pastors or stated supplies of congre- 
yations of colored people, and 191 have preac’.ed in for- 
eign languages; 10 to Welsh congregations, 38 to Ger- 
man, 102 to Scandinavian, 24 to Bohemian, 3 to Polish, 2 
to Indian. 8 to French and 1 to Italian. ‘ 

By these that the Society, 
while limiting its work to the geographical bounds of our 


and are sustained in some part from its treasury. 


figures it is obvious 
homeland, is yet engaged in a large foreign mission ac- 
tivity. 

The lands across the sea have poured their millions 
into its field. American Congregationalism could not 
ignore those factors of this heterogeneous life which, 
here on our shores, are in the process of amalgamation; 
and this Society has not only kept a watchful eye on 
these hosts gathering here from abroad; but has entered 
the field seeking to meet them with a vital Christianity, 
under the potency of which hearts, to whom the Chris- 
tian life had been only a name ora form, are yielding 
and receiving the living Christ. 

Cleveland, Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh are centers where the Bohemian, Polish and Slovak 
work is energetically carried forward under the direct- 
ing hand of Dr. H, A. Schauffler: while the Scandinavian 
and German departments of its work are superintended 
by men of special. fitness for the duty and large expe- 
rience+-the Rev. M. W. Montgomery, of the former, and 
the Rev. M. E. Eversz, of the latter. 

\ word as to the results of these labors so widely ex- 
tended and so diverse in the elements of our national life 
which they touch. 

In the year 1890-91 there were organized by the mis- 
sionaries of this Society, 212 new churches; and within 
the same period 56 passed from its rolls, coming to that 
point of strength which warranted their assuming self- 
support. 

During. the same period there were received into the 
tellowship of ‘‘the believers” 7,244 hearts that had been 
brought into the faith that is in Jesus: and 4,000 others. 
who had gone out fromchurch homes in other parts of 
our land orin other lands, and found a spiritual resting 
place and a new enlistment for service in some home 
missionary fold. 

But these churches, whose origin may be traced in the 
work of some faithful messenger of the Gospel commis- 
sioned by the Society, and whose life may have been 
fostered, perhaps for many years by it, are not merely re- 
cipients. They are also givers, self-helpers. Out from 








tional body have come in the past twelve months, 
$90,000 toward the work of evangelizing the 
nation; and of their sons, there are at the present time, 
145 in different stages of preparation for the Christian 
ministry. 

The doors that stand open inviting the entrance of the 
Christian worker are many more than there are workers 
tosend. The men and women who wait to go are more 
than the means at the command of this Society permit it 
to commission. The great want of all our missionary 
agencies at the present time is not opportunity, not men 
and women to send; but money wherewith to send them. 

BIBLE Houses, NEw YORK. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


BY THE REV. F. P. WOODBURY, D.D., SECRETARY. 





The object of the American Missionary Association is 
to conduct Christian missionary and educational opera- 
tions and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in 
our own and other countries. Its method is that of vol- 
untary association by Evangelical Churches and their 
members. Its means of service are derived chiefly from 
the Congregational churches and from the individual 
supporters of its work. Its fields of service are mainly 
in the South and in the West, from Florida to Alaska. Its 
varied operations are carried on by nearly seven hundred 
Christian men and women, in 144 churches, with over 
8,000 members, and 109 schools, with nearly 15,000 pupils. 
These schools comprise colleges, seminaries, academies, 
normal schools and common schools, Its secondary work 
is evenlarger and more useful than its direct service, 
and is found in the great number of schools taught by 
the present and former students of its institutions. 

The history of the Association is a record of providen- 
tial change and development. It began in 1846 as a pro- 
test against complicity with human slavery, and had for 
the service of its first year $16,000. Within ten years the 
Association had foreign missions in the West Indies, 
Africa, Egypt, Siam and the Sandwich Islands with sev- 
enty-nine foreign missionary workers. It had also 
home missionaries in the slave States, in the Northwest 
and among the Indians, and its current pecuniary sup- 
port had grown to $53,000, 

As the great War came on, ways were opened for edu- 
cational and religious service among the freedmen, and 
the Association pressed forward in this new service. 
Under its auspices the first day school for the freedmen 
was opened in 1861, by Mary 8S. Peake, at Hampton, on 
the very coast where the first slave ship had landed its 
human freight two and half centuries before. The Asso- 
ciation, impelled by the demands of the thousands coming 
out of slavery with each advance of the Union armies, 
began to concentrate its resources upon efforts in their 
behalf. In 1863 it had about a hundred missionary work- 
ers in the South, and the next year it had two hundred 
and tifty. In 1865 the National Congregational Council 
recognized the providential call of the Association to 
work in behalf of the freedmen, and recommended that 
the sum of $250,000 be raised for its service, which was 
done, and remained for a number of years the average 
income of the Association. 

The greatness and permanence of the work of uplifting 
the millions of a race degraded by slavery, have become 
more apparent each year. The importance of developing 
and training the Christian and educational leaders of the 
race, has been increasingly felt. The impossibility of 
sending from the North teachers for the common schools 
of the Negroes is plain. Therefore the Association has 
established permanent institutions of a high class, col- 
leges, normal and industrial schools, so that their own ed- 
ucators can be developed from the people. This work is 
expensive, but its results vindicate the expense. Already 
the former students of these higher institutions are found 
at work in schools and churches all over the South. 

The educational work of the Association in the South 
now includes the support of such colleges as Fisk Univer- 
sity and the kindred institutions at Atlanta, Talladega, 
Tougaloo and New Orleans. Among the students of 
these colleges are 73 theological students in preparation 
for the ministry. There are 23 normal and graded 
schools with about a thousand pupils? The total number 
of educational institutions in the South is 80, with 373 in- 
structors and 13,845 pupils. 

The Association also carries on extended Indian mis- 
sions in Alaska, Washington, North and South Dakota 
and Nebraska. The Alaskan work has been recently 
opened, and its record is an interesting story of missionary 
self-denial, courage and success. The missions in the Da- 
kotas comprise 9 churches with 496 members, and 12 
schools with 887 pupils. The out-station work was much 
broken up by the disturbances of last winter and is being 
re-organized. In the normal and training school at San- 
tee, instruction has been given to nearly a thousand pu- 
pils in all, whose influence is felt in all the interior North- 
ern tribes, as pastors of native churches, teachers and 
leaders of the people. 

On the Pacific Coast the Association sustains a mission 
work among the Chinese in 17 schools with 87 teachers 
and 1,054 pupils. 

The work of the American Missionary Association is 
steadily increasing, and its current receipts are growing 
each year, Three years ago they were $376,000, last year 
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$408,000, and this year they have grown to $429,000, not 
including the income of the Daniel Hand Fund. Reck- 
oning in all the means put in charge of the Association 
this year, the aggregate sum is $478,000, 


BrBLe House, New Yor«K CIty. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION—CHURCH BUILD- 
ING. 


BY THE REV. L. H. COBB, D.D., SECRETARY. 


No more deeply settled purpose came over in the 
** Mayflower” than that of the one hundred and one Pil- 
grims to make the communities they came to establish 
thoroughly Christian communities. In order to do this, 
they knew that nothing was more vital than public wor- 
ship. Hence, the Pilgrim meeting-house was among the 
very first buildings set up hard by Plymouth Rock, and 
at or near the center of many another Pilgrim settlement. 
That spirit has grown with the nation’s growth, and 
spread with the nation’s geographical and numerical en- 
largement wherever the population was wholly or largely 
Pilgrim. 

It was comparatively easy to secure places for public 
worship even in poor communities, where all united in 
building the one house. By no means the least impor- 
tant items in scores of the earlier New England town- 
meetings were those relating to the building of the meet- 
ing-house, or providing for the support of preaching. 
During the whole of our first century and a large part of 
the second century, this practical union of Church and 
State, as well as union in Christian work, went on. By 
and by divisions and expansions came. Denominations 
niwltiplied, and New England began to go West. Most of 
the emigrants carried the home church with them. 
Nothing was more natural than that children gone West. 
where money was scarce, wants many, and everything to 
be done at once, should turn to the old home for help in 
building the new church. In specially urgent cases—and 
nearly all of them seemed urgent—a representation of the 
little Western town was sent East to visit the home 
church and its ecclesiastical neighbors to solicit aid. 
Some succeeded, some failed. Successful appeals stimu- 
lated other appeals, till scarcely a religious center could 
be found east of the Hudson that had not entertained one 
or more of these Western angels. 

Essential as the Western church building was, deserv- 
ing as many of the applicants were of aid, the frequency 
and urgency of the appeals became embarrassing. The 
conflict culminated at the ‘‘ Albany Convention,” held in 
1853, at which it was voted to cover and compass the 
growing demands by raising the generous sum of $50,000. 
That this $50,000 should ‘‘ cover and compass” the want 
of Western church building was somewhat like that 
famous twelve-mile road built from Boston west in the 
early days. 

Out of that move grew the American Congregational 
Union, a society on a broader basis, devoted to more good 
things than any other religious organization we know of. 
Latterly it has settled down to business and become thor- 
oughly absorbed in one line of effort—that of aiding 
churches in building houses of worship and parsonages. 
It has gathered for this work more than $2,000,000 and se- 
cured the erection of more than 2,400 buildings for 
church uses, some 300 of which are parsonages. These 
are distributed among forty-eight States and Territories. 

The crowning distinction of the work of the Union is 
its loan principle, in accordance with which, aid granted 
toone church is refunded to be used over and over in an 
extending line of needy cases to the end of time—$400,000 
could be easily used every year in this grand work. The 
largest sum reported in any year thus far is, $167,000. 
Calls for aid outnumber grants by about three to one. 
No more economical use of benevolent funds can be found 
than in the work of the American Congregational Union. 
Take, for example, one gift of $1,000 sent some time 
since by a lady of means. That $1,000 went out at once 
as a loan without interest to a church struggling to build. 
In five years in installments of $200 a year, the loan was 
all back in the treasury of the Union ready to be sent out 
to help build a second church. It is now coming back a 
third time, and will soon be ready to go into the third 
church. No care to the original donor; little care to the 
Union. A first mortgage secures repayment; a fire in- 
surance policy provides against loss by fire; the self- 
reliance of the aided church is not compromised; the 
spiritual work the churches exist for goes steadily for- 
ward, and must continue to go forward long after the 
giver of the original $1,000 has gone to her reward. We 
should be exceedingly glad to know of any safer or better 
paying investment of benevolent funds, This form of _ 
aid applies to both church and parsonage building in the 
larger churches. 

In case of very small home missionary churches, the 
Society has a Grant Fund by which it makes the work of 
refunding still easier for the church. No specified an- 
nual payment is required; but a voluntary offering is 
pledged. A good number of the churches aided by 
grants have contributed back all they received, and in 
some cases much more. One church had $275 and has 
contributed more than $4,000. 

Beyond these general features of the work, the perso- 
nal interest of individual givers is an element of increas- 
ing interestand power. Our roll of honor has a growing 
list of names of persons whe have sent to the Treasurer 
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from $1,000 to $10,000 while yet living. Such testimony 
is of great value as indicating confidence in the Union’s 
methods. Bya law ofits very existence the treasury can- 
not incur obligations beyond ability to pay. Repudiation 
of pledges made would be a two-edged sword. No bank 
watches its balance more closely than the financial man- 
agers of the American Congregational Union watch its 
balance. This single fact has turned the attention of 
persous of means to the Union as one of the safest of safe 
deposit companies. 
BIBLE House, NEw York Crry. 


THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 








This society was formed in Chicago, December 3d, 1879, 
under a charter defining its object to be the Promotion 
of Christian Civilization in Utah and adjacent States and 
Territories, by the Christian School. The leading Con- 
gregational clergymen and laymen in Chicago, warmly 
sustained by the Ministers’ Union and the Illinois State | 
Association, after long and careful deliberation started | 


the movement. First, however, under advice of the State | 


Association, they proposed to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety to add the Christian school to its other agencies em- 
ployed in Utah; but for reasons deemed adequate the 
proposition was declined. Officers of the American Mis- 


sionary Association, also being consulted, thought the | 
| Brooklyn and Rochester, N. Y.; Saginaw and West Bay 


work proposed out of their province. The College and 
Education Society had already declined to aid two acade- 
mies established in those Territories. The new society 
therefore became a necessity. 

The work at once fell into two divisions—the academic 
and the common school. Suitable localities in towns and 
cities were carefully selected. School accommodations 
were provided by renting, purchase or building, and 
highly educated Christian instructors were sent to open 
and conduct schools. An ideal school is one in which 
mental cultivation and religious training proceed with 
equal and rapid stages, under the care of a teacher equal- 
ly skillful in both branches of work. New West teachers 
are enjoined to pursue this ideal. They employ the best 
modern methods of school management, and they give 
to the Bible the place of chief honor. They administer 
careful mental drill, and they greatly stimulate spiritual 
faculties. Their schools are centers of intellectual indus- 
try and also places of meeting for Sunday congregations, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, Sunday-schools, Bible- 
classes, Temperance Bands and Prayer Circles. Thou- 
sands of pupils have gained from them much knowledge 
und mental power, while many have learned copious 
passages of the Word of God, and found their way also 
into his Kingdom, Several churches have grown out of 
these schools. The marked changes already wrought in 
Utah and New Mexico are declared by numerous thought- 
(ul observers to be largely owing to the influence of Mis- 
sion schools, among which those of the Commission oc- 
cupy a leading place. 

The income of the Commission for the first year, end- 
ing May ist, 1880, was $3,004; for the eleventh, ending 
July ist, 1891, it was $88,194. The number of pupils the 
lirst year was less than 300; for the eleventh year 3,704, 
The aggregate of annual enrollments is 27,548. The num- 
ber of different pupils from the first exceeds 10,000, nearly 
half of whom have been of Mormon antecedents. The 
teachers employed last year number 79, The realties 
owned by the Commission have cost $110,000, and are 
worth, by the rise of property, a much larger amount. 
The Commission holds, for the purposes of Christian edu- 
cation, property worth $50,000 in addition: Seven of the 
thirty schools of the Commission are academies, two of 
which will in due time become colleges. 

New school laws will change the form of the work, 
but will not abate the need of it. A Catholic or a Mormon 
school is not improved by simply calling it ‘* public” or 
“free.” Intense prejudices, the powerful antagonisms of 
priests, dense ignorance, the absence of educational de- 
sire, prevalent superstitions and universal secularism will 
require the Christian school, especially in its higher 
grades, in both Territories for many years. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BY ELDER ROBERT MOFFETT, SECRETARY. 





Tue home missionary work of the Disciples of Christ is 
carried on by the General Christian Missionary Conven- 
tion, the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, and mis- 
sionary organizations in thirty-one States. 

The American Christian Missionary Society—now called 
the General Christian Missionary Convention—was or- 
ganized in 1849, and gave attention to both home and 
foreign missions until 1875, when the Foreign Society 
was organized, Since then it has given exclusive atten- 
tion to home missions in States and Territories where 
the local organizations are unable to carry forward an 
efficient work. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions was organ- 
ized in 1874, and devotes attention to both home and for- 
eign missions. 

The State Missionary Societies were organized—the 
earliest in 1845, the latest in 1890, 

All these organizations carry forward the work by 
boards. The General Society has three boards: 1. The 
Board of Managers, with headquarters in Cincinnati, O., 


| National—we have the following exhibit for year ending 


Number of missionaries for whole or part of time.............. 3Re 
ST UG 2. 0.5 ccs s'nepandeanraceaueccanceees 1,881 
SPM PIOUS 3.3 cS. ca sdb ccncccSoncvoncocceccdebcececees 10,384 
| Number of other accessions, including letters................. 8,529 


| Number of places where meetings were held and pastors sus- 


Number of new churches organized .................ccceeeseees 168 
Number of Sunday-schools organized.................000000005 23 
FINANCTAL, 
| Amount raised by State Boards. ................ccceceeees $102,530 00 
Amount raised by General Board....................00005 37,192 06 
Amount raised by Board Church Extension.............. 18,289 55 
Amount raised by Negro E. and E. Board................ 39 10 
Amount raised by C. W.B.M. for Home Missions (ex- 
ide cetsbbetderdadndvasierhsimaevesesnedaenaneesss 10,000 00 
Aggregate amount for Home Missions................ $168,050 7 


having supervision of all the work, and giving special 
attention to evangelization. 2. The Board of Church 
Extension, with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., hav- 
ing charge of the Church Building Fund—inaugurated in 
1883. 3. The Board of Negro Evangelization, with head- 
quarters in Louisville, Ky., having charge of all work 
touching the education and evangelization of the Ameri- 
can Negro—inaugurated in 1890. 

Adding the work of these several boards—State and 


October 1st, 1891: 


nn chiki dius casikeekantiaiet antes ocenrssuniiensts oxdie de 1229 
Number of new places visited .............. ccccsssscccccceeeees 220 


The General Board sustained missions in Boston, Mass. ; 


City, Mich.; Waupun and Milwaukee, Wis.; Aberdeen, 
Sioux Falls, Watertown, South Dak.; Seattle, Fairhaven, 
Whatcom and Olympia, Wash.; Portland, East Portland, 
Corvallis, Albany, Ore.; Moscow and Boisé, Idaho; 
Salt Lake, Utah; Laramie and Buffalo, Wyo.; Kear- 
ney and Hastings, Neb.; Topeka, Herrington and Pitts- 
burg, Kan.; San Antonio, Houston and Galveston, Tex.; 
New Orleans, La.; Sioux City, Idaho; Anniston and 
Birmingham, Ala.; Ashville, N.C.; Macon, Ga.; Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, Guthrie, Oklahoma; and evangelists in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Washington, South Carolina, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Wyoming. 

The C. W. B. M. sustained missions in important cities 
in Montana, Michigan, Minnesota and Colorado. 

We cannot take space to name the places where the 
State Societies have sustained missions, nor the many 
city churches which carry on city missions, independent 
of any of the missionary organizations. : 

Comparatively we are young in the mission fields, 
home and foreign. So far we have failed to enlist the 
majority of Disciples in the support of organized mission- 
ary work. We rejoice that the missionary spirit is widen- 
ing and deepening year by year; and we are not without 
hope that in the near future we will be able to make a 
more creditable report. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
BY THE REV. 8S. HEININGER, SECRETARY. 


THE Home Missionary Society of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1838. This Society employs a 
Corresponding Secretary, whose duty it is not only to at- 
tend correspondence of the Society, but’ also to travel, 
preach, and collect funds for this blessed cause. The 
Treasurer has the charge of all the finances, and is also 
to spep1 part of his time in collecting money for this 
blessed cause. 

The Society employs at present 510 missionaries in the 
home field, who are laboring principally in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Oregon, Washington, California, Texas, 
Nebraska, while there is still considerable missionary 
work done in some of the older States and Canada, but 
especially also in a number of the large cities in this 
country. 

During the fiscal year ending September ist, 1891, the 
sum of $141,000 was raised for home missions; and for all 
missionary purposes in the Association, $156,235,32, 
which is an average of $1.04 per member. This gives us 
an increase of over $20,000 more than during the former 
year. Weare very glad indeed to be able to say to the 
glory of God that, notwithstanding the difficulties through 
which our Church is passing, more souls have been con- 
verted to Christ than during the previous year. All honor 
to our blessed Master! 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE FRIENDS. 
BY C, W. PRITCHARD, 
EpIror OF “CHRISTIAN WORKER.” 

FRIENDS, during all their past history, have cast their 
influence on the side of moral reform. They have been 
pioneers in promoting civil and religious liberty. As 
separations have taken place in their ranks, all branches 
have continued their active co-operation with every 
movement to elevate morals, remove and alleviate human 
suffering, and promote a guarded education. As those 
who were evangelical in faith have rallied to the cross, 
and have established themselves in the Word, they have 
become intensely spiritual, and have grown in evangelis- 
tic and missionary power. 

Those known as Hicksites, being Unitarian in faith, 
have lacked the clements that make missionaries and 
evangelists, and have gone no farther than education and 
philanthropy. All their yearly meetings have Com- 





perance, prison reform, education of colored people and 

peace and arbitration; but they have no missionary com- 

mittees, no church extension boards, no evangelistic ap- 

pliances. They have large trust funds, well endowed 

schools, excellent mental training; but none of their re- 

ports tell how many souls have been saved, how many 

have been gathered into the fold of Christ, nor how many 

churches have been established. They do some work 

among the Indians, and have at least two flourishing 

schools in the South attended by about five hundred 

colored pupils; but it is all educational not specially soul- 

saving. 

Those known as Wilbur Friends, including Philadel- 
phia Orthodox, are too conservative, unaggressive, fear- 

ful of new methods, to move out in evangelization or 
mission work, and are doing really nothing in home 
missions, They have a boarding school for Indians at 

Tenesassa, attended by about forty; but no reports are 
given of Indians being saved and gathered into churches. 
This branch of Friends are in full sympathy with all 
moral reforms, but not active in making aggressive war- 
fare against evil. 

After the separations in 1828 (Hicksite) and about 1848 
(Wilbur), Orthodox Friends rallied to the standard of 
salvation through faith in the atoning blood of Jesus, 
shed upon Calvary, so that, about 1860, a great revolu- 
tion in our Church was instituted. Our members began 
to publicly profess salvation as a definite experience, 
great numbers, young and old, were converted, and mar- 
velous spiritual life sprang up. The preaching was 
evangelical and experimental. Soon home and foreign 
mission work began. The War had scarcely closed when 
many Friends went, as missionaries, to the Negroes of 
the South; soon a mission was opened near Helena, Ark., 
which has grown into Southland College, where about 
200 students are each year receiving excellent instruc- 
tion; nearly all are brought to Christ. Several thousand 
have been sent out to teach and preach, two Friends’ 
churches have been established in the neighborhood, and 
a few ministers have been “recorded.” This is under 
care of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Maryville Normal Institute, at Maryville, Tenn., under 
care of New England Yearly Meeting, opened soon after- 
ward, instructs more than two hundred colored students 
annually, and sends out a large number of Christian 
teachers and workers. Friends havea flourishing church 
here. Iowa has done a work scarcely less fruitful at 
Parsons, Kan.; and New York, North Carolina, Balti- 
more and the liberal Friends of Philadelphia have main- 
tained missions in several places in North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Western Yearly Meeting has a flourishing Church and 
school at Mountain Home, Ala., in which a great 
work is being done for the poor whites; and Friends in 
the East are saving money of the same class, and build- 
ing up churches, at the Blue Ridge Mission in Eastern 
North Carolina. Two evangelists from Ohio have been 
instrumental in the conversion of many in the South- 
east, and others from the West have held great revivals 
where many have been added to various Protestant 
churches in the middle States of the South. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the Friends home mis- 
sion work is among the Indians. Since the days of 
Penn the Indians have had confidence in the Friends. 
Thirty years ago and earlier we only sought to educate 
the red men. There were then no Indian Friends. 
About 1870 we began to tell them of Jesus and his love: 
many sought him and found salvation, and we began to 
establish Indian churches. We now have twenty-one 
Friends’ meetings among Indian tribes, with 575 mem- 
bers, 350 of whom are Indians, many of them humble 
followers of Jesus, good examples for white men to fol- 
low. This work is under the care of an associated com- 
mittee, made up of two men from each yearly meeting. 
Under the care of this committee is White’s Manual 
Labor Institute, near Wabash, Ind., where about seventy- 
five Indians are being educated under the best of Chris- 
tian influences. 

This paper would be incomplete without saying that in 
nearly all the yearly meetings there are Home Mission 
Committees who labor for the salvation of souls in neg- 
lected places, in country, town and city. Sabbath- 
schools are established and carried on, which result in 
the building up of churches. I regret not to be able to 
collate statistics regarding this work. Our people have 
not yet provided a system of complete reports. The Pub- 
lishing Association of Friends, at Chicago, will, probably, 
before long, begin the preparation of a year book, in 
which all the important facts and statistics will be an- 
nually reported. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD. 
BY THE REV. PAUL TRION. 


EVER since its organization in 1840 the German Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America has been engaged in 
home missionary work. The founders of this Church knew 
that should it prosper, grow and fulfill its mission, such 
work would have to be done with ceaseless zeal and en- 
ergy. The founding of evangelical congregations was 
the first object to be attained, in which work, altho at 
first left to the pastors individually, they were eminently 








mittees on Philanthropic Labor, which are active in tem- 


successful, At that time. and more so since, the flood of 
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emigration carried multitudes of German evangelical 
Christians from Germany into the then West—Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Here they found a new 
home in a free and beautiful as well as fertile country; 
but found themselves mostly without churches and 
schools of their language and denomination. It was left 
in a great measure to the German Evangelical Synod to 
minister to their spiritual wants and provide them with 
those religious blessings, which they had enjoyed in their 
native country. 

Necessarily the beginning of this great work among 
the German population of the West was small and in- 
significant, the Synod in 1854 having only forty-nine con- 
gregations with thirty-seven ministers, and the total 
amount available for home missionary work at that time 
being only $45. But as the number of congregations 
and pastors increased this work was also extended and 
more fully organized, 

A General Board of Home Mission work, composed of 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer of the 
General Synod, now has the supervision of the whole 
work. Each of the fifteen districts, into which the Synod 
is divided, elects a district committee of four members, 
which has charge of the work in its respective district. The 
secretaries of these committees report annually, and if 
required oftener, to the General Board, on the status and 
the needs of the work. Each pastor, whose congrega- 
tion receives financial aid from the Synod, reports to the 
committee of his district. Congregations receiving 
financial aid of the Synod are required to become mem- 
bers of the same at the next Annual Conference. 

More than eighty congregations are in this manner now 
supplied with ministers, whose salaries for the most part 
are paid out of the fund for home missions. Hundreds 
of churches have in the past received aid until they be- 
came self-supporting. ‘The total amount expended for 
this purpose during the current year was $10,417, more 
than half of this sum being contributions from congrega- 
tions and individual members, the rest being the net pro- 
ceeds of the publication of Der Friedensbote, the official 
organ of the Synod. 

Of late there has been a movement to establish a 
church building fund, and $1,000 has been raised for 
that purpose. The object of this work is to supply poor 
congregations contemplating the erection of a church 
with the means thereto at a low rate of interest. 

Another branch of home missionary work, which has 
produced good results and proved a help and blessing to 
many a stranger on his arrival in this country, is the 
Emigrant Mission at Baltimore, Md. The missionary sta- 
tioned there boards every incoming German steamship, 
inquires of the emigrants their destination, refers them 
to pastors of the Evangelical Synod at their future home, 
gives general advice, aids them in procuring their tickets, 
and informs their friends by letter or telegram of their 
arrival, thereby saving them much trouble and embar- 
rassment. Thousands of copies of the New Testament, 
of the publications of the Synod, tracts, and the Year- 
book of the Evangelical Synod are distributed gratis 
among the emigrants. This work was begun in 1886, the 
income for 1890 being $507.92. An extension of this 
branch of home missionary work to the harbor of New 
York is contemplated. 


MANCHESTER, MICH. 


LUTHERAN. 


BY THE REV. J. NICUM, 


SECRETARY OF THE GENERAL COUNCTi 


Our land presents a vast field for home mission work. 
In this respect it far surpasses any country in Christen- 
dom. In the Old World this work, which here engages 
the attention and taxes the resources of every religious 
denomination and the liberality of its members, is almost 
wholly unknown. There the parishes of the older and 
larger denominations have been established for centuries. 
Here all is new. For more than two centuries and a half 
large numbers, representing every religious creed in 
Europe, have flocked to our shores, and have found here 
a home where they can serve God according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences. These masses must be cared 
or, wherever they may settle. Annually a large num- 
ber of the members of churches in the older settlements 
move-away, generally farther west, and it is the duty of 
the parent churches to provide them with the ministra- 
tions of the Word. Besides, thousands would annually 
be lost to every denomination which neglected to gather 
her scattering children. The rapid increase of our larger 
cities demands most earnest attention and large expense 
in organizing new churches in the suburbs and in pro- 
viding them with the necessary buildings. 

What we have here stated concerning the duty and 
necessity of engaging in home mission work in general, 
is especially and in a most important sense true of that 
Church, the mother Church of the Reformation, which 
in Europe alone numbers more than forty-six millions of 
adherents, and whose children, to the number of more 
than one hundred thousand, are yearly coming to our 
hospitable shores. Since 1620, when the first Lutherans 
(from Holland) settled in New Amsterdam (New York), 
and 1638, when a colony of Swedish Lutherans pitched 
their tents on the banks of the Delaware, there has been 
a ‘steady and increasing influx of Lutherans from the 
Scandiuavian countries (Finland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Iceland), from the States of Germany, from the 








Baltic provinces, and from several other countries of 
Europe inhabited by children of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. This laid a corresponding responsibility and duty 
upon the Lutheran Church of those lands. . 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries spiritu- 
al provision for the scattered Lutherans in the American 
colonies was made by the Lutheran Consistory of Amster- 
dam, Holland, the King and the Archbishop of the 
Church of Sweden, the Consistory of the city of Ham- 
burg, but above all by the directors of the A. H. Francke 
Orphanage, at Halle, Germany. 

It was upon the urgent solicitation of three destitute 
churches in Eastern Pennsylvania that in 1742 the Rev. 
Henry Melchior Mihlenberg was sent here by two in- 
telligent and godly men, the Rev. Gotthilf August 
Francke, D.D., professor of Theology at Halle and direc- 
tor of the institutions established by his father and the 
Rev. Fred. Mich. Ziegenhagen, D.D., Lutheran court 
preacher in London. 

At that time more than forty regularly organized 
Lutheran chufches existed in the American colonies. 
Most of them were German (ten were located in the pres- 
ent State of New York, along the Hudson and in the val- 
leys of the Mohawk and Schoharie, several along the 
Raritan and Hudson in New Jersey, fifteen in Pennsyl- 
vania east of the Susquehanna, and several in North Car- 
olina and Georgia); eight were Swedish, all located in the 
present State of Delaware and in Eastern Pennsylvania; 
and five Dutch, in New York and New Jersey. While 
the German churches were of more recent origin, some 
of the Swedish and Dutch churches had already passed 
or were approaching the centennial of their existence. 
Besides those who had been organized into congregations 
thousands of German Lutherans lived scattered in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. Excepting the Swedish churches and 
the German churches in New York there was at the time 
of the arrival of Dr. Mihlenberg (in 1742) no order, no 
discipline, no protection against impostors; and the 
churches, especially in Eastern Pennsylvania, had become 
an easy prey to clerical vagabonds. Dr. Muhlenberg 
brought order out of chaos. In 1748 he organized, with 
his assistants, who had been sent him by the directors of 
the Orphanage at Halle, the Evangelical Lutheran Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, a body which, tho now almost 
a century and a half old, is more vigorous than ever in 
the prosecution of every good work, especially that of 
home inissions. Space forbids to describe the work this 
synod has accomplished in providing the settlers in the 
South, the West and the North with the bread of life 
and in organizing and sustaining churches among them. 

Dr. Mihlenberg is called the patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. Heis no less the father of Home 
Missions in this Church. This able and godly man not 
only preached in German but also in English and Dutch. 
In the Dutch Evangelical Lutheran Trinity Church in 
the city of New York, whose church edifice stood oppo- 
site Trinity Episcopal church at the southeast corner of 
Broadway and Rector Street, Dr. Mihlenberg, during 
several protracted visits he made to this parish from 
Philadelphia, preached regularly in these three lan- 
guages. Large congregations assembled to hear him. 
His fervor was so great that the rector of the church 
across the street complained of his loud preaching. Dr. 
Mihlenberg not only repeatedly visited the churches scat- 
tered far and wide in Eastern Pennsylvania, in New Jer- 
sey and New York, going as far north as Rhinebeck, but 
also those in Virginia and Georgia. 

As more synods were organized, as thousands who 
had been members of the churches in the East moved 
West, and as tens of thousands of Lutherans arrived and 
cultivated the soil of our vast prairie lands, the work of 
three missions necessarily expanded, tho not in propor- 
tion to the demands. 

The Lutheran Church in this country now numbers 
more than 5,000 ministers, 8,500 churches, and upward 
of 1,200,000 communicants. Sixty per cent. of these 
belong to German churches, 20 per cent. to English, 11 to 
Norwegian, 7 to Swedish, and 2 per cent. to Danish, Ice- 
landic, Finnish, Slavonian, Bohemian, French, Negro, 
anda few other organizations. A Church that is the 
home of somany different languages and nationalities, 
and whose members are found in every State and Terri- 
tory of this land, naturally has many divisions. There 
are 60 synods, 47 of which belong to the four general 
organizations (General Synod, General Council, Synodi- 
cal Conference and United Synod in the South), while 13 
maintain at present an independent position, among 
them all the Norwegian, Danish, Icelandic and Finnish 
bodies. For the education of her ministers the Lutheran 
Church maintains 23 theological seminaries, besides 25 
colleges and many academies, Her eleemosynary insti- 
tutions number 69, to wit: 35 orphans’ homes, 3 homes 
for aged and infirm persons, 9 hospitals, 4 deaconess 
institutions, 1 institution for deaf mutes, and 7 immigrant 
missions and sailors’ homes. There are 94church papers 
which have a more general circulation, of which 22 are 
weeklies, 41 are German, 29 English, 10 Norwegian, 8 
Swedish, 4 Danish, 1 Icelandic and 1 Finnish. 

THE GENERAL SYNOD. 

As early as 1835 a Central Missionary Society was 
formed. It was not a member of the General Synod, but 
reported to it. This Soeiety sent out missionaries as far 
as the Mississippi Valley. Chief of them was the Rev. C. 
F, Heyers, M.D., who labored in various parts of the 





United States from Pennsylvania to Minnesota, but 
especially among the Telugus in India. He spent fully 
sixty-five years in active missionary work. The object 
of this Society was twofold: ‘‘ To send the Gospel to the 
destitute portions of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States, and ultimately to co-operate in sending it to the 
heathen.” The year 1845 saw the beginning of a distinct 
society for home missions, the present Board of Home 
Missions of the General Synod, which was incorporated 
in 1871. Originally all the delegates to the General 
Synod from synods co-operating with the Society, as 
well as all pastors of congregations supporting the same. 
and all persons paying $25 were members. Now the Gen- 
eral Synod elects a Board, and the means are furnished 
principally by the district synods upon apportionment, by 
direct gifts and legacies, by the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, and by the Lutheran Publication Society. The 
purpose of the General Synod has been to secure the cen- 
tralization of the work by placing it entirely under the 
control of the Board. And it has succeeded in this. All 
the home mission work in the twenty-five district synods 
is, almost without exception, in the hands of this Board, 
whose headquarters are at Baltimore, Md. From the 
report of the General Secretary to the convention of the 
General Synod, held a few months ago at Lebanon, Penn., 
we glean the following: Receipts for the biennium 
$77,054.90, of which $53,444 came from synods, $11,557.55 
from legacies, $7,437.50 from the Woman's Missionary 
Society, $2,000 from the Publication Society, and the re- 
mainder from sundry sources; 135 separate missions have 
been aided and 157 laborers supported; 17 have become 
self-supporting. The missions of the Board are located 
inethe following States and Territories: California, 5; 
Colorado, 4; Connecticut, 1; District of Columbia, 2; Ili- 
nois, 9; Indiana, 5; Iowa, 7; Kansas, 17; Maryland, 9; 
Missouri, 1; Nebraska, 19; New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 1; 
New York, 8; Ohio, 15; Pennsylvania, 28; Tennesee, 1; 
Wisconsin, 2. Of these missions 120 were English, 10 
German, 2 Scandinavian and 3 German and English. 
The 151 missionaries served 200 churches, organized 3t 
congregations, built or purchased 36 new church edifices, 
and baptized 1,994 infants. There was a total number of 
communicants in these churches of 11,587. There was 
paid on church property, $161,406. 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 

This body, which was organized in 1867, contains some 
of the oldesf synods, and the Swedish Augustana Synod, 
to which belong all the Swedish churches, and which 
numbers 88,000 communicants. At the time of its for- 
mation all the synods entering the union already had a 
well organized system for conducting Home Mission 
operations. The Council did not disturb the existing 
state of things and appointed a central Executive 
Committee, which was charged with the care of mis- 
sionary work beyond the territory of the district synods, 
each synod being requested to transmit to the treasury 
of the General Committee at least one-fifth of all moneys 
raised within its respective bounds for Home Missions. 
In 1880 the work was re-organized. In 1881 there was 
also a German Committee appointed, and in 1882 the 
Council adopted rules and regulations which are still in 
force. Each synod retains the missionary work within 
its bounds, while the general Boards are intrusted with 
the work in districts not reached by these synods. 

The English Board of Home Missions at the conven- 
tion of the General Council, heldin Buffalo last week, 
reported 17 missions under its care. Several are located 
onthe Pacific Coast, one in Utah, and some in Minnesota: 
In these missions there are 1,050 communicant members, 
and 22 Sunday-schools, with 1,755 scholars. The value 
of church property is $185,000. The missions raised for 
current expenses $22,900, and for benevolent purposes 
$1,040 more; $13,431 were spent by the Board in carrying 
on the work. Philadelphia is the seat of the Board. A 
superintendent of missions has charge of the work. 

The German Mission Board employs seven mission- 
aries, three of whom are stationed in Kentucky and Ala- 
bama, while four are laboring in the Western provinces 
of Canada,viz., Manitoba, Assiniboia and Alberta. They 
serve twelve churches and twenty-six preaching stations. 
There are five church buildings, and 1,282 communicants. 
The missionary is stationed 1,070 miles northeast of Win- 
nepeg. The settlers are mostly German Lutherans from 
Southern Russia and Austria. They are exceedingly poor, 
most of them dwelling in sod-houses. They are widely 
scattered. The journeys of the missionaries tor hundreds 
of miles over trackless prairies, involve great fatigue, pri- 
vation, and often danger. Frequently they are obliged to 
spend the night upon the open prairie. There were re- 
ceived for this Mission $4,000. 

The Board of Swedish Home Missions, which is the 
Central Committee of the Swedish Augustana Synod, re- 
ports the amount of money contributed to be $31,972.58, 
and adds that “‘ this does not represent more than one- 
half of the cost of the work actually done.” The missions 
of this Synod are divided into general and special. The 
latter are carried on by the seven conferences, which 
cover the entire territory from Maine to Oregon. Many 
of the 650 churches are permanently without pastors. It 
is, therefore, customary for the settled pastors to spend 
every year from two to three months in missionary work, 
supplying these vacant congregations and visiting distant 
settlements. This service is done without remuneration. 
Fully 150 pastors engage in work of this kind, Every 
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conference has its regularly appointed missionaries be- 
sides, Who are supported from the Home Mission Treas- 
ury of Conference. The General Committee employs a 
number of men principally in Utah and along the Pa- 
cific Coast. Fully 10,000 communicant members are 
thus cared for by these various agencies. 

Besides these general boards, each synod carries on its 
own home missionary work. Thus the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, during 1890, supported forty-five missions, 
twelve of which are in the City of Philadelphia, and the 
remainder in Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, at a 
cost of $9,800. These missions numbered nearly 6,000 
communicants. 

The German Synod of Iowa was formed in 1854 by 
members of the Missouri Synod, and received the care of 
the Rev. Mr. Léke, of Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, who 
formed a missionary society, and for many years sent 
men and means to America, at first to the Synod of Mis- 
souri and subsequently to that of Iowa, This Synod is 
altogether German, and works in the whole of that sec- 
tion of the country. There are also a number of enter- 
prises carried on by individual churches, in various cities. 


THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. 


This general body was organized in 1872, and consists 
at the present time of four synods, viz., those of Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the English Missouri Synod. 
Of these the principal is the Missouri Synod, which is a 
German body, and is divided into 13 district synods and 
has its churches in almost every State and Territory of 
the Union. The Missouri Synod reports a total of $38,- 
531, received for home missionaries and 186 missionaries 
employed. 

The Wisconsin Synod reports receipts for its home mis- 
sion work of $2,331.78. Its missionaries labor mostly in 
Wisconsin. 


THE UNITED SYNOD IN THE SOUTH 


was organized in 1886. It comprises seven synods, sev- 
eral of which have kept the work of Home Missions in 
their own hands instead of intrusting it to the General 
Committee. About $4,000 were received for Home Mis- 
s1lons. 

THE INDEPENDENT S YNODS. 

The oldest, if- not the strongest of these is the Joint 
Synod of Ohio. It had its origin in the Conference held 
by various Lutheran pastors who had found their way 
into the new State of Ohio during the second decade of 
this century, excepting a brief period when it was in 
connection with the Synodical Conference. This synod 
has always been an independent body. The synod is 
conservative and strictly confessional. 

Since 1883, when it withdrew from the Synodical Con- 
ference, its growth has been marvelous. In 1884, a Gen- 
eral Committee on Home Missions was appointed, and 
its missionaries are now laboring in twenty States from 
North Carolina and Maryland in the East, to Washing- 
ton and Oregon in the West. Besides the large number 
of pastors who engage in missionary work, forty-five 
ministers are engaged by the Board, giving all their time 
and strength to these labors. Some serve from ten to 
fifteen and even twenty churches and preaching stations. 
The cost has been $15,020. 

There are, then, at present, the following Norwegian 
Lutheran bodies in existence: 1, the Hange Synod; 2, 
the Norwegian Synod; 3, the United Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church; 4, the Independent Norwegian Ministers 
and Churches, altogether forming a large and strong 
branch of the Lutheran Church. 

Proselyting efforts have been of little success among 
these people. They are, even the pietists of the Hange 
branch, intensely devoted to the doctrines and usages of 
their mother Church. The work of gathering in the im- 
migrants has been, therefore, comparatively easy. Great 
missionary activity has characterized every branch of 
this grand division of the Lutheran Church, and the re- 
sults have been in proportion. The United Church sup- 
ports thirty-five missionaries serving 140 churches and 
stations, and spends $10,000 for their support. The work 
of Home Missions is also zealously prosecuted by the 
nineteen districts or conferences which have more than 
forty missionaries in the field, supplying nearly 200 
churches and stations. They raise about $20,000 for this 
work. The Hange Synod also employs a number of mis- 
sionaries and spends $3,000. The Norwegian Synod sup- 
ports a large number of pastors who devote their whole 
time to Home Missions. Its receipts are $20,000. 

The Finnish Synod numbers 8 ministers, 15 churches 
and 3,000 communicants, and has engaged one missionary 
with instructions to visit all the settlements of Finns in 
the United States which are not provided with the means 
of grace. 

The Icelandic Synod with 8 pastors, 25 churches and 
‘.000 communicants employs one missionary in Utah. 
le serves a church of thirty members, and labors among 
his countrymen who have been enticed into Mormonism. 
All the pastors of this Synod are in a sense home mis- 
slonaries; all the remaining synods, Danish and German, 
employ 24 missionaries and raise $6,100 for their sup- 
port. The 73 churches and stations served by them num- 
ber 3,940 communicants. 

We have thus a total for the General Synod of 151 
missionaries, 200 churches, 11,587 communicants and 
$77,054.90 in contributions; for the General Council 
(general boards, synods and individual congregations), 
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262 missi ies, 462 churches and stations, 33,917 com- special attention of the Lutheran Church of all national- 


municants, and $123,053 in contributions; for the Synodi- 
cal Conference: Missouri Synod 186 missionaries, 663 
churches and stations, 33,800 communicants, and $38,532 
in contributions; the three other synods, belonging to 
this general body: 14 missionaries, 40 churches and sta- 
tions, 3,000 communicants, and $4,500 in contributions; 
for the United Synod in the South, 11 missionaries, 15 
churches, 1,500 communicants,and $4,000 in contributions; 
and for the Independent Synods: the Norwegian, 123 mis- 
sionaries, 590 churches and stations, 17,500 communi- 
cants, und $53,000 in contributions; and for all other inde- 
pendent synods: 71 missionanes, 383 churches and sta- 
tions, 13,450 communicants, and $21,920 in contributions. 
Sum total: 818 missionaries, partly or entirely supported, 
2,358 churches or preaching stations, 114,754 communi- 
cants, and $282,059.90 receipts. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Some attention has also been paid by the Lutheran 
Church to this branch of Home Mission work. As early 
as 1853 a Church Extension Society was organized by 
the General Synod. The object was to collect the sum of 
$50,000, the interest of which was to be used for the work. 
In 1869 the society was re-organized. Since 1877 the 
moneys are raised on the apportionment plan, The in- 
stitution is incorporated and employs two secretaries, a 
general and a western. The treasurer reports receipts of 
$79,855.18, and assets amounting to $213,119.66, of which 
$96,560.58 is in mortgages, $98,400 in real estate and a 
balance of $18,159.08; liabilities $12,500, net assets $200,- 
619.66. Besides these assets there are a number of condi- 
tional mortgages in possession of the Board, amounting 
in all to $28,151.60, which are, however, only collectable 
in case the congregation, which has given the mortgage, 
leaves the General Synod. 

There is also, since 1872, a Lutheran Mission and Church 
Extension Society in the General Council. Its assets are 
not stated. The receipts (membership fees and church 
collections) for nine months in 1890, amounted to $3,251.84, 
The Society is incorporated and employs an agent. 

The Church Extension Society of the Swedish Augus- 
tana Synod during last year received $1,859. Assets not 
stated. 

In the Joint Synod of Ohio, there is in connection with 
the Board of Missions also a church building fund, which 
received $5,950.05 and leaned out $5,440.08. What its 
assets are does not appear. 

In the United Synod in the South the work of church 
extension is also one of the duties of the Board of Mis- 
sions. Untila separate Board is created, it acts as Board 
of Church Extension. Total receipts for Church Exten- 
sion $90,916.07. 


MISSION AMONG THE NEGROES, 

In the United Synod, South, the work among the 
Freedmen is conducted by committees of the various Dis- 
trict Synods. It is their purpose to secure money, cloth- 
ing, books, etc., and to assist in various ways, colored 
young men in their course of preparation for the minis- 
try and in their work among the Freedmen in the South. 
A number of young men have thus been enabled to pur- 
sue a course of study at Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. One of the results of this mission has been the or- 
ganization of a synod of Lutheran Freedmen, the so-called 
*‘Alpha” Synod. 

The Joint Synod of Ohio has instructed its Mission 
Board to commence missionary work among the Negroes, 
and has authorized it to draw upon the treasury of For- 
eign Missions for the support of such missions. 

The Missouri Synod has, for a number of years, been 
engaged in this work. It maintains four stations in New 
Orleans, and one each at Little Rock, Ark., Meherrin, 
Va., and Springfield, Ill. These seven stations are in 
charge of five pastors and four parochial school-teachers. 
They number 630 souls and 307 communicant members. 
Of the latter there are in New Orleans alone 220, The 
scholars in the parochial schools number 588. 


MISSION AMONG THE JEWS. 


The Missouri Synod has a mission among these people 
in New York; a converted Jew is the missionary, More 
extensive is the mission of the Norwegian Lutherans in 
Baltimore, Md. Their missionary, a German pastor, pub- 
lishes also a periodical especially devoted to the purposes 
of his work. Another Lutheran pastor is working for 
the conversion of the Jews in Chicago. 

MISSION AMONG THE MORMONS. 

We have already stated that the General Council’s 
English Board maintains a mission among these people. 
The Icelandic Synod also supports a missionary in Utah. 
Special attention has, however, been paid to this particu- 
lar work by the Swedish Augustana Synod. It supports 
three missionaries, each of whom serves a congregation. 
There are three churches; Zion’s, in Salt Lake City, or- 
ganized 1882, brick church built 1885, value $20,000, free 
of debt; communicants, 91; total members, 131; 35 
scholars in Sunday-school; raised for congregational 
expenses, $856.24. The two other churches are: Elim 
at Ogden, and Bethany at Provo City. Total value 
of buildings, $40,000; debts, $900; communicants, 149; 
members, 285; raised for current expenses, $1,861.84 


MISSION AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. 
This work has for more than twenty years claimed the 





ities. As early as 1861 the matter of weloming, advising 
and assisting immigrants, especially of the Lutheran 
faith, was discussed by the New York Ministerium. In 
1862 the matter was laid, also, before the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania. A joint committee was appointed, and a mis- 
sionary engaged, who began his labors at Castle Garden 
in May, 1865. A second missionary was appointed in 
1867, In 1871 the ‘‘ Lutheran Emigrant’s House Associa- 
tion” was chartered, and in 1873 the building No. 26 
State Street, now known as the ‘‘ Emigrant House,” was 
purchased in order to afford the immigrants protection 
against thieves, etc., and to give them a Christian home. 
The house was enlarged, and a large room set apart for a 
chapel, in which services are held not only on Sunday, 
but also every morning and evening. During the past 
year 12,144 immigrants were cared for. The receipts 
have amounted to $16,270.75, and the expenses to $14,- 
800.25, A large number of immigrants not only received 
meals and lodging gratuitously, but were also otherwise 
aided to enable them to reach their destination. The 
building has a value of $100,000, and is free of debt. The 
mission stands in connection with the General Council. 
This body also supports a missionary among the sick 
immigrants, etc., on Ward’s Island und in other institu- 
tions. The Augustana Synod has likewise a missionary 
at No. 26 State Street, New York, who takes care of the 
Swedish immigrants. 

The Missouri Synod, which formerly co-operated with 
the General Council, some ten years ago began a mission 
of its own, and purchased the building, No. 8 State Street. 
The number of immigrants who were lodged in this 
house was 6,467, This Synod has also an Immigrant Mis- 
sion in Baltimore. Its missionary received 1,301 immi- 
grants. 

Pastors of the Norwegian and Danish Synods are no 
less faithfully engaged in this laudable work. 


MISSION AMONG THE SEAMEN. 

This is also a branch of home missions. It may, per- 
haps, not be generally known that Scandinavia has nearly 
four times as much shipping, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, as Great Britain. Not only do tens of thousands of 
Scandinavian seamen annually come to our harbors on 
their own native ships, but their number serving on 
American steamers, sailing vessels, United States war- 
ships, ete., is also very large and steadily increasing. 
More than half of the sailors before the mast are said to 
be Scandinavians. Thirty thousand of them annually 
visit the port of New York, and they are all children of 
the Lutheran Church. In Brooklyn (William Street) 
there is a large seamen’s church, with two pastors, read- 
ing-rooms, and branches in New York and Philadelphia. 
In Boston, Baltimore, Savannah, Charleston, Wilming- 
ton, etc., the Scandinavian Lutherans put forth similar 
missionary efforts. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MENNONITE. 


BY JOHN F. FUNK, 


PRESIDENT OF THE MENNONITE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


THE home missionary work of the Mennonite Church, 
as an organized work, is still in its infancy. All that has 
been done in the past years was the work of individual ° 
ministers, whose hearts were moved, by the love of souls, 
to travel and preach in order that they might encourage 
the scattered members and build up weak churches in 
the newly settled portions of the country, trusting toa 
kind, heavenly Father for their support and the defray- 
ing of their expenses. Much self-sacrifice and commend- 
able zeal was manifested by many of these preachers in 
their efforts to work for the Lord. Of this we have not 
the time nor the space to write. At a conference held in 
Elkhart County, Indiana, in 1881, a resolution was adopt- 
ed to organize a work under the name of the Evangeliz- 
ing Committee, to create a fund for the purpose of meet- 
ing the expenses of ministers who leave their homes to 
labor for the salvation of souls in other parts of the coun- 
try. This committee has, during these ten years of its 
existence, collected by voluntary contributions $2,611.53, 
and has, through the ministers sent out, been instru- 
mental in organizing a number of congregations, and 
gathering into the Church a sufficient number of souls 
to make the work very interesting and encouraging. 

During the year ending December 31st, 1890, there were 
collected $818.97. During the same time were expended 
$659.73, and no less than 400 souls were brought into the 
fold. 

J. 8. Coffman’s time is almost entirely devoted to this 
work, and some five or six others likewise devote a por- 
tion of their time to it. While our beginning is small, we 
see with interest that the work is enlarging. There isa 
growing interest in this work in all our congregations 
East and West. Each year adds to the number of work- 
ers who are abi¢ and willing to go on evangelizing tours, 
and the laity continues to respond with greater readiness 
to the calls for funds. 

A few churches take up collections quarterly, or semi- 
yearly, or on Thanksgiving Day, to be used in evangel- 
izing; but far the greater part of the money collected for 
this purpose consists of gifts from private individuals, 
sent to the General Secretary, who holds it subject to the 
order of the Evangelizing Committee, 
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The evangelizing work up to this time has been con- 
fined chiefly to Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, IIli- 

ois, Michigan and Canada. Some efforts, however, 
have also been made in Oregon and Washington. 

The success of the work for the short time since its 
organization has been sufficiently marked to encourage 
the hope that in a few years many fold more can be ac- 
complished by the committee to enlarge the field of ope- 
rations, and that, through a greater number of able 
workers, numbers of souls may be persuaded to accept 
Christ as a Savior, and be numbered with the children of 
God. 

ELKHART, IND. ue J dey , 

METHODIST. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS, 


BY 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D., SECRETARY. 


METHODISM was in itself an incarnation of Domestic 
Missions during its first half century in this country. It 
was not until 1819 that its Missionary-Society was organ- 
ized. The first missionary sent out was the Rev. Ebene- 
zer Brown, who was sent to labor among the French peo- 
ple in Louisiana. 

The Missionary Society has always been both a home 
and foreign society. The story of the origin of its work 
among the aborigines of this country through the conver- 
sion of a colored man, named John Stewart, who felt 
drawn to go in a northwestward direction and reached 
the Wyandotte Indians at Upper Sandusky, is well 
known. This was in 1816, and from that time until tae 
present the Methodist Episcopal Church has had missions 
among the Indians. 

A great work among the Germans originated in the 
conversion of William Nast when he was a librarian and 
teacher of German in the Military Academy of West 

_ Point. His earnest preaching at various places in Ohio 
was attended with remarkable success, and the work has 
continued to spread until the present time. 

The Society has followed the pioneers of civilization 
through all our new States and Territories of the West, 
among the colored people of the South, and among the 
various foreign immigrants. At the present time it has 
eleven missions which are administered as Foreign Mis- 
sions—i.e., missions which are put under the care of a 
superintendent and are not administered by annual ,con- 
ferences as is the case with other Domestic Missions. 
These Missions are Arizona, Black Hills, California Ger- 
man, Indian Territory, Nevada, New Mexico English, 
New Mexico Spanish, North Pacific German, Northwest 
Norwegian and Danish, Utah and Wyoming. 

The number of members and probationers is as follows: 
ABB es oc cvescccvcccescecsees 411\California German.......... 829 
a errr 882'Indian Mission...............3,462 


which is, perhaps, equally divided between white people in the 
Oklahoma region and Indians in the Indian Territory. 


ic cctusnsaseseckssueaed 9% Northwest Norwegian anu 

New Mexico English......... 443 SE iresciacend nanensen 508 
a Spanish........ i. ctedcanheneenmieneine 1,310 

North Pacific German....... Se ccc eccancconcoans os 720 


In regard to the missions scattered among the various 
conferences, it is difficult to say just how much ought to 
be counted as the result of the labors of the Missionary 
Society. The custom is to count as members and proba- 
tioners, in connection with the Society, those belonging 
to all stations which receive help from the Society; but 
some of those stations receive a very small amount of 
help, and others, which receive none at all, having be- 
come self-supporting, are still the result of the mission- 
ary labors of the Society. 

The whole number counted last year as members and 
probationers in the missions already named and in sta- 
tions connected with the various conferences receiving 
missionary help, was over three.hundred thousand. The 
(ierman work has now come to number over fifty thou- 
sand members, and the Scandinavian work over twelve 
thousand. There is some work also among French, Ital- 
ians, Bohemians, Welsh, Chinese, Japanese and Portu- 
guese populations. 

The amount expended for Domestic Missions last year 
was $460,000, of which in round numbers, $2,000 was for 
wérk among the Welsh populations; $52,000 for the 
Scandinavian population; $47,000 for the Germans; 
$7,000 for the French; $14,000 for the Spanish in New 
Mexico; $9,000 for the Chinese; $7,000 for the Japanese; 
$6,000 for Bohemians and Hungarians; %3,000 for Italians; 
#1,000 for Portuguese; $5,000 for the Indians; $25,000 for 
mission work in conferences north of the Potomac and 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers; $82,000 for 
work in conferences in Iowa and Kansas, and States 
north of them, including the Black Hills; $58,000 for 
work among the whites of the South; $55,000 for colored 
work in the South; $62,000 for work in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, and $24,000 for work on the Pacific Coast. 

Except the missions already spoken of, the work is ad- 
ministered by making appropriations to the conferences, 

‘which, by their Committee on Missions, consisting of the 
presiding elders, make the distribution to such points 
within their bounds as need mission help, with the ap- 
proval of the presiding bishop. 

It is always expected that people of each station or cir- 
cuit will do all that is possible to support their own min- 
ister, and these are grants in aid; and it is only in a few 








cases in the very beginning of the work that the whole 
support of the missionary is paid by the Society. 
New YORE City. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 





BY A MEMBER OF THE BOARD. 


Church Extension in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is the most remarkable and effective development of 
home mission work within the last quarter of a century. 
Its Board of Managers, consisting of thirty-two ministers 
and as many laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is located in the city of Philadelphia. The organization 
was instituted by direction of the General Conference of 
1864 nnder the leadership of the present Corresponding 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Kynett, who, with the ex- 
ception of a brief period immediately following the first 
organization, has, as its executive officer, had charge of 
its affairs from the beginning. Both the Board of Mana- 
agement and and its executive officer are chosen by the 
General Conference every four years, and are directly re- 
sponsible to that body. In the intervals of the General 
Conference, ‘‘ the General Committee of Church Exten- 
sion,” composed of the Bishops of the Church, fourteen 
members from as many General Conference Districts, into 
which the whole country is divided, and fourteen dele- 
gates from the Board of Administration in Philadelphia, 
has general supervision of this work. This Committee 
meets annually in the month of November, and is now 
(November 5th) in session in Columbus, Ohio. An assist- 
ant corresponding secretary, chosen by the General Com- 
mittee on the Nomination of the Bishops, is practically 
the field secretary. For sixteen years Dr. C. C. McCabe, 
the present senior secretary of the Missionary Society, 
served in that office with great efficiency. On his trans- 
fer to the Missionary Society by election of the General 
Conference of 1884, after an interval of a year and a 
half, Dr. W. A. Spencer, then of Chicago, was chosen to 
fill the vacancy. His eminent ability and success in this 
work for the last five years has won the admiration and 
gratitude of the entire Church. 

The revenues for carrying forward this work are de- 
rived from annual collections taken in the churches in 
response to a call for a definite amount by the General 
Committee, bejuests, and personal contributions from 
generous friends. A special department, which has 
given great satisfaction, is the Frontier and Mountain 
Fund plans. Under the first, during the last ten years, 
450 special gifts of $250 each have been secured for the 
erection of new churches on the frontier. The average 
cost of these frontier churches is a little over $2,000, and 
their present value, in most cases, much more than that. 
Under the second, fifty special gifts of $100 each have 
been received within the last three years, and as many 
churches among the very poor of the Central South and 
regions beyond have been secured, averaging in value 
about $800. These church houses are, of course, modest 
structures; but they are neat and tasteful, nearly all 
built by architectural plans furnished by the Board, and, 
answering to the excellent rule, are ‘‘ the most attractive 
places in their neighborhood.” In a new and rapidly de- 
veloping country, like our great West, they are the seed 
out of which larger and better churches are every year 
being developed. 

The funds employed in this work are of two classes, de- 
termined by the wish of the contributors: The general 
fund, derived chiefly from collections in the churches, 
but including the specials above referred to, is available 
for donations to churches and the general purposes of the 
Board; and the Loan Fund, used only by loans under 
stringent regulations adopted by the Board. 

All grants of donations and loans are made only upon 
written application in each case, giving full statement of 
facts duly authenticated and recommended by the mis- 
sionary or pastor, the superintendent or presiding elder, 
and a local committee or board within each conference or 
mission. 

The Architectural Department has given great satisfac- 
tion. The traveler can easily identify the Methodist 
churches in the smaller towns of the Northwest by their 
singular grace and beauty. Over 400 designs for churches 
have been furnished by the Board, and give universal sat- 
isfaction. 

The twenty-sixth year of this work in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has just closed with the month of Octo- 
ber. The Report covering the whole period shows re- 
ceipts on the General Fund by collections, etc., of over 
$2,825,000, a permanent capital in the Loan Fund of over 

750,000, and that churches borrowing out of this fund 
have returned an aggregate amount almost equal to the 
capital. Including loans with donations, over $4,300,000 
have been used in Church Extension work during this 
last quarter of a century, and over 7,900 churches have 
received aid from the Board. Ananalysis of the reports 
shows a gradual and healthful increase in every depart- 
ment of this work, the receipts and disbursements of the 
last four years passing the ‘‘ million dollar line.” 





EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH. 
BY J. C., HARTZELL, D.D., SECRETARY, 








The Methodist Episcopal Church began her re-organiza- 
tion in the South immediately after the War. That ter- 
ritory since the division of 1844 being occupied by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. South, Up to 1880 the an- 





nual conferences have grown from three to thirty-two, 
and the communicants of the Church have increased from 
75,000 to nearly 500,000, about equally divided between 
the white and colored people. Over 5,000 new church 
edifices have been erected during the past twenty-five 
years. The increase in the Sunday-school work has been 
equally glorious. The educational work of the Church 
was begun among the white people of the Church in 
Tennessee as an independent local movement, and among 
the colored people by the organization of a special society 
in 1866. During the past eight years the educational 
work of the Church among both white and colored peo- 
ple has been under the direction of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society. The schools are among 
both white and colored people, whatever separation there 
is being based upon mutual preferences of both races, 
without any law forbidding students to enter any school 
they desire. 

The Society is now celebrating its Quarter Centennial 
Jubilee. A system of schools has been the result of the 
twenty-five years of work, with thirteen collegiate cen- 
ters, twenty-seven academic centers, two theological 
seminaries, three medical schools, one school of dentistry, 
two legal schools and industrial departments in connec- 
tion with all the principalschools. The real estate of the 
schools is valued at nearly $2,000,000, 

The total amount expended by this Society in educa- 
tional work alone in twenty-five years is $2,939,785,25, 
In the same territory the Missionary Society has expend- 
ed at least $4,000,000, and the Church Extension Society 
over $1,000,000, besides what has been done through the 
benevolent work of the Sunday-school Union and Tract 
’ Societies. The Missionary Society supplements the sup- 
port of ministers in the thirty-two Annual Conferences; 
the Church Extension Society builds churches; and the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society is de- 
voted entirely to the establishment and maintenance of 
institutions of learning. 

All these movements of the same Church present a 
magnificent missionary movement among the colored 
people and poorer white people of the South. Each 
school is a temple of the living God. The Bible is taught 
in all classes, in a carefully arranged four years’ course, 
The Annual Conferences indicate a steady addition in 
conversions, in church building, and the development of 
aggressive Christian influences. 

To be more specifie as to the educational work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church under the above-named So- 
ciety, I quote the following summary from our last an- 
nual report: 

Teachers of all grades: Male, 182; female, 148—total, 330: 
also practice teachers, 147. Grand total—477. 

Students enrolled: Male, 4,696; female, 4,614—total, 9,310. 

Students residing in boarding-halls, 2,050. 

In college courses of study: Classical, 99; scientific, 36: 
philosophical, 22; specials, 15—total, 172. 

In academic courses of study: College preparatory, 1,099; 
normal, 598; English, 6,249; specials, 92—total, 9,138. 

Preparing for the ministry: In regular course—Seniors, 
28; Middles, 26; Juniors, 145; Specials, 182—total, 826. 

In Medical Schools: Seniors, 26; Middles, 69; Juniors, 100 
—total, 195. 

In School of Dentistry, 5. 

In School of Pharmacy, 9. 

Students in Music: Vocal classes, 3,823; voice culture, 220: 
organ, 205; piano, 448; other instruments, 24—total, 4,720. 

Students in Art: Maile, 14; female, 45—total, 59. 

Students in Nurse-training, 50. 

Students in Stenography, 30. 

Students in Law, 30. 

Students in Book-keeping, 353. 

Discipline during the year: Suspended, 53; expelled, 11. 

Students aided: By the Society, 269; by Board of Educa- 
tion, 155—total, 424. 

Manual Training and Trade Schools.—The manual train- 
ing and trade schools up to this date have all heen in the 
schools among the colored people. The summaries for the 
year are as follows: Male students, 1,008; female, 1,220— 
total, 2,223. 

They are distributed as follows: Agriculture, 169; print- 
ng, 189; tailoring, 8; painting, 11; type-writing, 22; car- 
pentry, 470; cabinet-making, 20; wood-working, machine 
shop, 16; blacksmithing, 123; iron-working, machine shop, 
15; wagon-making, 21; housekeeping, 234; sewing, 1,157: 
cooking, 219; dressmaking, 197; millinery, 54; shoemaking, 
82; masonry, 99; laundering, 144; painting and graining, 9: 
gardening, 12; art needlework, 20; architectural drawing, 
14; glazing, 6; bakery, 9; engraving, 15; scroll-sawing, 20: 
milling, 8. 

Conversions reported during the year, 457. 

It is to be remembered that the above work has no re- 
lation organically to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, but is the outgrowth of the philanthropic and 
Chnistian benevolence of the chief branch of Methodism 
toward the colored and poorer white people in the six- 
teen Southern States since the late war. 

CINCINNATI, O. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


The Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has both a foreign and a domestic depart- 
ment. The domestic work is among the Western confer- 
ences, among Germans in Texas and Louisiana and in the 
Florida Conference, besides a large work among the In- 
dians of the Indian Territory. Its receipts last year for 
domestic missions were $118,896. The conference known 





as the Indian Mission Conference has upward of 8,000 
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members, of whom a large pro ion are Indians. The 
membership of the Western conferences, which are con- 
sidered home mission ground, reaches a total of 12,369. 
The membership of the two German missions is 864, 
and of the Florida Conference 2,685, 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 











BY WILLIAM B. DERRICK, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church sprang into 
existence almost a century ago, gathering as she went the 
despised Negro, assuring him that God was no respecter 
of persons; that with him fitness and character were the 
tests to claim membership. _The growth was slow on the 
account of slavery, which hindered her missionaries from 


visiting the sections where the colored people were to be . 


found in large numbers. Not until twenty-five years ago 
did the effectual door open, and the home work really be-. 
gin. 

During this period we have planted upward of 2,500 
churches. Among this number some very costly edifices 
are to be found, gathering a membership of fully 350,000; 
collecting for the maintenance of the pastors who have 
the oversight of these churches, fully $550,000 annually. 
Until up to date, fully 2,000 of these churches are self- 
sustaining; by this will be seen that there are 500 
churches yet to be considered dependent chunches, re- 
ceiving aid from the Society. 

Our methods for raising the necessary funds to ass st 
these points are as follows: 1. There is a law formed by 
the General Conference, setting apart Easter Sabbath as 
Missionary day, when, throughout the Church, Easter 
offerings are laid upon the altar for the sacred cause of 
missions. Sixty per cent. of the gross amount is retained in 
each Annual Conference district, to be applied to the home 
work, and forty per cent. is given for the work in foreign 
fields. 2. In each congregation is a regularly organized 
missionary society which makes annual returns through 
the pastor to the Conference, when sixty per cent. is 
again retained by the Conference and forty per cent. sent 
to the Department of Missions for the foreign work. 3. 
Another source of revenue comes from what is known 
in the financial system of our organization as the Dollar 
System. There is a department of finance, the business 
of which is to receive from each communicant one dol- 
lar or as much of said sum as can be conveniently paid. 
Forty per cent. of the gross amount is sent to the Annual 
Conference to be distributed among the widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers, and to ministers who are 
unable to perform the duties of active pastors. Fully 
$40,000 is expended annually from this department for 
missionaries who are laboring in mission fields, besides 
$20,000 from the Missionary Department. 

Considering that the Church is composed of a large 
number of men and women, who have lived and worked 
at daily labor and domestic service, who have promptly 
and willingly contributed of their scanty means to assist 
in the maintenance of our mission work in home and 
foreign fields, it is doing well. By persistent labor and 
thrift, mingled with zealand sacrifice, with our humble 
means and the generous and'kindly encouragement of 
our Christian friends we have maintained our society. 

New YorkK OIry. 
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BY BISHOP J. W. HOOD. 





In 1863 we had six annual conferences in the Northern 
and Eastern States. The total membership was then 
5,000. In each of the annual conferences there was a 
Home Mission Board. 

When the way was opened for us to extend our efforts 
into the South, the several mission boards sent mission- 
aries into that field. 

We found our people everywhere ready to receive the 
Gospel; but they were very poor, and our handful of 
people in the North and East were unable to do much 
more than support the churches there. 

The missionaries were, therefore, left largely to their 
own resources. Thousands of people were gathered, and 
societies were formed, but for several years they were 
without houses of worship. They worshiped in “groves, 
in the open air, and in ‘rough shanties. What few 
churches the colored Methodists had before the War were 
claimed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 
a few instances these were secured for a time. It is quite 
safe to say that we are occupying less than one hundred 
churches in the entire South, that we have not built 
‘luring the last twenty-eight years. 

In the State of North Carolina alone we have built 
nearly 500 churches, and at least three-fourths of them 
have been established where there was not even the 
nuclous of an organization when we commenced our 
missionary work in that State. 

We have now from fifteen to twenty churches in coun- 
ties in which there were not fifteen Methodist people, 
when we commenced our work there. 

We have done nearly as well in Alabama as in North 
Carolina, 

Our Statistical Secretary reports about 4,000 churches. 
Quite ‘four-fifths of the entire number are the result of 
our missionary work in the South during the last twenty- 
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eight years, and’ at least three-fourths of the churches in 
which we now worship have been built during the last 
fifteen years. The demands of the South have been so 
great that we had to neglect other sections. 

The New England Conference has six missions, three 
in Connecticut, one in Rhode Island and two in Massa- 
chusetts. The Philadelphia and Baltimore Conference 
has eight or ten; the Allegheny Conference has three; 
The Ohio Conference five; and each of the Southern Con- 
ferences are supporting a considerable number of mis- 

We have now a Ladies’ Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society, which rais*ts money for the mission work. About 
one-half of the amount raised is appropriated to Home 
Missions. 

We are building so many churches that, even where 
our membership is large, they can do at present, but little 
more than take care of their own work. Hundreds of 
the churches are yet unfinished, or in debt, and when 
appeals are made to them to help elsewhere, they feel 
unable to do so. Nevertheless we are pushing on the 
work and are having very great success. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. 


COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





BY BISHOP L. H. HOLSEY. 





The missionary operations of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America were put on foot in 1870, 
when the Church was organized. When the Discipline 
was adopted for the government of the Church a consti- 
tution was framed and incorporated, under which the 
missionary work of the Church was to be conducted. 
Since then, however, there have been some changes made, 
so as to meet new demands that have come with the growth 
of the Church. In co-operation with the Mission Board 
we have a Church Extension Society, whose work is to 
aid the Mission Board by furnishing money to buy church 
property in those places under the direction of the Board. 
This department of mission work is new, being only 
eighteen months old, and was established at the last Gen- 
eral Conference. it has special devices, under an agent 
and directors, to create an extension fund. So far as we 
have tried it it has done well, and promises to greatly aid 
in the extension of the Gospel in those parts where we 
are few and weak. 

Our Mission Board consists of one representative from 
each Annual Conference, who are appointed by the Gen- 
eral Conference and hold their office for four years, the 
Bishop being ex-officio member of the Board. 

The funds are raised by a small annual assessment laid 
on each member of the Church, collected by the pastors 
and by local or auxiliaty societies in the respective ap- 
pointments. In connection with these we have a 
Woman’s Missionary Society in most of the conferences 
that work under the direction of the General Board, and 
whose net funds are at its disposition. In this way we 
have been able to do something for the cause of missions 
in the Southern States and the District of Columbia. 

We have certain territory selected by the General 
Conference that we call Mission Conferences. These 
are largely supported by the funds of the Mission Board, 
and all who are employed in them have their salaries 
and traveling expenses estimated and paid by the Board. 
Yet there are many places outside of the special Mission 
Conferences that receive aid from the Board. We have 
at present four Mission Conferences, in which there are 
employed sixty missionaries, and representing over five 
thousand private members. 

We have no other workers employed in the missions; 
but regular ordained ministers, mostly transferred from 
the older and established conferences. We have no 
women as yet in the field. 

The expenditure for the last year was, in round num- 
bers, $7,800, besides that part of salaries for workers that 
is only reported in the Mission Annual Conferences, the 
amount of which I have no data to make a report. 

It should be remembered that the Church is young, be- 
ing only twenty years since its organization, and, there- 
fore, up to a few years back, the greater part of the ter- 
ritory operated in was mere missionary ground, so far as 
it concerned our Church. 

As to results, we think that they are satisfactory. Many 
of the conferences have grown from small beginnings as 
a mission to established and self-sustaining conferences, 
and the hope is that in two or three years the present Mis- 
sion Conferences will be able to. stand alone, so that we 
can invest in others, 

AUGUSTA, GA, ; 


METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 





BY THE REV. BENJAMIN STOUT, SECRETARY. 


The Methodist Protestant Church has been doing home 
mission work for many years. The home and foreign 
mission work of the Church prior to the last General 
Conference, which was held in Adrian, Mich., May, 1888, 
was under the supervision of one Board. At that time 
the Board of Home Missions was constituted, and located 
at Grafton, West Virginia. 

The Board is assisting at various points in the West 
and South in erecting churches and sustaining mission- 
aries.. We have two missionaries in the city of Seattle, 
Wash.; two in Kansas City, Kan.; one in Indi- 











anapolis, Ind.; one in Adrian, Mich.; one in Des Moines 

Iowa; one in Corsicana, Tex. We also own property 
in Cameron and Sulphur Springs, Tex., Elkins, W. Va. 
Our mission property is. valued at $46,570, with a debt of 
$8,000. 

We are now erecting a $5,000 church in the city of 
Marion, Ind. We have ten Sunday-schools with over 700 
children in attendance. Our missions, with the excep- 
tion of two—Adrian, Mich., and Indianapolis, Ind.—are 
in their infancy, not being three years old. They are all 
advancing well. Our mission in Seattle was organized 
by the Rev. O. V. W. Chandler, on the first Sunday in 
January, 1891. He now has a substantial but small 
meinbership (not fifty); they will raise $800 this year 
toward the support of a second missionary in that city. 
The Sunday-school numbers 100 or more. 

The amount raised last year, from May the 14th, 1890, 
to May the 14th, 1891, was $8,045.74. The Board has 
asked the Church for the present vear $15,000. Ten 
times that amount could be used to great advantage in 
rendering assistance in many places where we havea 
small membership. 

Thave received over 1,000 letters during the past year, 
from all parts of the United States, a large majority of 
them asking for help. This fact shows that the great 
want of the people is the Word of life. The Methodist 
Protestant Church is doing a good work at home and in 
Japan, and is steadily increasing her contributions for the 
cause of missions year by year. 

ROCKFORD, W. VA. 


FREE METHODIST CHURCH. 





BY THE REV. B. T. ROBERTS. 





Much of the work carried on by the Free Methodists is 
of a home missionary character. We consider it our spe- 
cial mission to preach the Gospel to the poor. That we 
may do this effectually, we require all our houses of wor- 
ship to be plain, and all the seats in them to be free, so 
that the poor may not feel that they are intruders, or 
that they advertise their poverty by occupying seats re- 
served for those who are unable to pay for them. Our 
preachers are content with a very moderate support, so 
that not much money is required to meet the running ex- 
penses of these churches. 

We have conferences on the frontier—one.in Nebraska, 
one in West Kansas, one in Dakota, one in Northern 
Minnesota, one in Texas, two in California, and one in 
Oregon and Washington, and one in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. 

We have two missions in Chicago, one in Buffalo. 

Our preachers are directed to hold meetings in destitute 
neighborhoods, and to consider themselves as pastors of 
irreligious families who do not attend church anywhere. 

NORTH CHILI, MONROE Co., N. Y. 


NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. WILLARD H. HINKLEY, 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 








The Board of Home and Foreign Missions is appointed 
annually by the General Convention of the New Jeru- 
salem in the United States. It is composed of ten 
members, all ministers, of whom the President of the 
Convention (now the Rev. Chauncey Giles, of Philadel- 
phia), is chairman. It provides principally for the mis- 
sion work in territory outside of the State Associa- 
tions, not provided for by them, and also aids some of 
these associations with funds, not, however, directing or 
controlling their operations. It has also extended its 
work to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Some of its 
missionaries are permanently employed, ministering to 
small societies or organized churches, as well as preach- 
ing and lecturing. They also sell and distribute the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg, and books and tracts explanatory of 
the doctrines of the New Church. The Board employs 
regularly five missionaries, who are employed in Kansas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida and Texas, and five or six 
others in occasional work in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Virginia and Arkansas. 

The Board also aids the work conducted by the Michi- 
gan, Canada, Illinois, Maryland and California Associa- 
tions of the New Church, each of which has its own 
Board ef Missions, by supplying funds to enable them to 
pay the salaries of their missionaries. All of the last 
named bodies cover a large territory outside of their 
several States, and each employs one or two missionaries, 
most of whom devote a part of their time to small socie- 
ties or churches for portions of the year. 

In Massachusettts, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
the associations are able to maintain their mission work 
without the pecuniary aid of the General Board, and do 
not call upon it for such aid. 

The foreign work of this Board is for the present con- 
fined to Europe; altho the New Church Doctrines are 
being proclaimed in portions of Australia, India, Japan 
and the West Indies by English or native missionaries. 

The amount annually expended by the General Board 
is between $5,000 and $6,000, and by the States Associa- 
tion about $10,000 more. The former has no salaried 
officers, and its expenses are very small. Its head- 
quarters are at No. 16 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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less imbned with its order and polity, as manifested by 
the presence and influence among them of such officers 
as Ruling Elders, Of the 21,000 landing during the first 
twenty years of the settlement—from 1620 to 1640— 
Mather says that ‘* more than 4,000 were Presbyterians.” 
From 1660 to 1690, great numbers of our people were 
compelled to flee from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Germany and Moravia, and 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, by Louis 
XIV, drove thousands of Huguenots from France, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, to New England, New York, 
‘* the Jerseys,” Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the two Carolinas and Georgia. Somewhere 
about 1690, the first Presbyterian Church was gathered in 
Philadelphia, Before or about the same time, the con- 
gregations of Snow Hill, Pokomock, Wicomico, Rehoboth 
and Manokin, were gathered on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Early offorts were made to form a 
presbytery out of the scattered ministers and congrega- 
tions, but none was organized until about 1700 or 1705. 
We have the mutilated minutes of its meetings from 1706, 
but the early history of the date and circumstances of its 
firat gathering is lost. The people of all nationalities 
awakened the compassions of these ministers. The Ger- 
man, the Huguenot, the Hollander, the Swede, the Mora- 
vian and the Welsh, enjoyed their missionary labors as 
well as the English-speaking settlers. They established 
missions among the Negroes and the Indians; sending 
Occum to the tribes on Long Island, and later to the 
Oneidas, Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, and other families 
of the Iroquois; and David Brainerd, and afterward his 
brother John, to the Indian tribes of New Jersey and 
Peansylvania—the Delawares, the Shawnees and Tusca- 
roras; and later still missionaries like Gideon Blackburn 
to the Cheroxse3, Choctaw3, Sanduskies and other tribes. 

On nearly every page of the minutes of the first Presby- 
tery an Synod, and afterward of the General Assembly, 
orzanized out of the Synod in 173), are found what they 
callei ‘‘ supplications” from new and feeble and distant 
s2ttlements, for missionaries and the means to aid in their 
support. The descriptions of their spiritual wants and 
destitutions are always pathetic, and often heart-rending. 
To secure the means, the Presbytery and the old Synod 
order2d annual collections from all their churches to be 
used in the support of the missionaries in these feeble 
settlements. It will be interesting and instructive to 
know that the first recorded grant of missionary money 
was made to the First Presbyterian congregation of New 
York in 1719, to enable it to support the Gospel. 

As the boundaries of the country grew and its frontiers 
were extended, South and West and North, and the im- 
portance of the work increased, the General Assembly 
appointed a Standing Committee of Missions in 1802. 
Its nomination of missionaries was made to, and con- 
firmed by, the General Assembly in open session. The 
work was prosecuted with increased diligence and suc- 
cess. 

The population increased, and settlements extended very 
rapidly after the War of 1812. The missionary wants and 
work extended as rapidly as the population,and beyond the 
power of the Standing Committee of Missions to supply. 
To meet this growing demand, and render the manage- 
ment of the work more efficient than it could possibly 
be either by the Standing Committee or the General As- 
sembly itself, in the few days of its annual session, it 
organized, in May, 1816, tho Board of Missions. After 
the organization of the Board, the work of Home Missions 
ihcreased rapidly in extent and interest. 

After the division of the Church into the Old and New 
Sstiool branches, the latter worked through the Ameri- 
can Hom: Missionary Society until 1855, when the Church 
Extension Committee was organized by the Assembly. 
Tais was changed in 1861 to the Committee of Home Mis- 
sions. 

Tae glorious re-union of the two Assemblies was ac- 
complished in 1870 after a separation of thirty-two years, 
a whole generation. At the re-union, the Board of Mis- 
sioa3 and ths Committes of H»m:> Missions were united 
under the legal name and style of ‘‘the Board of Home Mis- 
sion; of the Presbyteriax Church in the United States of 
Anzrica,” anldincorporatel by the Legislatureof the 
State of New York, April 19th, 1872. 

Sincs re-union the growth and success of Home Mis- 
sions has been such as to call forth constant gratitude to 
Goi. In only asingle instance has the number of mis- 
sionaries fallen short of 1,090, while in some instances it 
has risen to more than 1,700, 

The number of churches organized is 2,977, and the 





during its division, and since its re-union, presents a~ 


grand total of 58,863 missionary appointments, and 
$14,809,454.79 contributed for the cause. In addition to 
these numbers and amounts, the vast donations of cloth- 
ing and other comforts from the Church to the mis- 
sionaries, during all these years, should be taken into 
account, and they vastly swell the aggregate. In the 
meantime this oldest and largest mission work of the 
Church has suggested and assisted the institution of all 
the other boards and agencies of our Zion. ‘A river,” 
it has truly been, whose streams have made glad “ the 
city of God.” 

The receipts of the Board for the year ending April 
ist, 1891, are as follows: 


* Woman’s Missionary Societies..... 288,108 60 


pe SRE sicspobusugceokeatnesneneats 87,990 11 
© FCPROS COB. iis ih. vive cc dccs ess 45,714 13 
“ Interest on Permanent and Trust 

Peres» ctrnscentcenstespsance ode 12,814 % 

Permanent and Trust Funds....... 23,890 17 
“4 —_———— $768,254 88 
Cae Ga Tikva dick cn avkann cbisccchsdepenvesatestnette 64,012 21 
New York Synodical Aid Fund.................ssceeeee0s 13,970 81 
Babette cance dccrecnnedncccenccanchesoncedacesspsncsius 3,125 80 
Total $849,363 65 


The Board’s work is as long and broad as the national 
domain. Its missionaries are in forty-five of the fifty 
States and Territories of the Union. 

The following summary shows the work of the Board 
last year: 


Number of missionaries..............sessseeesecees 1,677 
“i “ missionary teachers...............s++++ 340 
Additions on profession of faith................+5 10,683 
© CIB NEDiisc ck chic cece covetsedgodssctne 7,408 
TRUE. Ain: taiicnicamsndecdinecnesreien 113,420 
| SR nnnkicécesandsienses heanes deel 156,262 
MEE Cs ohne p phddcccnccccnkscicedeabinestetes 8,861 
Ne TR cos ovcnrestsicscccgsusssocedsvedentel 5,218 
Sunday-schools organized..............seeseeeseeeee 438 
Number of Sunday-schools. ............cseseseeeeess 2,452 
Membérship of Sunday-schools..................0+ 178,169 
Church Edifices (value of same, $4,975,292)........ 18,581 

= 7 built during the year (cost of 

Same, $425,482). .........ceceeees 

* repaired and enlarged (cost of 
Secs <cumnncoontdeons 291 
Cope, Ge: Gch ctes cnc vcusdcadadevocevets $143,863 
Churches self-sustaining this year................ 39 
” organized this year................0.s005 139 
Number Of parsonages (value $492,704)............ 37 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR HOME MISSIONS. 


Previous to the re-union of the Old and New School 
branches, in 1870, a conference was held in Chicago be- 
tween Dr. Kendall and others, having reference to the 
organization of a Woman's Board of Home Missions. 
The weightier interests of the question of re-union so 
absorbed the attention of the Church that for a time pos- 
itive action was deferred, tho various parties kept agi- 
tating the question until it was consummated in 1878. 
It became evident that the Indians, the Spanish-speaking 
people of Colorado and New Mexico, as well as the Mor- 
mons of Utah and Idaho, must be reached, if at all, 
through their children. 

The General Assembly of 1875 recommended a central 
organization to be exclusively devoted to woman's work 
for Home Missions, and the Assembly of the succeeding 
year authorized the Synods to appoint committees of 
women to co-operate with the Home Board in bringing 
this about. A convention of delegates from the various 
Synods was held in December of 1878 in the Bible House, 
New York City. The meeting resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the Woman’s Executive Committee. Their suc- 
cess in raising funds for the support of schools and teach- 
ers has been almost phenomenal. It has not been realized 
at the expense of the Board of Home Missions. 

The following table shows the sums of money raised 
and the number of teachers employed each year from the 
organization of the Woman’s Executive Committee to the 
present time: 








tic work among the Freedmen of the South for 
about twenty-seven years. This work first assumed defi- 
nite organic form in 1865, when the Old School Assembly, 
in session at Pittsburgh, Pcnn., appointed a committee to 
establish churches and schools that the Freedmen might 
have the Gospel. It was not a popular movement, and 
the first secretary found many strong churches that were 
unwilling toeven give the cause a hearing, At first the 
income was small, and very few competent men and 
women were willing to goas ministers and teachers. 
Most of those who did go, however, were thoroughly con- 
sccrated, and were willing to make as great sacrifices 
and displayed as much courage as any soldier on any bat- 
tlefield. They knew that civil liberty without liberty 
from ignorance, superstition and sin, would prove a curse 

“rather than a blessing to the Negro; and they went forth 
to give that liberty wherewith Christ makes his people 
free. 

When the work began there were in all the South about 
five thousand colored Presbyterians; but they had no edu- 
cated teachers or preachers of their own race; they had 
no schoolhouses, no churches, and no means. 

The work has grown steadily, year by year; about 
300 churches have been organized, into which have 
come on profession of their faith about 25,000 mem- 
bers. More than $2,000,000 have been expended 
in supporting ministers and teachers and in erecting 
churches and schoolhouses of various grades, from the 
parochial school to the university. Competent colored 
teachers, educated in our higher institutions, are nun- 
bered by the hundreds, if not by thonsands, and we have 
more than 200 educated colored ministers. Last year the 
Board had under commission 14 white and 120 colored 
ministers, 4 white and 19 colored catechists, 48 white and 
159 colored teachers, making in all 354 Christian mission- 
aries. It had under its care during the year 252 churches, 
17 mission stations, with 15,846 communing members, 
259 Sabbath-schools, with 18,212 Sabbath-school scholars. 
Into the schools, colleges and seminaries of the Board 
were gathered last year 11,029 pupils, and the work was 
maintained at an expense of about $160,000, in addition 
to more than $50,000 contributed by the colored people. 
The work is enlarging very rapidly, and the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

The great aim of the Board is to establish and maintain 
churches; and it only sustains parochial schools when 
there are no adequate public schools for the colored peo- 
ple. But this is still the conditioy of a very large part of 
the South, as may be seen by any one who will study the 
Census of 1890. 

While the Board recognizes no color line, and neither 
gives a man a position for which he is unfitted because 
he is a colored man, nor refuses him a position for which 
he is fitted on account of his color, it recognizes the im- 
portance and necessity of affording such educational facili- 
ties as will soon supply educated colored men and women 
to meet the demand for colored teachers, } ministers and 
leaders of thought. For this reason educational insti- 
tutions of higher grade than the mere parochial school, 
with adequate scholarships, are founded and maintained. 
Beginning with minor institutions of this class, we have 
in the Indian Territory, Oak Hill, with 4 teachers and 53 
students; in Arkansas, at Pine Bluff, Richard Allen In- 
stitute, with 5 teachers and 280 students, and Cotton 
Plant, with 4 teachers and 221 students; in Tennessee, 
Swift Memorial Institute, with 4 teachers and 158 pupils; 
in Georgia, Haines Industrial Suhool, with 7 teachers and 
525 students; in South Carolina, Immanuel School, with 
6 teachers and 180 pupils; Wallingsford Acadeiny, with 
6 teachers and 250 students; Brainard Institute, with 1 
teachers and 442 pupils; Ferguson Academy, with 6 
teachers and 115 pupils; and at Beaufort Academy, 1! 
teachers and 504 pupils; in North Carolina we have 
Albion Academy, with 4 teachers and 213 pupils; at 
Amelia, Court House, Va., 5 teachers and 186 pupils and 
many other institutions of nearly the same grade in 
different parts of the South. We have two great institu- 
tions for the higher education of young women, Scotia 
Seminary, at Concord, N. C., and Mary Allen Seminary, 
at Crocket, Tex. 

In each of these institutions there will be this year 
more than 250 boarding pupils receiving the best possible 
industrial, intellectual, moral and training. 
From these goede are going forth Sy agg of 
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Miss. Ths Board has also Biddle University, at Char- 
lotte, N. C., for the higher elucation of young men. 
Wis 022 excap%ioa, all the professors of this institution 
ar2 colored men, and the indications are very encourag- 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
CHURCH ERECTION. 





BY ERSKINE N. WHITE, D.D., SECRETARY. 


The members of the Board are trustees of a fund from | 1878 re-organized, with its headqnarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
the interest of which, tozgesher with such sums as are | For a long time many of the presbyteries preferred tc 


raise1 by the annual coatrivations of the Church, grants 
are made to feeble congregations to aid them in the erec- 
tioa of caurch baildiags. The Board does not present 


coazgrezacions with baildings, but simply guarantees to | mont 25 churches in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 


the.n success in self-help. 

Is appropriatioas are made under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Grants are made only tos.ch churches as own in fee- 
simple aad witho.t legal incumbrance the lot on which 
it is proposed to build. 

2. {t aids only the really weak: the average grant has 
been $321, and the maxi. am appropriation $1,000. 

8. It stimalaszes the coagregatioa to do its best, never 
giving more than oa2-third of the cost, and not thai 
unsil the other two-thirds are actaally collected. 

4. In every case it holds a mortgage for the amount 
given, the mortgage bearing no interest, and .due only 
when the buildiag caases to be a Presbyterian house oi 
worship. It carries, also, policies of insurance for the 
amo int invested, 

Under this plun this Board has, since its establishment, 
made grants amounting in the aggregate to more than 
$2,500,000, thus aiding nearly 5,000 congregations and 
securing to the Presbyterian Church property worth at 
leas $3,000,000. 

“Taroiza its Maase Department, inaugurated five years 
ago, it aids, by means of small loans to be returned in 
ins-allmeats, in the bailding of homes for pastors. 

Last year tae total receip.s available for its work were 
$126,642.23, 

It aidel, either by regular grants or special gifts, 215 
charehes to the extent of $101,432. Also forty loans 
an »antiag to $14,335 were mae to aid in the erection of 
manses, 

New YORK CIty. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (SOUTHERN). 





[We regret that our information as to the work of this Church 
is not more complete. We wrote to one of the officers, but his 
absence from ho.n2 prevented his furnisuing us with the desired 
material. The follo viag is taken chiefly from published reports. } 

In 1859 the General Assembly of the (Old School) Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America, estab- 
lished a Southwestern Advisory Committee of Domestic 
Missions in New Orleans. When the war between the 
States began, in 1861, this Committee continued its work 
(after communication between North and South had 
ceased) until the meeting of the first Assembly of the 
Prosbyterian Church in the Confederate States, in Au- 
gusta, Ga., in December, 1861. 

At that meeting the report of the Advisory Committee 
was received, and The Executive Committee of Domes- 
tic Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the Confed- 
erate States was appointed and was located in New Or- 
leans, with the Rev. Dr. John Leyburn, secretary, and 8. 
B. Newman, treasurer. Under the exigencies of the 
War, the location of the Committee wag changed, first to 
Athens, Ga., and then to Montgomery, Ala. 

Tn 1864 this Committ2e was united wi.h the Committee 
of Foreign Missions, and was located in Columbia, 8. C., 
with the Rev. J, Leighton Wilson, D.D., secretary, and 
the Rev. James Woodrow, D.D., treasurer. After the 
close of the War the nume of the Church was changed 
to that of “ The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States.” 

In 1866 the Executive Committee of Sustentation was 
organized by the General Assembly. It was.then charged 
with the duty of sustaining the Gospel in feeble churches, 
of aiding in the repair and erection of church buildings, 
and of assisting in the support of evangelists and mis- 
sioaaries in destitute regions, and in the removal of min- 
isters from one part of the Church to another. 

In 1879 the name of the Executive Committee was’ 
changed from Sustentation to that of Home Missions, 
and in 1882 the Home and Foreign Offices were sepa- 
rated, 

Work among the colored people has been carried on 
since 1875 under these organizations until the presént 
year, when a separate Execative Committee of Colored 

E -angelistic Work was lozated at Birmingham, Ala., with 

charge of all the affairs of colored. wor<, including the 

affairs of the Tusxaloosa Institute for the training of 
colored ministers, 

A separate department of Church Erection was estab- 
lished in 1888, 

A summary of the receipts for the different depart- 
m2ats gives: for Susteatation, $24,990; Church Erection. 
and Loan Funds, $6,508; Evangelistic Fund—Indian Mis- 


sions, $17,144; Invalid Fand, $15,948; Colored Evangelis- 


tic Fund, $3,506, The record of the year shows.an in- 


croase in tae number of churches giving ronaqehcbanset -approptiation for the current year is $18,000. 


Domestic and Foreign Missions,” with its head yuar-ers at 
Lebanon, Tenn. In coasequence of the War, its work 
was completely disorganized, and three separate Boards 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The General Assembly of 1845 organized a ‘“‘ Board of 


were formed. In 1863 these were coasolidazed, and in 


work independently of the Bord; but of recent year; 
there has been more consolidation. During the past yeaa 
tae Board has had under care in the Home Depari- 


Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Keatucky, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Ohio and Texas. It has also maintained x 
number of missioaaries among the Indians in indian. 
Territory, and don2 something for the co.ored people. 
The receipts were $11,459, aud the disbursements $0,277. 
The Board of Caurch Erestioa reports $5,494 loaned tc 
four churches, including $316 iuterest doaated to them. 
also, $3,786 raised an1 forwarded directly to churches a. 
doaations. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY THOMAS $. OWENS, P.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS. 
THE United Presbyterian Church was organized in 
1858, by the union of two closely related denominations. 
[he reports of 1859 show 634 congregations, with a mem- 
vership of 55,547. In May, 1891, there were reported 90% 
congregations, and 106,385 members. The gain, espe- 
cially in the number of organized congregations, is ver) 
largely the fruit of an active home mission work. J.ore 
ghan half of the churches on the roll may fairly be 
claimed as owing their existence to aid from the genera. 
funds. 
The work extends over the whole country, from east 
to west; but has, as yet, owing to causes that antedate 
the Civil War, but little hold in the Southern States, ex- 
cept in the department of Frecdmen's Missions. In the 
nome mission department proper, which has to do witl 
aiding congregations to support the preaching of thc 
Gospel, there were, during the year endiny in April last, 
219 stations receiving help from the Board. The 
amount expended was $60,639, while the contribution: 
for the work were $56,442, leaving a small debt. In the 
stations reported the membership was 12,538; the aver- 
age attendance on services, 16,527; the net increase fou 
she year, 1,303; a gain of nearly twelve percent. Thc 
zeachers in mission Sabbath-schools were 1,432; the 
scholars, 15,428. 
For the current year aid has thus far been granted to 
over 180 stations, and many applications for new work 
are before the Board. The amount appropriated fc1 
home missions by the General Assembly in May last was 
$79,000. More than 15) ministers are employed. 
In the department of Church Extension, or the ercc- 
tion of churches and parsonages, about $390,000 hax 
been expended since 1870. Three hundred and forty 
churches have been built in that time with aid from the 
Board, besides many parsonages. In the building oi 
parsonages aid is not given by donation, but by loans ai 
low rates of interest, The expenditures of the Boara 
for the year ending on the first of April last, wer 
$54,568; the income from all sources $51,554. As grants 
for different years overlap to a great extent, it is difficult 
to state the number of congregations aided in any one 
year, but grants were made for the year above men- 
tioned to twenty-six. Under the operations of this 
Board a steady reduction goes on in the number of mis- 
sions unsupplied with houses of worship. Ten years ago 
the number so reported was 103, nearly one-eighth of our 
existing congregations; now it is but forty-five, or one in 
twenty. The appropriation of the General Assembly for 
the current year is $45,000. 
Our work among the Freedmen of the South began 
during the War; the Board of Missions to the Freedmen 
having been organized in 1863 s9o0n after the first efforts 
were made. Uatil 1872 the work was largely experi- 
mental and temporary, but mvs good was accomplished 
by schools or. churches, sometines both, at Vicksburg, 
Davis’ Bend, Miss.; Memphis, Nashville and Knoxville, 
fenu.; Goodrich’s Landing, La.; President's Island ana 
Beanfort, 8. C.; Leaveaworth, Kan. Since that time it 
aas been upon more perman>2nt basis, and is in the maia 
aducational, with a view to training preachers ana 
teachers of their own race for the colored people. 
We have large colleges at Knoxvillc, ‘l'enn., and Nor- 
folk, Va., with smaller institutions at five other points: 
Athens and Miller’ Ferry, Ala.; Chase City and Blue- 
stone, Va.; Henderson, N. C. In these s2ven stations we 
have property valned at $125,000, and an enrollment of 
2,146 pupils. ‘Vhere are 1,80) Sabbath-school scholars, and 
850 church members. ‘I'he whole number of missionaries 
ander pay is fifty-four, of whom eleven are colored. As 
an evidence of good results, we can say that last year 234 
colored young men and women, trained in our schools, 
_ _Where;was.spent upon the work last year $25,682. The 











statements 


is in excellent condition, and the Church year by year 
R sed inquiries havi iled to elicit any finds reason to praise God for the results. It grows upon 
from the officers of this Charch, the following statements 
peri are made up from the minutes of the Church for 1891: 


4s, especially in the great centers of popniation and in 
the West, faster than the Boards can provide either men 
or means. Appropriations amounting to $172,000 for one 
year’s work ia the home field is no discreditable record 
for a Church having but lit:le more than one 100,000 
members, 

INDIANA, PENN. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (SYNOD). 








BY THE REV. J. Ww. SPROULL, D.D., 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF MIssIONS. 
THE Central Board of Missions has charge of all the 
nissionary operations of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Unurch in the United States and Canada. It 
was organized 0a the 8%n of June, 1864, in Allegheny City, 
ean., Wher i; scill holds its mo2:ings. 
Under its care are: 
The Chin.s> Mission in Oakland, Cal.—We have one 
stazion, on2 superintendent (a minister), and two as- 
sistants (on>-mule). The anon} expeadel from May, 
.390, ty May, 1891, was $1,468.33. 
Th: Co2n2 Creek Missioa among the Apache, Coman- 
she aad Kiowa tribes of [adians in Indian Territory.— 
We have one sation, one superintendent (a minis.er) and 
swo lady assistants (also a matron anda farmer). Amount 
sxpended (May 139) to May 1391), $3,509.80. 
Tae Southera Mission amonz the colored people.—We 
ave three statioas, all in Alabama, wish Selma as the 
center. One superintendent (white), one minister 
(colored), two male teachers (colored), and six female 
{three colored). Amount expended, same period as above, 
$5,406,58, 
The Domestic Mission.—Financial aid was given to five 
weak congregations—one each in Colorado, Kansas, New 
3ranswick, Canada, Ohio and Vermont. Five minis- 
sers are supplying stations in Arkansas, Kansas, Maine, 
fissouri and Washington. Three more stations all in 
<ansas, will soon be provided for. Amount expended, 
3ame period as above, $1,422,92. 
Summary worxers (not including farmerand ma‘ron 
i1 Coche Creek Mission) twenty-one, of whomeight are 
ninisters. Amount expended, $14,807.63. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


REFORMED PRESBY'TERIAN (GENERAL SYNOD). 


The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Shurch, formerly known as ‘*'I'he New Lights,” has both 
1 Domestic Board andaSustentation Fund. The receipts 
‘or domestic missions are upward of $4,000 a year. 
rhere is a'so a Cuarsh Ext2usioa Fund amounting to be- 
sween four and five thousand dollars. 





ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE SOUTH. 
BY THE REV. J. 8. MOFFATT. 


HoME Mission work, as doue by the Associate Refcrmed 
synod of the South may be said to consist of three de- 
partments: 

1. Evangelistic. For a portion of the last few years 
swo or three of our ministers are employed as evangelists. 
For the coming year one evangelist is to give his whole 
tume to the work. The chief aim of these evangelists is 
to visit the establiche! congregations, to secure a more 
shorough cultivaticn of fields already occupied, und to 
increase contributions so that new fields may be occu- 
pied. 

2. Supply. Each vacant congregation that is able to 
pay for preaching is supplied as often as the ministerial 
force will per nit. Soie of the small and weak vacan- 
ties are supplied with pr2aching at the discretion of the 
Presbytery. They pay what they can, and the deficiency 
ig paid out of the Home Mission funds, Others of the 
wea's vacancies calia pastor and receive a definite amount 
on condition the call is accepted. Most of the supp ] 
nents are granted on what is called the ‘sliding scale.” 
{tis well named. It not infrequently happens that the 
young pastor’s family slides up, the salary slides down, 
and ere long be slides out. 

Work in unoccupied and needy places. We are 
just entering upon work of this kind. We have been 
s'ow to leara that witness-bearing does no’ displace the 
dbligations to ‘ go into all the worll.and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature.” 

The limited efforts put forth in this line have been 
mainly ia South Carolina, North Carolina, ‘Texas and 
Florida, and among the native white population except in 
fennessee, where we havea colorel preacher working 
among the Fre2dmen, 

In performing thes> various deperiments of work there 
is the Presbyterial Committee of Missions, the chairman 
ofavhich is known as Superintendent. This committee 
directs the laborers in the Presbytery and sees that the 
vacant congregations are supplied. The first committee 
of this kind was appointed in 1835. 

There is the Synodical Committze of Missions. It is 
co:nposed of the Presbyterial Superintendents of Mis- 
sioas. It apportioas the lisan‘iat2s and ministers with- 
out charge to the various presbyteries and recommends 
suitable men for important stations. It is almost as old 
as the Synod. 

There is the Home Mission Board, This Board directs 








Our Home-Mission work, in all its three departments, 


the evangelistic work, explores new fields, where presby- 
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teries are indisposed or unable to do so, gathers informa- 
tion in regard to the home field and indorses claims. It 
has general charge and direction of the home work of 
the whole Church between the meetings of Synod. This 
Board was established in 1888. 

Through these agencies Synod employs twenty-five 
men and expends annually about $5,000. We raise 
enough money every year to keep out of debt. Our 
greatest hindrance to aggressive work is lack of laborers. 

CHESTER, 8. C. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WILKINSON. 





Tuis branch of the Church has divided the whole 


United States and Territories into districts, each of which 
it names a diocese or a missionary jurisdiction; over 
them are bishops, whose duty it is to become by personal 
inspection acquainted with the spiritual needs of every 
part of his domain. Every year the Bishop of the diocese 
gives a report to a gathering of all his clergy and lay rep- 
resentatives of every church and mission of which he is 
the head, so they know what is being dene, what needs 
to be done, and what it is possible to do. The bishops 
who are over the jurisdictions report to the General Mis- 
sion Board in New York, of which the Rev. Dr. Langford 
is secretary. They supply him with money to carry on 
with vigor the work of the Church. From these and 
other official reports the annual statistics are made up, 
and the progress computed. The last returns show how 
the Church is growing. The bishops, priests and deacons 
whose names are on the clergy list, number 4,163; of 
these 120 are not at work among white people, many are 
not engaged in parochial service, but they are saving 
white people in the Gospel of salvation, There are a 
thousand lay readers who are licensed by the bishops to 
read the service in church and to give addresses, There 
are 5,000 parishes and missions, and 60,000 persons re- 
ceived baptism last year, over 40,000 being confirmed in 
the faith by the bishops. 

In the work and the worship of the Church $1,050,000 
every month was givenand expended. The Church gives 
very great care to the training of men for the work of 
her holy ministry. She has a dozen theological halls and 
seminaries. The supply of men, who can and who will 
live on fair incomes and do hard work in new fields, is 
not equal to the demand for them in all the newer States. 
The Church has eighty hospitals, homes, orphanages and 
houses of mercy; it is her faith to do good to men’s bod- 
ies as well as to their souls. The growth of the Church 
in the midst of such a population as we have is remarka- 
ble. After the War of Independence she was suspected 
of royalist tendencies, and distrusted; that kept back her 
progress as late as 1830. She had only one communicant 
in every 416 of the whole population, and only about 
a fourth of as many members in the whole country as she 
has in New York State to-day. In the sixty years last 
past she has grown by leaps and bounds, till now she is 
without a doubt one in every 100 of the white people 
When it is remembered the kind of peo- 
ple who are in her pale, it will be seen what a future she 
has in store. Now, in all the great centers of her power 
she is, as she never before was, turning her attention to 
the poor, the lapsed classes. This is notably true of her 
work in New York, Philadelphia, Boston; and, strangely 
enough, what are called the fashionable churches take 
most interest in this Christlike and holy work. She has 
learned many lessons from the peoples by whom she is 
surrounded, the Nonconformists, on the one hand, and 
the Roman Catholics, on the other, in her regard for and 
care of the children. We believe the Church which gathers 
them rules the world. She has 394,000 scholars in her 
schools on Sunday. 


on these shores. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








{We learn from the office of the Board that the 
expenditure for Domestic Missions for thé year end- 
ing September Ist, 1891, was $291,402, of which gross 
sum $42,082 was expended for work among the Indians, 
and $47,396 for work among the colored people. The gross 
receipts for Domestic Missions for the fiscal year were 
$251,467. The total number of ordained missionaries em- 
ployedin the Domestic field was 545, laymen and women 
(lay readers, catechists, etc.,) 103, and of women (teachers) 
97. To analyze this: Clergy working among the white 
people 412, among Indians 30, among Freedmen 103. 
laymen working among white people 10, among Indians 
44, among Freedmen 49. Women working among In- 
dians 24,.among Freedmen 73.] 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY CHAS. D. 





KELLOGG, SECRETARY. 


THe Reformed Episcopal Church, which is still in its 
infancy, has as yet inaugurated no general plan of Home 
Missions. It has concentrated its efforts in this line of 
mission enterprise almost wholly upon its work among 
the Freedmen in South Carolina, which is under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop B. F. Stevens, D.D. (white), of 
Orangeburg, 8S. C., who was formerly engaged in similar 
work in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was an 
officer in the Confederate army during the late rebellion. 
There were, on the Ist of May last, under his oversight, 1 
training school, 23 churches, 15 missions and several ele- 

_mentary schools; also 13 presbyters, 3 deacons and a few 








candidates for the ministry, doing occasional lay service. 
These churches comprised 1,703 communicants, 1,129 
Sunday-school scholars and 95 teachers, Their total 
contributions amounted to $8,196 and their church 
property was valued at $18,412; 95 persons were con- 
firmed and 298 baptized among them in the previous 
twelve months. ; 

This work was supported, during the past two years, 
at a cost to the general Church treasury of $4,466, and of 
$3,321 from other voluntary sources, a total of $7,787; and 
it is believed that great good is being accomplished by 
it. Bishop Stevens is admirably adapted for its superin- 
tendence, and has the unlimited confidence of the whole 
Church, and the love and esteem of the colored people 
among whom he has labored these fifteen years. 

In addition to the above the general treasury of the 
Church contributes $1,500 a year toward the support of 
its other missionary bishops (2), who also receive salaries 
as parish ministers. 

The only other Home Mission work done by the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church is that carried on by individual 
parishes in a few of the larger cities, of which no separate 
consolidated account is accessible, the missions being 
chiefly initial steps in the formation of new parishes. This 
Church’s additional missionary energy is expended upon 
the foreign field, for which $8,613 was contributed during 
the past year by 27 out of 99 parishes. 


New YORK CITY. a oe 
REFORMED. 
REFORMED (DUTCH). 
BY DAVID WATERS, D.D., LL.D., RECORDING SECRETARY. 


THE Home Mission work of the Reformed Church in 
America is managed by a Board consisting of twenty- 
four members, who are*elected for three years. One- 
third of the number retire each year; but they are eligible 
for re-election. 

At the first meeting of the Board after the meeting of 
General Synod the new members are elected, officers and 
an Executive Committee and Business Committee are 
appointed. The officers of the Board are president, vice- 
president, treasurer, corresponding and recording sec- 
retaries. The Executive Committee meets once a month 
and transacts the ordinary business, while matters of su- 
preme importance are generally referred to a meeting of 
the full Board. The Business Committee, besides consid- 
ering and acting on such financial matters as may be 
referred to it either by the Executive Committee or the 
Board, annually audits the Treasurer’s accounts and re- 
ports thereon tothe Board. It also examines all securities, 
which must receive its approval before being deposited 
with the Treasurer. 

The Corresponding Secretary is the Executive officer 
of the Board; he conducts the correspondence and is the 
medium of communication between the missionary pas- 
tors, congregations, and the Missionary Superintendent, 
and he also keeps the records of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The Recording Secretary keeps the minutes of the 
Board. The duties of the other officers are indicated by 
their titles. 

The Board employs a Superintendent of Missions in the 
Western Department. in the Particular Synod of Chica- 
go, which includes all the Classes in that Synod. He has 
a general supervision of the work, visits the mission 
churches and mission stations, looks out for new fields, 
reports regularly regarding the state of the work, and 
makes special reports as the necessities of any case may 
seem to require special attention. In the Western De- 
partment there are four classical missionaries, who, 
while not confined to any particular field in the bounds 
of the Classis, supply vacant churches, act as pioneers in 
new fields, and work in harmony with the Missionary 
Superintendent and the Church Extension Committee of 
each Classis in preparing a way for organizing new 
churches. There is also a Synodical Missionary em- 
ployed in the Synod of Albany, who discharges similar 
duties. 

The Home Missionary work of the Church is, for the 
sake of convenience, divided into the Eastern and West- 
ern Departments. The Western comprehends the Synod 
of Chicago, while the Eastern includes the Particular 
Synods of Albany, New York and New Brunswick. 

The following is a summary of the work of both de- 
partments during the year ending on the 30th of April: 
97 missionary pastors, 137 churches, 5,826 families, 8,106 
communicants, 10,696 Sabbath-school pupils. There were 
added during the year 622 on a confession of faith and 
394 by letter, the total number of new churches organ- 
ized being 20, and mission stations 12. 

There were 19 students empleyed in the mission field 
during the summer of 1890 under the care of the Board. 
The employment of students in the mission field has 
proved to be highly beneficial both to students and mis- 
sion stations. 

Another department of the work of the Board is to aid 
in the erection of churches and parsonages. Nine 
churches have been built by means of the aid received, 
while nine parsonages have been purchased or erected 
during the year. 

It should be stated that a great part of the work 
of the Board, especially in the Western Departmen, 
is carried on among immigrants from Holland who are 
settled chiefly within the bounds of the Synod of Chicago, 











In order to aid these immigrants from the Netherlands, a 
gentleman who can speak their own language is em- 
ployed to meet the incoming steamers and extend as- 
sistance to those seeking homes in the West. : 

A Woman’s Executive Committee of Domestic Missions, 
which works in harmony with the Board and has been 
in existence for eight years, has done admirable and 
most helpful work. It has 290 auxiliaries and mission 
bands working in the churches. They have aided in 
building or purchasing nine parsonages. (It should be 
mentioned that the principal part of this work is done by 
the Ladies’ Executive Committee.) They sent out through 
their auxiliary societies fifty-two Christmas boxes filled 
with clothing, books, etc. Many of the boxes were of 
considerable value, amounting in some cases to $250, and 
$300 communion sets, organs and church furniture have 
been freely given to aid the poorer mission churches. 
They collected and expended during the year for strictly 
Home Mission work the very handsome sum of $123111.89. 
The work of the ladies has been the means of bringing 
comfort and gladness to many a missionary pastor’s 
home, 

The total income for the year, including offerings from 
churches, legacies, interest on invested funds and the 
amount received by the Woman’s Executive Committee 
—$61,945.08. Of that sum, $36,447.86 was paid to the 
missionary pastors, missionary superintendent and other 
missionary agents, while the balance was expended on 
churches, parsonages and other necessary outlay con- 
nected with the work, leaving $7,000 to be carried to the 
contingent fund, and a cash balance in the treasury on 
the 30th April of $2,643.07. 

h may be worth mentioning that three churches, one 
in each of the Classes of Albany, New York and Newark, 
give a total of $8,388.78, or a little more than one-eighth 
of the total income from all sources. 

While there are no educational institutions under ,the 
care of the Board, it may be stated in this connection 
that Hope College, at Holland, Mich., giving a full col- 
legiate course in arts as well as the regular training of a 
theological seminary, and the Northwestern Classical 
Academy, were organized and are supported mainly with 
a view to the necessities of the Western mission field. 
The work done more than justifies their existence. 

The Mission Field, which is published monthly, is the 
general missionary organ of the Church, and ably repre- 
sents the interests of its various Boards. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


BY THE REV, P. EKSTER. 





THE Christian Reformed Church carries on its work 
of home missions through a regularly organized mission- 
ary society, dating from the year 1876. It employs two 
workers and has an annual income of $2,000. Its work 
is almost entirely confined to Dutch and German com- 
munities. 

GRAND RAPIpDs, MICH. 





REFORMED (GERMAN), 
BY THE REV. E. R. ESCHBACH, SECRETARY. 


THE missionary work of the Reformed Church in 
the United States is carried forward under the super- 
vision of a Board constituted by the General Synod, the 
highest organized body in the Church. 

This Synod meets in regular session but once in three 
years. The whole work is gathered up and published 
through its agency. The statement here made cannot, 
therefore, be accurate as to figures, but is approximately 
so. 
The Chureh is composed of eight District Synods, 
subordinate to and organically united in the General 
Synod. 

Each District Synod has its own Board of Home Mis- 
sions, which is more or less charged with the missionary 
work within its bounds. 

In the case of the Eastern and Potomac Synods, the 
two Boards are jointly organized and carry forward 
their work as one Board. 

This is true also of the Northwestern and Central 
Synods. The missions under the former Board: are 
prevailingly English, and under the latter prevailingly 
German. 

The German Synod of the East has its separate 
Board, and its missions are exclusively German. 

The Synods of Ohio, Pittsburgh and Interior, while 
they each retain their separate Boards, as Advisory, 
have transferred their missions to the management and 
control of the Board of General Synod. 

The other several Boards are conducting their mis- 
sionary operations outside of, tho not in conflict with, the 
plan of the General Board, and annually report their 
work to said Board. 

This method has produced good results in the past. 
The General Synod has, however, directed the ‘“ unifica- 
tion” of her missionary operations under one controlling 
Board. This is now in process of accomplishment, and 
will, so far at least as the English-speaking missions are 
concerned, be shortly consummated. 

We have 167 congregations organized into 120 mission- 
ary charges, which have an aggregate confirmed mem- 
bership-of 11,745. 

There are 120 missionaries in the service of the Church, 
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at a cost of $40,000, which amount has been contributed 
for the purpose during the current year... 

There have been collected and expended for church 
building about $8,000, . 

Several of our Boards hold Church Building 
of $500 each to the amount of $10,500, which funds are 
loaned to missions, ata low rate of interest, for a term of 
years, after which they are paid back to the Board. 

"A harbor missionary at the Port of New York is sup- 
ported by the Church at an annual cost of over $1,000. 

We have commenced work among the Hungarians, 
who are numerous in certain localities. Two ordained 
Hungarian ministers have been brought to this country 
and located, the one at Cleveland, O., and vicinity, and 
the other at Pittsburgh, Penn., and vicinity, at an annual 
cost of over $2,000. Four congregations have been or- 
ganized, 

Outside of our Mission Boards, by a system of ‘ susten- 
tation,” help is extended to weak pastoral charges 
through the several classes. The amount expended in 
this way cannot be even approximated. 

FREDERICK, MD. 





THE SALVATION ARMY. 


From March, 1881, when Commissioner Railton and 
seven female evangelists landed at New York, the work 
of this great organization has grown until the force em- 
ployed numbers 1,302, and the number of conversions re- 
ported for one year is 26,320. The organization is com- 
plete. The whole country is included in 18 divisions or 
districts, with 425 corps and 66 ou . In addition to 
these, there are the slum posts, the National Headquar- 
ters in New York City, the National Guards’ Band, and 
a number of officers on furlough, or not attached to any 
district. 

The army is divided into staff officers, field officers, 
cadets and soldiers, and the strictest discipline is main- 
tained in the entire service. Every officer’s record is kept 
in full at the National Headquarters. Faithfulness is 
rewarded by promotion; unfaithfulness is first admon- 
ished, then, if persisted in, it is punished. 

During the past year the income, which coincides 
with the expenditures, was as follows: 








Local collectiome..d:. 1. 2 scce.s sevcecedes cesses $388,000 
Trade: DORE. vais uikcsdede banc, Spundipediing sadseehbenst 98,576 
Donations... ........++.. 1. JCEM S dee anal cds» piaiaaa 27,694 

Total 0... sgctes one <ocuhivenkscdentebtakesMeeunes aus $514,270 


It will be readily seen that as the work of the Salvation 
Army includes general denominational and evangelistic 
work as well as city mission and home mission work 
proper, it is difficult, if not impossible, to apportion the 
statistics between these different a Perhaps as 
fairan arrangement as any would to call the general 
staff Home Missionaries, and their expenses, the Home 
Missionary expenses of the denominativun. If we do this 
the number of workers will appear as 116 and the income 
$126,000. 


UNITAS FRATRUM (MORAVIAN). 


THE work of the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church, 
in the United States, is divided between congregations, 
Home Missions and Foreign Missions. The Congregations 
comprise, generally speaking, the older settlements, the 
Home Missions are the later formed and weaker settle- 
iments, from which the congregations are recruited, and 
in Foreign Missions they include their work among the 
Indians of the States and Territories, and in Alaska. 

All is under the control of the General Synod of the 
Moravian Church, meeting once in every ten or twelve 
years, and the immediate supervision of the Unity’s El- 
ders’ Conference, chosen by the General Synod, and the 
Mission Board, or the Provincial Elders, Conference. 

The American churches form the American Province, 
and are comprised in two Divisions, called the Northern 
and Southern Division. The Northern is again divided 
into five districts. The Northern co: tions, seventy- 
four in number, are rmyg: ag in Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Ohio, New York and New Jersey. 
All but one of the fourteen Southern congregations are in 
North Carolina, 3 

The work for the Indians is among the Delawares and 

Cherokees in the Indian Territory. Its early history, 
connected with the work of David Zeisberger, is of great 
interest. The work in Alaska commenced in 1885, and, 
carried on in the stations of Bethel and Carmel, has been 
signalized by great courage and endurance. Both of 
these are under the distinctive care of the Mission 
Board, and are not technically Home Missions, which 
are under the care of the Provincial Elders’ Conference. 
_ The funds of the two divisions of the American Prov- 
ince are concentrated in what are called Sustentation 
Funds. The income is derived from the interest on 
provincial property and from the boarding schools, four 
in number, at Bethlehem, Lititz and Nazareth, Penn., 
and at Salem, N. C., and is applied to charges for retired 
ministers and widows of ministers. The general ex- 
penses are met by fixed annual contributions from all 
the churches. The Home Missions are ae by con- 
tributions and do not draw upon the tation : 
They are conducted by a Board of Church Extension, 
appointed by the Provincial Synod. This work has been 
carried on with great vigor, special attention being paid 
to the vast number of German immigrants landing in the 
United States. There are nine missionaries in Alaska 
and ten in Indian Territory. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

BY THE REV. B. F. BOOTH, D.D., SECRETARY. 

THE United Brethren in Christ operates missions in the 
home field by the General Board of Missions and by 
branch societies organized and controlled by each Annual 
Conference, The General Conference determines the di- 
vision of the general collections for missions between the 
parent Board and the branch societies of the several An- 
nual Conferences, The parent Board ordinarily operates 
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from the parent Board—there are 214 mission 

supporting 212 missionaries. About $40,000 is an- 
-w,! expended for home missions by the above method. 
The Church has at the present but one Freedmen’s Mis- 
sion of six appointments, employing one missionary. 
The mission is i be F The Church Erection 
Society has a permanent fund of $40,000. It makes loans 
te co ms to assist them in building church 
houses, of from $200 to $1,000 for from three to five years, 
without interest, secu: by first mortgage on the prop- 
erty. The Society does not at present employ any special 
agent in the field; but the work of the Society is carried 
on by the officers of the Missionary Society. 

The net income of the Society for the past year was 
$4,426.34. Twenty congregations were assisted in build- 
ing houses in the last year, and about two hundred since 
the o tion of the Society in 1869. 

The Missionary Society of the Church was organized in 
1858. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST (OLD CONSTI- 
TUTION). 


BY C. H. KIRACOFE. 

THE Church of the United Brethren in Christ has no 
Home Missionary Society as such; butthe work is carried 
on as a department of its general missionary organization, 
styled The Home, Frontier, and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the U. B. Church, organized in 1853, Each 
conference is considered a branch of this general organi- 
zation for the purpose of carrying on missionary work 
within its own territory, and a definite portion of the 
missionary funds collected within its territory is retained 
by its branch treasurer for this purpose. 

Another definite rtion of the funds, collected 
throughout the Church, is used by the general organiza- 
tion in missionary work anywhere within the United 
States or Canada, outside the territory of the self-sup- 

rting conferences, which, altho really home work, is 

wh among us as frontier work. . 
That branch of the Church which adheres to the old 





TABULAR VIEW. 


Constitution and the old Confession, has in this home and 
frontier work about 150 workers, age in nearly al! 
the States and Territories west of New E d and north 
of Tennessee, also in Ontario, . Its methods are 
the public preaching of the Word and visiting from 
house to house. The annual income for the work, asice 
from what is raised on the field, is about $10,000. 


DAYTON, OHTo. 


UNITARIAN. 


WE heartily regret that we have not been able to ge‘ a 
sketch of the home missionary work of the Unitarian 
Churches from an officer of the Unitarian Association, 
which is their chief missionary organization. The As- 
sociation was incorporated in 1825, for the eapons, 
among other objects, of supplying missionaries for desti- 
tute p . It carries on work among the Indians, and 
there is connected with it a large building loan fund. No 
statistics whatever are given for the Association or for 
the building fund in the Unitarian Year Book. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BY THE REV. G. L. DEMAREST, SECRETARY. 


Our Home Missionary work is not wholly done under 
the auspices of the Universalist General Convention. A 
number of Universalist State Conventions share in it. Of 
these there are twenty; and besides them, there are sev- 
eral quite active auxiliary societies, which attempt the 
same work. 

I have reports annually of the amounts applied to mis- 
sionary work. The total reported for 1889-90 was 
$55,593; or exclusive of Foreign Missions [$8,029] and the 
aid of theological students [$6,745], which last we classify 
as missionary work, and both of which are administered 
by the General Convention, $40,819. The amount of 
gifts for that year reported to me as for missionary and 
other benevolent work was $87,797. Of this $23,052 was 
for Foreign Missions, and some of the remainder was 
given for the increase of home missionary funds. The 
number of families then connected with our organized 
parishes was 41,363. 

For the year ending on the ist inst., the amount of 
gifts for Home Missionary work reported is $57,172; the 
amount applied, $53,983; the number of families, 42,089. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 





The following table is made up chiefly from the foregoing articles, and aims to show the expenditures incurred, the workers employed 
and the results achieved during the past year. 










































DENOMIN ATIONS. Expenditures. Workers. Results. 
ADVENTIST: _ ; | caren 
PARE CRs ccccescccncteccccssccccdosegeccesecencece’d $5,000 25 | 368 converts. 
EVANGELICAL ADVENTIBTS............0ccccccccceseecnsceeeeeneee 600 | ” 23 baptisms. 
SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. .... 2... 6... cece eccceceecrtereneeee 24,761 beacons 40 churches organized. 
BAPTIST: . : 
oe to abteabcsubesoabestssrkteccat esd 405,153 | 948 | 8,904 additions. 
SD TIES. sidicid Jon 6ehub Sp Gb 4b oeahtvc purer cderaveaseres 42,499 is hee 88 churches aided. 
eit a nas Uh dno ninab ies sen tp oTeue ceive ce eees 91,576 aaetids | 6,155 pupils. 
Woman's Home Missionary Society..................seeeeees 67,675 a 
eR ARI. 5 5. Bese v ds sbavis o<tanebae's 94909 > <b08 shenene 149,840 922 11,839 baptisms 
NEw ENGLAND BAPTisT MISSIONARY CONVENTION............ 1,076 ee Ne 2 
WOES MPADUIIBS ooo dis. Wi sects bas is abee seen sponse opeeees aris HT Nd ti cee! 22! Wades 
i i Pi 6. area see can esccasbneederdeasdecedere a 8,000 29 148 additions 
CHRISTIAN GONMBOTION | oc cscccssccicccsoscrececesscccsaccocse| 4000 ee a ee 
CHURCH OF GOD (WINEBRENNER)...........60000sceeeeeeeeeeenes 10,000 @ <~cot Babies 
CONGREGATIONAL: 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY .........-.--020000s0005 635,180 1,900 | 11,244 additions. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION........ a -«| 478,000 700 15,000 pupils, 
CONGREGATIONAL Unron—Chureh Building... . mrt ..| 167,000 spe t “oct trdes. Bene 
New West EDUCATION COMMISSION,.........0:sscecesceeeeeres 88,194 79 3,704 pupils. 
DET, BP CII. « vvic iin vcnncddcosnced scoccdcepsccaponses 168,050 389 10,384 conversions. 
SS 5 foo b4RERS. TSS hI, 0.bin kb ithn o teheiswbadh acne 8,490 4 128 additions. 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. ...........ccccceceesseeteeeeeeees 141,000 iE ah 53 e e 
iin. na nite ee eee esc sggeestan Geese ¥eeenge et 40easenpeses | No statistics published. 
| 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD. ..........cccccccceccescecvece | 1,417 a | 80 churches supplied. 
LUTHERAN: R | 
i. 22 20s ci hG ee ee eeaeee Shaeines ee enetenneses 4 77,054 1 | 36 churches organized. 
MURINE. EL, 505 UN) ddan ac tSebk. 068 ds'deted <9 owe a | 123,058 eet es Hla 
SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. ......:..-.ssececceecseceesees 5 SR ett 
Unrrep SYNOD OF THE SOUTH... Ber agree At 
INDEPENDENT SYNODS..........-.- WA Pi Ry er fo Ay cecten 
mrch Extension (gemeral)..........cscccesccccccccccesccces | 
na Rien s ohte cad Rhe en Gane +0. 06.6060 hus hast oS6ne0009s 659 | 4 400 conversions. 
| } 
METHODIST: | | 
ME?FHODIST EpiscopaAL CHURCH | | 
Dommesthc Milssboms ss. 2... kei cece ec teccseeecevccreeeeesees | 460,000 E spe Dish cE 
Be nls kn s nines s ieeaseoesd eons | 224,000 receipts seed | 573 churches aided. 
(hay oak BIS iy lig 5 Bi TRE IS U5) SAN Rese i Te CaM PS eh | 477 teachers.! 9,310 pupils. 
Mersopist Episcopal CHURCH, SOUTH.... .......-0..00ce0ee0- | 113,896 b ani |eeeseee 
AFRICAN MeTHoptst EpiscopaL CHURCH.... . eevee} 60,000 Se Ocean! a ets 
AFRICAN MernopIst EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH................)....0..- Boa Eee 
COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH...........-005-000005 7,800 mn Dandie 
METHODIST PROTESTANT...........ccccccccccscccecvsceseceseveces 8,045 fa kee ® 
SI I asia) oS os binin 45 bw od oo 4 nicupn acted eine Hiineseets phe secduce sa ou aeeus 
NEW JERUSALEM (SWEDENBORGIAN)...........00ccccceccceseeeclecceuues 7 hile, 
PRESBYTERIAN: | 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (NORTH)... .....0065 0000 cece reer ceeneee | 849,368 ? | 1,677 | 10,683 additions. 
Church Erection............0......40+-- Mae devab eb eho e Sbseed | 126,642 receipts Drake | 215 churches aided. 
Freed ooo | 160,000 11,029 pupils. 
ES Se ee ee af mene 
60,639 lacesdve 
54,560 Lagtney 
35,682 D4 
9,277 aes 
9,280 loaned and given ...... 
| 14,807 yeh na” 
PRESB be ose) 000 i @ 
ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD, SOUTH..........--...00eseeeeees | 5,000 |eveee 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. .....0.c0ccssescerccevcecccseccsccevecs | 291,402 | 545 
REFORMED EPISCOPAL. .............cccecceccceececcceccsecesees 7,787 Jeseses 2098 baptized. 
| 
| % 622 additions. 
2,000 ga tie: eee tere. 
000 * | 120 babes 
r oeeee | eeewnee 
SARE ATIOW- ARMIBY 2.5 .nccsesnodid ashi scvecsnosrovavenisreperecd 126,000 116 biseek Cs 
CT Ts 25k i i is REE IR. WOR US) chee cvatase 4,467 28 Po slebileis 
bie I fo pesca te Ores Oe ee yt 212 20 churches aided 
Usrrep Rasren EN (OLD CONSTITUTION).............-.2..+....| 10,000 150 fates 
ES ERIE SEE RR TE SSE Ey a ng ey Pee A RE i Te ee ee Sees 
PEER I, Bid oe oils o onin Cxesib or bin bab bile ondas eudeessdncteane | PR OR a TAS eee eee 
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THE KEELEY CURE. 
A VISIT TO DWIGHT, ILL. 
BY THE REV. W. T. MELOY. 


It was after dark when I reached the little town of 
Dwight, on the Alton road, some seventy miles south of 
Chicago. The depot platform was crowded, and the 
place had the air of great business activity. So many 
men had b2en taken down on this eight o’clock train 
who were under the inflnence of liquor that it has re- 
ceived a naine that is not very euphonious, but is cer- 
taialy suzg2stive—‘‘ The Jag Train.” In answer to my 
question as to whera the Keeley Institute was located I 
was told to cross the street and turn to the left, and I 
would easily find it. The sidewalk was full of men 
quietly tal‘sing together, and in answer to a further in- 
quiry the hall was discovered. It seemed as tho a con- 
grezation of men had just been dismissed from a church 
meting. There was no loud talking, no lightness of de- 
meanor, not even an ordinary display of levity. Six 
hundred men wers coming from the hall where they had 
been receiving treatment. The town of Dwight had been 
given over to the institute. Hotels are filled with the 
patients. Private houses hava been turned into board- 
ins houses, and every room and bed in the placa is oc- 
cipied. Men from all professions in life are there, and 
from provably nearly every State in the Union, as well as 
frou beyoad the seas. There is no prison to the place. 
These men come and go at will. Women are there, in 
what numbers I do not know, receiving private treatment 
for alcoholism and the opinm habit. 

Parents are there with their children, wives with their 
husbands, while the brother has taken the brother with 
him and stays by him, in close companionship. One 
young man, of intemperate habits, who has fallen heir 
to a vast estate, has his brother with him, in hopes that 
he may be saved from playing the prodigal with his 
substance when it comes into his hands; while many 
are there alone. For the first few days an at‘endent is 
furaished if desired, and always if there be danger of 
delirium. 

Liqnor is not given in unlimited quantities, but is quite 
freely given nntil the patient ceases to ask for it. In less 
than three days the appetite for drink is gone, as many 
of them affirm, never to return again: and they speak of 
i; with as much joy as you would expect to hear from 
slaves whose fetters had been broken off never to be re- 
placed, Miriam with her timbrels on the banks of the 
Red Sea made more demonstrations of joy than these 
men do; but theirs is not less real than hers. Their 
emotions have the deep flow of a new religion, and to 
this faith they are solemnly plelged, while they go forth 
to proselyte others to it. 

In the new hotel, which has been built for the use of 
the institute, I foun] the office filled with a quic‘, order- 
ly, intelligent class of men. I joined their ranks and 
talked with them of their hopes. One thing was notice- 
able; they never spoxe of their old revels. They 
talked of their cures and their new hopes. At ten min- 
utes before eight next morning I passed down tothe hall 
where the morning ‘‘ shot,” as the eight o’clock injection 
is called, is given. Several hundred men had already 
take. their places in line on the sidewalk. Let me de- 
scribe the hall. It is an opera house, some eighty feet in 
length. The entire side of this has been separated for 
offices, and here a score of men and women were busily 
engazel writing leSters and adjusting accounts. In the 
ceater of the hall and extending is entire length is a row 
of tables, thus dividing the hall into two aisles. Precisely 
at eight o’clock the doors opened and the line of men filed 
in, twoabreast. They walked to the further end of the hall 
where they turned about, coming back in four lines. As 
they tarael each iman removed his coat and exposed 
his left arm. 

When near the exit from the hall, each line passed by 
a physician, who instantly determined from what cup 
to ch9032 his m3Jicine and as qnickly used his hypodermic 
syringe. The whole s'x hundred had been treated by the 
four physicians in just twenty-eight minutes, and had 
retired withont a word from the hall. 

From the position which was kindly given me, I was 
ableto look ia the faces of these men, six hundred strong. 
They were not ordinary men, such as you would find 
amonz street loafers. Marks of dissipation were plainly 
enough visible on many of their faces, but there was the 
evidec> of intelligence, and manhood, and power there, 
not to be denied. 

Every eye was kindled with hope. Every face was ra- 
diant with the new formed purpose. Resolution marked 
every step. But ah! this is only one line of the mighty 
ar.ny. The other lines are going down to death, and the 
mea who are filling the ranks and urging on the‘r fellows 
with the old commands ‘* Quick time march,” ‘‘ Down- 
ward—Jonble quick—imarch,” are controlling largely the 
political movements of the country. 

But what a splendid regiment of men was before me! 
Are they rescued? They believe it firmly. They are en- 
couraged by thousands of others who have been here be- 
fore them, and have gone out to gladden their homes, to 
breathe the free, pure air of heaven, and leave it again 

‘unpolluted by the poisonous breath of alcohol. It is too 
late to questioa ths inestimable value of this boon to hu- 
manity. It is to» lats to ask whether these men are not 
dassivel. If i: bs a dolusioa thea it is the happiest de- 
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Insion that man has ever known, It is not my purpose 
to answer criticism or vindicate all the methods that the 
discoverer pursnes. Iwas not there to analyze the medi- 
cines that he uses, for lam not a chemist. Dr. Keeley 
will be tried by the great jury of humanity. He will 
answer to it, and to the court that presides over the race, 
for the uss he makes of his discovery. 

It is not for the world that has been crying ‘‘ Fraud!” to 
turn su suddenly and denounce the perpetrator of that 
‘* fraud” because he does not give his secret to the world. 
Let both physicians and religious teachers learn some- 
thing from the answer that was given by the Savior: 
‘** Forbid him not; for he that is not against us is on onr 
part.” I believe that God has provided in Nature a rem- 
edy for all disease, just a3 he has in grace provided and 
published the remedy for all sin, and when in his good 
providence some one has unlocked one of the closed 
doors of relief, it is not in accord with true ethics to de- 
nounce him as acharlatan. Nor is it in accord with the 
interests of trué advancement to ridicule as false that 
which we do not unces and. 

‘Will the cure last?” “Is it permanent?’ These 
questions have be2n often asked, and probably answered 
unwisely. We do not demand this as a test of any other 
cure. You have been relieved of some disease and ask 
your physician if you will ever have it again, and he will 
probably toll you that time alone will determine that 
qiestion for you. The same causes may lead to the same 
results again; but does it follow that you have not been 
cured? I have had pneumonia and been relieved, and 
ask the physician, ‘Am I well?’ ‘* You know that 
yourself without asking any one.” ‘‘ Will I ever have it 
again?” ‘Probably, if you dress imprudently, you will 
be able to bring iton.” But the fact that you have a re- 
turn of the disease is no evidence at all that you were not 
relieved from it fully before. No man can ever be so 
thoroughly cnred of any habit that he can afford to trifle 
with te enemy. 

Recognizing the need of social help, the patients at 
Dwight formed a club, the history of which is full of 
intercst. There were two institutions at Dwight with 
which the men became famitiar. Four times a day they 
received their injections, every two hours they took an- 
other medicine; but the time hung heavily on their 
hands between these hours, To men used to a busy life 
the little town afforded no business and no amusement. 
The blacxsmith shop was their only place of meeting, and 
the kind smith reccived the men cordially and listened: 
while they tale of their old carousals. There was also 
a favorite well of pure water to which they went, and 
every man carried his glass with him. One day a little 
company met atthe well. One of them carried a cup 
attached to a chain, and a staple and hammerin his 
hand, borrowed fro:n the smith. One of their number 
delivered an address, fastened the chain to the pump and 
gave the first drink of water to the President of the Bi- 
Chloride of Gold Club. Mr. Moore, of Pittsburgh, was 
the President, and the Secretary was the blacksmith. 
For a time they met in the shop, and then as the society 
became lorzer they met in the Presbyterian church. The 
pin they wear is a n2at design with the letter ‘‘ K” in the 
center and a horseshoe about this, in honor of the 
blacksmith, and a belt around both with the letters of 
the club. They meet every day, and have frequent even- 
ing entertainments. One of the rules is never to tell of 
their old habits of dissipation. In this they set a fitting 
example to many professed conver's, who fill their minds 
and those of others with stories of their old crimes. 
They have no secrets and no oaths, and are pledged to 
help each other in leading lives of temperance. Some of 
them may depend too mnch on this help from associa- 
t'on; but many of them will “look to the hills from 
whence cometh their salvation.” The man who leaves 
the institution will need help, and this club, if kept with- 
in its proper limits, will soon number tens of thousands, 
and may become one of the most potent factors in the 
overthrow of the liquor habit and of the liquor traffic. I 
can regard any system of medicine or law that turns 
away my brother from his cups as an efficient aid in the 
progress of the race. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEN YEARS OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
MOVEMENT. 








BY THE REV. F. E. CLARK, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Now that the first decade of the Christian Endeavor 
movement has been sounded out and even the second 
society formed has already celebrated its tenth gnniver- 
sary, it is fitting to ask, What is the actual practical re- 
sult of the uprising among the young? Many people have 
asked this question anxiously in the past. More are 
coming every week to ask it hopefully, recognizing. the 
vast possibilities in the allied forces of young people for 
the advancement of the kingdom of God, and recogniz- 
ing their faith and zeal and loving devotion to their Mas- 
ter. But still the particular result of all these organiza- 
tions with their many union meetings and vast conven- 
t'on: has not been, or is it now fully understood. The 
re: work is done for the most par: so quietly and _unos- 
tentatiously, so little of it comes to the surface in onr 
papers, or even in the meetings devoted to the interests 
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of the society, that it is not strange that Christian people, 
who have not kept close track of the movement, should 
be at aloss to know just how to answer this question. 
They have an idea that in some way good is being ac- 

, and that more may be expected, but just 
what it is they have no means of judging. The move- 
ment, yonng as it is, is old enough to speak for itself. It 
can point to some results. It is becoming to speak mod- 
estly concerning a ten years old child, but there are some 
things that can be said without boasting or bombast. In 
the first place it is fair to say that it has'rejnvenated the 
young people’s prayer-meeting in a multitude of places. 
The old-fashioned, young people’s prayer-meeting was 
oftentimes “ young” only in name. It had frequently 
drifted into the hands of the middle aged, and a very few 
even of them. It was in many churches a burden to the 
pastor and anything but a refreshment to the partici- 
pants. This is no longer true of a vast number of young 
people’s meetings. They are attractive, fresh and vigor- 
ous. The staying power of these meetings is remark- 
able. 

The attendance is uniformly large. An average church 
in most cases can muster from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty at its Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting; 
not once in a while, or in times of special revival interest, 
but regularly and continnously, month after month, and 
year after year. The pledge of attendance and partici- 
pation holds the young soul to his duty. It isa cable 
that does not give, and the genuine fiber of conscienti- 
ousness and consecration, which is within the youthful 
heart, tho often covered up by frivolity, thoughtlessness 
and giddiness is thus made evident. The burden of the 
meeting is taken from the shoulders of the elect few. It 
no longer rests heavily upon the pastor. Nothing more 
is demanded of him than of one of “the boys,” tho he 
always has his honored place, and anything he desires to 
say, or anything he wishes to have done, always takes 
precedence of everything else in the Christian Endeavor 
Society. The excruciating prayer-meeting pause in most 
young people’s meetings is a thing of the past. There is 
no longer need of exhortations to occupy the time. “ Re- 
member brethren that the hour is fleeting,” ‘‘ Please 
let no moment. be lost,” these familiar exhortations 
have happily fallen in thonsands of young people’s meet- 
ings into innocuons desuetude. Moreover, these meetings 
are meetings of genuine spiritual power in most cases. 
There is little vain repetition or perfunctory sorvice. 
To be sure there are few addresses of eloquence and great 
intellectual depth. There are still fewer lengthy phil- 
osophical prayers offered. There ought to be few of 
them. The service rendered is as genuinely appropriate 
to the young disciple as the sermon is to his pastor, and 
there is a freshness and spontaneity and a natural flavor 
to these meetings which is as delightful as it is difficult to 
describe. That they have had genuine. epiritual results 
in many cases is indicated by the fact that last year nearly 
100,000 of the associate members of the societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor throughout the world joined the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Christ. The claim is no‘ made that 
they were influenced entirely by the Society and its 
meetings, but doubtless in many cases this was a very 
large factor in their conversion and church membership. 

Again, it is not too much to claim that in these organ- 
izations, the young people have been brought together 
for more efficient service in many directions. The pastor 
knows where to find them. The church has a definite 
body of whom it can ask some particular service. The 
different committees give to every man his work and say 
te him: “‘ This is something that you can but do.” ‘It 
is your duty, more than that of any ‘one else.” These 
committees being frequently changed a great variety of 
work and consequent training comes to all the young dis- 
ciples in the course of a few years. This combination for 
intelligent service may be seen especially in the lines of 
missionary effort. With enthusiasm hundreds of societies 
have taken up Dr. Fulton’s plan of giving two cents a 
week in addition to what they are now giving for the 
cause of foreign missions. The plan is being extended 
to embrace another two cents a week for home missions 
as well. In the course of the coming year I believe tens 
of thousands of dollars will be added to the available mis- 
sionary funds of the different denominations that would 
not otherwise have been given; and it is earnestly 
hoped that one of these days all may enter into this plan 
and may give regularly and systematically into the Lord’s 
treasury. Small as the individual sum seems, it will 
mean, if all the members of Christian Eastern socieiies 
throughout the country enter in the plan, over a millon 
dollars a year in addition to what is now given to howe 
as well as to foreign missions. 

This same kind of organized effcrt is applied ina grett 
many directions in the various societies according to the 
need of the local church. In one church it is used to re- 
cruit the ranks of the Sunday-school, in another to estab- 
lish a mission school, in another to assist the singing iv 
the weekly prayer-meeting and the Sunday evening ser- 
vice, and in a fourth to arouse temperance interest among 
the young p2ople. In fast, all thess different effor’s and 
many others may be combined in one sociely as they 
often are. Anything that the Church ani pastor wishes 
to be done is the business of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Itis not hampered or hindered in any direction. 
It owes allegiance to no other person or persons than its 
own church and pastor, and its work may be as varied 
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and multiform as the needs of the church which it | 


serves. 

Another practical result of this movement must not be 
forgotten in that it has promoted and will still more pro- 
mote in the future, I believe, true interdenominational 
fellowship among the Churches, a fellowship which is 
free from the perils of undenominationalism, if such 
there be, as well as from the bigotry of sectarianism. 
More than thirty evangelical denominations are brought 
together upon the same platform, having the same prin- 
ciples, the same general methods, and a common name. 
Young people who thus come together can never in the 
future years look upon each other as anything but 
Christian friends. There will be no room in their hearts 
for any unchristian rivalries or jealousies. 

While strengthened in their loyalty to their own 
Churches they are broadened in their sympathy for all 
other Christians. They do not give up one iota of the 
truth as God has revealed it to them; but they do see that 
others may look at another side of the shield of truth 
and be equally sincere and devoted as themselves. This 
fellowship is something more than the coming together 
of young p2ople from the different evangelical denomina- 
tions. It is different from an Evangelical Alliance. It 
is based upon common principles and common methods 
for which the common name “Christian Endeavor” 
united with any denominational name that may be 
chosen is the sufficient guarantee. Who can estimate 
the far-reaching consequences of such fellowship! . How 
tar beyond the thought of any man may it grow! How 
much may this fellowship have to do in answering our 
Lord's prayer: ‘‘ That they all may be one even as thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us”! 4 
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THOSE DIVORCES IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


KNOWING that only ninety days’ residence was re- 
quired in Dakota to enable one to use its courts for au 
easy divorce and that some parties had resorted thither 
for the purpose, I turned to Dakota on the appearance of 
the official Report on Divorce in the United States with 
eager interest. But the tables showed only 1,087 in the 
entire Territory in twenty years, tho it should be said 
that many of the records of earlier years were defective. 
However, in 1886—the last year covered by the official 
statistics—there were 179, of which thirty-nine were 
from marriages that had taken place within this new 
Territory, and where the majority of persons divorced 
had been married over seven years. These facts tended 
to show that the extremely short term of residence re- 
quired in Dakota had not been attended with any very 
great abuse beyond that in other States, 

But a large pile of newspaper clippings that have been 
coming since early summer point, if founded on fact, to 
a present abuse of startling proportions. They state that 
‘103 parties were residing in Sioux Falls for the purpose 
of a divorce on the first day of August.” One newspaper 
speaks of ‘‘ divorce while you wait.” Several allude to 
“the divorce colony.” ‘The State has been over- 
whelmed.” Parties seeking divorce ‘“‘ have colonized the 
backwoods courts.” Even the New York Tribune, in a 
dignified allusion, speaks of ‘‘ the wholesale migration to 
Dakota,” and later devotes along, humorous editorial to 
the shifting of the divorce center from Chicago to 
Dakota.” Another journal reports that ‘‘ 200 foreign 
divorce cases were pending in Sioux Falls at one time.” 
Another says that “Yankton has averaged thirteen 
divorces a month for twenty years.” Still another, this 
time a leading newspaper of Chicago, says of the courts 
of Sioux Falls: “It is stated that during the last two 
years over 300 divorces have been disposed of and that 
103 are now pending.” But I will not go farther except 
to say that pictures of the court-house at Sioux Falls and 
even photographs of women waiting for divorce illus- 
trate the columns of several newspapers. 

On these statements, and others like them, a great 
many editorial sermons have been preached. Some of 
these have been on the mischiefs of divorce in general, 
others have pointed out the need of uniformity, while a 
few have alleged that we must so amend the Constitution 
of the United States that Congress shall have exclusive 
control of the whole subject of marriage and divorce. 

Some experience in such matters has led me to make 
inquiries before venturing a public statement on so im- 
portant a subject; and I have before me letters from offi- 
cials in the courts of the five counties in the circuit of 
which Sioux Falls is the center. I asked for official facts 
regarding divorces in the twelve months preceding Sep- 
tember of this year, The results are as follows: In the 


four counties outside Sioux Falls, ‘‘the backwoods coun- 


‘les” of the newspapers I suppose, there were just eigh- 
teen divorces granted in the entire twelve months. Eight 
of these were in one county, and three out of the eight 
had been married in the State. This county granted in 
the same time seventy-six marriage licenses. Five were 
'n another county, “‘of which two were married in the 
State, one in Iowa, and two in the East.” Only the nuim- 
bers granted, three and two, are reported in the other 
two counties, 

In Sioux City, whose present population I do not.know, 
my connsapegeioneeteae an give the divorce granted, but 
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divorce suits commenced in the last twelve months He 
was able to find time to examine only thirty-four of these 
for information as to their origin. He finds ten of these 
thirty-four were from South Dakota, seven from New 
York City, five from Iowa, two each from New York 
State, Canada, Massachusetts and Wisconsin, and one 
each from England, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire. The others, it many be assumed, would not 
greatly vary the proportions. Whether this means, as 
his language implies, that these parties actually belonged 
to the States to which he assigned them, I am in a little 
doubt. ButTincline to the opinion that he only means 
that the applications showed that the parties were mar- 
ried in the States indicated. 

The reader will notice here that in all only sixty-five 
divorces, and that counting all the applications in 
Sioux Falls as issuing in divorce, were granted in these 
five counties in the entire twelve months, ending August 
Bist. Ofcourse it is possible that a uumber will soon 
obtain their divorces, having completed their residence 
of three months. But when we recall the statement that 
this divorce business has been going on for a year or 
longer, he does not look for any very large figures. I did 
not write to Yankton; for the Government report shows 
only ninety divorces in that county in the ten years end- 
ing 1886, and says “‘ the record prior to 1877 is defective.” 

One of my correspondents writes that the newspaper 
reports counted all persons in the city gaining residence 
as “‘Divorcees,” and that newspaper padding did the rest. 
Migration for divorce is bad enough, but its true figures 
make a small per cent. of the divorces of the United 
States. 

AUBURNDALE, MASs. 
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THE SITUATION IN BRAZIL. 


BY H. M. LANE, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE SAN PAOLO COLLEGE, BRAZIL 











A SIMPLE account of recent occurrences in Brazil would 
be of little value except as current news. 

In order to understand the situation, to know the sig- 
nificance of what is now being done, and its probable 
outcome, we must go back to the organization of politi- 
cal parties and see how far the Republic is a normal 
growth, a development through a series of changes leai- 
ing inevitably up to it. If it be a sound growth, we may 
expect to see it remain; if, on the contrary, it was the 
result of a trick in politics, the discovery of a few politi 
cal adventurers, we may confidently look for its speedy 
downfall. To be valuable the study must be a compara- 
tive one. 

The idea of eahametane and self-government showed 
itself in Brazil almost as soon as it did in the British 
colonies of North America. Its first expression was the 
Republican Conspiracy of ‘ Tira-Dentes” toward the 
end of the last century, This, however, was so thor- 
oughly and savagely crushed out by the Portuguese 
Government that scarcely more than a tradition of it re- 
mains. During the present century no less than four 
attempts have been made to set up a republic. 

Pernambuco tried it in 1817. Some of the Northern 
provinces, in 1824, attempted to found the ‘‘ Confederacy 
of Equador.” 

In 1835 Rio Grande do Sul attempted to set up the Re- 
public of Piratinim, and in 1837 Bahia tried to break 
loose from the Empire. During the domination of Portu- 
gal and, in fact, under the first Empire, which was only 
a prolongation of Portuguese rule, there were ng political 
parties in Brazil, the only party possible was the govern- 
ing one, and the rule was as absolute as that of Russia. 
The people were not heard or considered. 

The birth of political parties dates, therefore, from the 
abdication of Pedro I, in 1831. Soon after this event, 
three groups could be distinguished. The ‘‘ Restora- 
‘dores,” or ultra-Portuguese element, who advocated the 
restoration of Pedro I; the ‘“ Liberals,” who wanted a 
liberal constitutional monarchy; and the ‘‘ Republicans,” 
who would abolish the monarchy, and set up a free, rep- 
resentative government. The first and last of these soon 
dropped out of sight, and from the Liberals emerged the 
two great political bodies that were to contend for the 
loaves and fishes for the next half century. The ‘* Mod- 


‘ erates,” and’ the exalted, or ‘‘ Extremes.” The former 


absorbed the ultra-monarchical and conservative ele- 
ments, the latter the Republican and Extreme Liberal 
wings. By one of those flank movements common in 
modern politics, the Moderates, by adopting the essen- 
tials of the Extreme platform, captured the situation. 
Thus the first Liberal party came into power. with the 
following platform. 

They advocated, 1, A federative monarchy; 2, ex- 
tinction of the moderative power (the power 
to act by decree without responsibility—hereto- 
fore exercised by the Emperor); 3, election of rep- 
resentatives every two years, and senators every ten 
years; 4, suppression of the Council of State; 5, the 
creation of provincial legislations—this was considered a 
very great. advance. These two were the only parties 
until 1837, when’ the struggle which had been going on 
between the legislation and Regent Feijo camé to a crisis; 
. the regent failed of a majority and was. forced to resign. 
Araujo Lima, chief of the opposites, was called, tempora- 


was reactionary to the last degree. In this manifesto 
they advocated: 1, Resistance to all innovation; 2, restor- 
ation of the Council of State; 8, centralization of power; 
4, unity of the Empire; 5, restoration of the moderative 
power; 6, acceptance of the maxim, “The King reigns 
and rules.” This was the birth of the great ‘“‘ Conserva- 
tive” party; and it is worthy of note that this continued 
to be its program to the end of the Empire. The extreme 
Liberals were in a hopeless minority; the re-action had 
been so complete that, until 1861, there was practically 
but one party in the country—“ the divine right Conser- 
vatives.” There was still a Republican element, but 
without party organization. 

In 1861 Zacharias Goes de Vasconcellos effected a fu- 
sion of the ultra-Liberals, the Moderates and the Liberal ° 
Conservatives, and succeeded in breaking down the op- 
pressive domination of the ‘‘ Conservatives.” 

This new party was called the ‘‘ Progressista,” or pro- 
gressive, and a platform was adopted. They were not 
quite sure of their ground and prefaced their manifesto 
by this negative declaration. The Progressive party does 
not want: 1, the Constitution changed, having the high- 
est regard for the Emperor and his dynasty; 2, election 
by direct vote of the people; 3, decentralization; 4, ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction in criminal cases, but only in 
civil cases affecting real estate. But it does advocate: 1, 
the regeneration of the representative parliamentary sys- 
tem; 2, guaranties for individual liberty; 3, protection of 
the rights and interests of municipalities and provinces; 
4, economy in expenditures of public moneys; 5, rigorous 
punishment of crimes. This was a compromise and 


could not last. For the Liberals it was a step backward. 


In 1866 it was seen that the progressive party had be- 
come corrupted by contact with the center of power and 
had absorbed ultra-monarchical views. The law placing 
the selection of Senators for life, virtually in the Emper- 
or’s hands, by allowing him to choose from the three 
candidates who received the highest vote, had enabled 
him to keep a conservative majority in the Senate. 

In 1868 the opposition organized and the new “ Radi- 
cal” party came out with a manifesto of singular elo- 
quence and power. Its author, F. Rangel Pestana, was 
for many years afterward a leader of the Republican 
party, helped to frame the the Constitution for the Re- 
public, and is now in the Senate. This was really the 
beginning of the struggle between the Old and the New. 

But the times were not yet ripe for the organization of 
the Republican party. A brief extract from this mani- 
festo will suffice to show its temper: 

“There can be no great political party without an ideal; 
that of the Democracy is universal peace and good will to 
men—sublime dream! the realization of which, like that 
of many so-called Utopias is only a question of time. 

“In spite of the vehement denial of the Roman Curacy, 
the gospel of Christ is, after all, the gospel of a true Democ- 
racy.’’ (The author of the manifesto was at this time deeply 
interested in Protestant Christianity.) ‘‘ Nations, like 
individuals, were made to love each other, and to advance 
along fraternal lines. This continual meddling in the af. 
fairs of, and quarreling with, our neighbors is actuated by 
no motive that we dare confess, nor by any ideal of a high 
civilization or spirit of conciliation.” (This referred to the 
trouble with Paraguay.) ° 

In 1869, through a petty question of Imperial Preroga- 
tive (Pedro II was stickler for his Imperial Prerogative), 
the Progressive Cabinet was turned out, and to the as- 
tonishment of the nation the chief of the Conservative 
minority, Viscount Itaborahy, was called to power. 
There had been no crisis, the situation had been changed 
from purecaprice. The new Government adhered to the 
old program of 1837. This roused all the friends of con- 
stitutional government and precipitated a coalition of all 
the liberal elements, and led to the formation of the new 
Liberal party, composed of the strongest men of the na- 
tion. A new program was necessary, which is here 
briefly outlined: 

1, The complete responsibility of the Ministry for the 
acts of the moderative power; 2, the changing of the 
maxim to read: ‘‘ The King reigns, but does not govern”; 
3, the organization of a council of ministers to carry out 


| the two preceding provisions; 4, liberty of trade and in- 


dustry and consequent abolition of monopolies; 5, liberty 
of education; 6, independence of the judiciary; 7, decen- 
tralization in the true sense of self-government; 8, liberty 
of conscience; 9, abolition of life senatorship; 10, eman- 
cipation of slavery by declaring all children to be born 
free. This, too, was a compromise tho far in advance of 
the ‘‘ Progressives.” For twenty years it had required 
all the tact and cunning of the astute Emperor to keep 
the Republican element out of sight. 

In this agitated state of the public mind, in the irre- 
conciliable differences between the parties, in this fertiiity 
of program only half disguising Republican rrinciples, 
the Emperor, no doubt, saw the impending storm, but 
strove to avert it while he lived. 

The Liberal platform did not satisfy the Radicel ele- 
ment, and in 1870 the Republican party was organized. 

The manifesto then issued proved to be the declaration 
of principle upon which the Republic itself was to be 
founded. 

It was a masterly arraignment of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. . A brief extract will show its character: 

“Brazilian society, after half a century of independence, 
is so far as its real life is concerned, as if it had just 





rily, to the regency. He represented a faction which 


emerged from colonial chaos. The Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence was a lie. There waS no independence. The King 
of Portugal, fearing the liberal tendencies of Brazilians, 
made haste to teach his son the lesson of treachery and 
fraud. The people were not consulted or considered. 

“The unanimous acclamation of the people in the proc- 
lamation was a lie. The country was stolen bodily in 
spite of the protest of the people. The constitutional con- 
vention was dissolved at the point of the bayonet and the 
representatives of the people dispersed, proscribed or im- 
prisoned. 

“ The forty-eight years of pseudo-liberty may be summed 
up in the words of Seneca, ‘ Purity, justice, faith, and, 
that which once lost never returns, shame, are all dead.’ ”’ 

There was no mistaking the temper of this declaration; 
it was exhaustive and severe but just. It was signed by 
thirty-seven of the leading men of the new party. It is 
interesting to note that two of these were afterward 
members of the Provisional Government; two helped 
draft the new Constitution. The present minister to this 
country was one of them. Several of them, however, 
were subsequently captured by the Emperor with the 
allurements of Imperial patronage. In 1872 the Republi- 
cans of §. Paolo organized. In 1878 their first conven- 
tion was held in Ytu. The Republican party was now 
firmly launched. Adherents were found in every one of 
the twenty provinces. It could be no longer ignored, but 
must be fought. In 1876 a Republican candidate for 
Congress in 8, Paolo received 556 votes, the largest cast 
of any one candidate being 846. 

Later, in the great province of Minas a Member of 
Congress was elected, and refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Empire. A second convention was 
held, and Republicanism won fairly in the field with 
odds in its favor. Both Liberals and Conservatives 
fought it, for a victory of the Republican party did not 
mean a mere change of Cabinet ; it meant the overthtow 
of the established order of things. It was life or death 
to the monarchy. 

The question of slavery cannot be said to have figured 
as a party issue, inasmuch as every party had men who 
were for or against it as their interests dictated. An ab- 
olition movement had been started by the people with 
little reference to party lines. The emancipation of 
slaves had become a social necessity. Pressure from 
without, a growing sense of the iniquity of slavery 
within made its abolition a foregone conclusion. When 
the law was finally passed with so much rhetoric and 
such an assumption of antislavery sentiments on the part 
of the reigning house it was olreagy an accomplished 
fact, Shortly after, the Conservative party, with its plat- 
form of 1837 still intact, was displaced and Ouro Preto, 
the ambitious and able leader of the Liberals, called to or- 
It was the last trench. The 
new man was instructed to squelch the Republicans by 
any and all means. The old tactics of 1831 were resorted 
to, and a program was published that embraced every- 
thing asked for by the Republicans except the abolition 
of the monarchy. The Chambers refused to support the 
new Cabinet and was promptly dissolved and a new elec- 
tion called. 


ganize a new Government. 


This resulted in an overwhelming majority 
for Government. This was in lieu of all precedent. No 
party in oppogition to Government has ever carried an 
election in Brazil, or in fact in any part of South 
America 

In such a state of affairs, in the presence of an aggres- 
sive democracy headed by the ablest and pirest men of 
the country, with a people already beginning to think 
for themselves, it would be idle to attribute the Republic 
to a simple disaffection in the army, to a plot of a few 
political adventurers, to chance, or to any individual. 
Things were so ripe that any incident however unimpor- 
tant in itself, might have precipitated the fall of the Em- 
pire. The Republican leaders knew what they were 
about; they were no adventurers; the Government fell 
into the hands of the men who had been educating the 
people into freedom for a quarter of a century. They 
could have desired nothing better than the violent and 
reactionary measures of the last minister of the Empire. 

The causes which gradually led up to the result are 
quite complex; but the march was steadily forward—the 
leaven of liberty was in the mass. In Brazil, with her 
grandeur. life is too large and free to tolerate a mon- 
archy; the very greatness of Nature educated the people 
toward liberty. Still. if the monarchy had been satisfied 
with the form and had heen wise enough to give the 
people the essence of free government, it might have 
survived the old E .peror. What shall be said of the 


influence of this democratic Emperor in bringing about | 


the fall of his own Empire? He was most unfortunate in 
his immediate successor. That he was a scholar, a warm- 
hearted and generous gentleman, no one will deny; a 
patron of arts and liberal culture, a man of no mean abil- 
ity. He advocated all measures to nominally advance the 
people, was, after a fashion, in favor of liberty of con- 
science; still, he left his people in poverty and ignorance 
(eighty-four per cent. of illiteracy); no institution of 
learning worth mentioning grew up under him. He pro- 
tected and was supported by the established Church, 
which fought every form of civil and religious liberty. 








He was a man of elevated personal character and a high 


standard of manhood, but did not hesitate to seduce pub- 


lic men with patronage to stultify themselves, and ad- 
vance their principles at the cost of character. Thus he 
lowered the standard of manhood and debauched public 


life, leaving his country ai the merey of unscrupulous 
politicians, 


A recent newspaper writer puts the case fairly thus: 

“The verdict of history will not be against his amiable 
and patriotic purposes nor against his benevolence of heart 
and simplicity of character, but it will be against him as a 
ruler who failed to understand the conditions which sur- 
rounded him, and who failed to accomplish the destiny 
which had been thrust upon him.” 

While remembering the accomplished scholar and the 
genial and liberal gentleman, we cannot forget the spirit 
of the Bourbon, the Hapsburg and the Branganza which 
tainted his whole reign. 

Among the influences which helped to bring about the 
Republic we must not forget Protestantism and Protes- 
tant education. Whether the relations of the two move- 
ments were those of cause and effect or not, we are 
obliged to admit that the growth of Republicanism was 
coincident with and paralel to the advance of Protes- 
tantism. 

This advance was far more rapid than is geuerally 
known and émbraced many of the leaders of Republican 
thought. The influence of the few Protestant schools in 
stimulating independent thought, that most diffusible of 
all influences, cannot be ignored by those who shall write 
the history of the Republic. 


_— 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 





ONE of the most curious revelations ever discovered in 
a State paper is that for which we are indebted to Lord 
Wolseley in his article on Count von Moltke in the 
United Service Magazine. It appears that, in 1841, when 
a European war seemed imminent, the King of Prus- 
sia made a formal request tothe Duke of Wellington, 
then in his seventy-second year, to take the command of 
hisarmy. At this time of day, when the immense repn- 
tation of ‘the Duke” has perhaps somewhat faded in 
comparison with the scientific abilities of the German 
generals, the proposition seems almost incredible; but 
Lord Wolseley has seen it in black and white, and also 
the Duke’s reply. The thing of course is not unparallel- 
ed; for long since the days of “‘the great Gustavus” 
there have been warriors who have hired out their 
swords. Almost every nation has had its Swiss, one of 
whom defended his nation so gallantly from the charge 
brought against them by the Frenchman of being mer- 
cenary: ‘‘ We all fight for what we want most; you for 
honor and we for money.” Even our own Gordon twice 
placed his military talents at the service of an alien 
power. Still, the idea of the Duke of Wellington be- 
coming a foreign generalissimo seems somehow to be- 
long to the region created by Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van rather than to that of real life; one would as soon 
expect to see the Monument in Fish Street Hill in the 
Place Vendome. 

The Hummums Hotel in Covent Garden has been 
wound up “ upon the petition of the company itself”; so 
ends another of those old London inns which were to our 
forefathers’ home and club and inn in one. A most strik- 
ing ghost story is told of it by Dr. Johnson in connection 
with Parson Ford, who died there. A waiter who had 
gone on his holidays and did not know of his demise met 
him twice ‘‘ in the cellar”—a curious place for a clergy- 
man to be found. He gave him a message to be delivered 
to a certain woman. The man came back with a white 
face, and said he had delivered it; the meaning of it he 
did not understand; but when she heard it she threw up 
her hands, exclaiming: ‘‘Then we are all undone.” 
There is a gruesome simplicity in the tale which comes 
home to us, and we can only hope it was not true. Mrs. 
Johnson went to the Hummums to sift the story, under 
pretense of being cupped, which it seems was one of the 
luxuries the hotel at that time afforded. At first they 
were unwilling to speak about it, but after they had done 
‘*she came away satisfied that it was true.” It is 
plain that Johnson himself half believed it. 

Among the recent “finds” in papyri at the British 
Museum is an especially remarkable one, the verses of a 
minor Greek poet. Heretofore everything in that lan- 
guage has been marked A1 in the educational catalog. 
Like a painting by an old master, nothing by a modern 
hand could be compared with it. Those who could not 
appreciate its beauties were not competent to judge of 
such matters. After the Greek poets—bnut along way off 
—came the Latin ones; others, asin Eclipse’s case, were 
nowhere. But it is now discovered that some Greek 
poets were not of the very highest class. Pliny wrote to 
a literary friend in that patronizing style which has been 
used in all ages by the man onthe top rung of the ladder 
to the man below, that his compositions were really not so 
bad; “and at all events quite equal to those of Herodles.” 
And now we have specimens of Herodles. He was de- 
scribed in hisown time as an ‘“ Iambiographer,” which 
sounds like an autobiographer, but is nothing of the kind, 
His style, unhappily, is described as “humorous.” If 
there is one thing in which the ancient classics are not 
quite so powerful as in others, it is in humor. A classical 
scholar was of late so disloyal, to his divinities as to trans- 
latetheir éfforts in this direction into English; it was 


sO 


| called “ Greek: “Wit” to avoid mistakes; just as ‘we say 





‘Tinned: Salmon” or ‘*“German Silver” to ‘prevent un- 
reasonable expectations. The’ humorous poems of 
Herodles possess, however, the immense advantage of be- 
ing ‘‘ seriously mutilated by worms”; wherever, therefore, 





an hiatus occurs, the charitable and cultured mind will 
be enabled to conclude that (as in the case of a sécond” 
descent upon a ball supper) the ‘‘ best things” have been 
already devoured. 

The people of Epirus, tho they have had opportun ities 
of edification from the earliest times, do not appear to 
have taken advantage of them. It seems as necessary 
that they should be “cracked up” as tho they were a 
nation of moderns out of the track of missionary enter- 
prise; and, notwithstanding their lon: familiarity with 
divines, they won’t stand a word of spiritual denuncia- 
tion. The Greek Bishop of Gerbena, feeling indignant at 
something amiss in their ritual, was so imprudent, the 
other day, as to anathematize the congregation as they 
came out of church from the window of his residence. 
For this they tore his beard, tied a rope round his ankles, 
and, but for the intervention of the military, would have 
hanged him in the marketplace. The Epirites, it ap- 
pears, are a very religious people. They had an idea that 
the Bishop’s anathemas would really hurt them. If the 
‘* Jackdaw of Rheims” had been translated into the Epi- 
rote language, it is probable that this catastrophe would 
not have occurred. However, the good Bishop has iden- 
tified five of his assailants, and also ‘‘ three others who 
took no part whatever in the affray”; so Justice will be 
more than satisfied. 

A French writer has been gauging the popularity of 
the novels of his countrymen, and with a very satisfac- 
tory result. They do not prefer offal (as has been wrong- 
fully supposed) to the more wholesome portions of the 
literary pabuluim; the nice books are more generally read 
than the nasty ones. Dumas the Elder is still their fa- 
vorite storyteller. as he was with our own Thackeray; 
they do not look upon him as a ‘‘shoddy Sir Walter Scott.” 
It is a solid satisfaction to find that romance, tho exploded 
in the New World, still retains its admirers in the Old. 
Save for information of this kind it is doubtful what ad- 
vantage can be derived from these records of compara- 
tive popularity. Opinionson literature are not like those 
on politics, swayed by majorities; no one likes a book 
the more because other pcople like it, nor—tho the crities 
can never be got to believe this—because they are told to 
like it. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Diblical Research. 
BIBLICAL LEGENDS. 


ACCORDING TO AN ANCIENT YEMEN MANUSCRIPT. 


BY DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
RABBI TEMPLE, AHAVATH CHESED, NEW YORK CITY. 


IV.—JETHRO’S CONVERSION. 


As an illustration to how Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, 
embraced the true faith after being convinced that idolatry 
was nonsensical the following story circulatedin Damascus 
is applied. There flourished, so Rabbi Pinchas relates, a 
renowned idol, and the priest who was the guardian of this 
sacred charge was called Abba Gulish. For many years he 
ministered at the holy shrine. Having sustained a bodily 
misfortune, he for several days prayed in fervent devotion 
before the idol without experiencing any relief. All his 
hopes frustrated, he sallied forth upon the street one night, 
and thus supplicated: ‘‘ Lord of the Universe, listen to my 
entreaties, send relief and heal my wound.” Strange to 
say, he was heard and fully recovered. Stealthily repair- 
ing-to Tiberias he was converted to Judaism. He endeav- 
ored to diligently discharge his religious duties, and per- 
form allcommarndments. He was elected guardian of the 
poor people’s fund, and when the various sums appropri- 
ated for this purpose were consigned to his safe keeping, he 
stretched forth his hand (hitherto accustomed to profane 
services, but now with the exercise of sacred functions) to 
receive them, when behold, he became blind in one eye. 
Still adhering to his benevolent occupations he became 
totally blind. It so happened that several of his country- 
men chanced to Tiberias, and, noticing the blind man, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘O Abba Gulish, did you think that mocking 
our idol and deserting us will pass without punishment?” 
and similar overwhelming reproaches. Seemingly repent- 
ant he desired his wife to escort him to his native city, Da- 
mascus. As they neared the outskirts of the town a great 
concourse of people gathered round them, vociferating: 
“ Abba Gulish! Abba Gulish! it serves you right that the 
idol blinded you!” “ Well, then,” retorted the convert, “it 
is exactly for revenge that I wandered back; perhaps my 
sight shall be restored.”” And he was quite merry at. the 
idea. In the heart of the city itself a vast populace sur- 
rounded him, thus addressing him; ‘‘O! our teacher Abba 
Gulish, what happened to thee?” “As you see,” was his 
rejoinder. ‘Do you really suppose,” resumed the crowd, 
“that your scorn and mockery will not offend our idol? 
You suffer the penalty of your crime!” He sneeringly 
replied: “I am determined to make amends for my 
transgression. Go then and assemble the multitude from 
the city and suburbs.” An immense gathering congre 
gated in the temple of worship, and even the roofs swarmed 
with the curious crowd. When anticipation reached the 
highest pitch, he requested his wife to place him on 4 
pillar, where he could be seen by all, and thus delivered 
himself: “ Citizens of Damascus! When I was a priest and 
a worshiper of this shrine, people offered money for holy 
purposes, which I embezzled, well aware that this idol has 


‘ neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear with; I abandoned my 


official dignity here and entered the service of One whose 


‘ eyes are all over the earth and who is not to be deceived. 
‘ Being duly installed in the same capacity which I so suc- 


cessfully filled here, I purposed to resort to my wonted 
practices but was immediately blinded by this all-powerful 
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God.” After his confession, before he even essayed to 
retire from his elevated position, his eyesight was once 
more restored, which miracle was instrumental in con- 
verting thousands and thousands of heathens to Judaism. 
Thus fared Jethro also. Upon discovering the unsubstan- 
tial farce of idol worship, he penitently gathered his people 
and thus addressed them: “Until now I have faithfully 
served you and my idol. Now, as I am old, pray choose 
another high priest ’’; accordingly he relinquished his claim 
upon all saeerdotal vessels, upon which they excommuni- 
cated him, forbidding all intercourse with such a heretic. 
No one dared offer him service. His flocks, for want of 
attendance, were consequently consigned to the care of his 
seven daughters, in which faculty Moses found them. 


V.—THE DEATH OF MOSES,* 


When Moses was apprised of his approaching death, he 
ardently petitioned Heaven to grant him life. “If Thou 
art not willing to permit my entrance into the holy land, 
allow me at least to live here in the world forever.” The 
Lord said: “Tf thou dost not follow the ordinary destiny of 
mortals, and die, thou canst not rise in the life to come, 
Besides t wrote in the Thora through you, that ‘there is 
no rescue by my hand.’”’ ‘“ Lord of the Universe,’ pleaded 
Moses, “‘ let me be like the roe of the hills, or the hart of 
the mountains,who nourish themselves by herbs and grass, 
drink water from Heaven, and may behold the sun; O, 
make me like them!’ God said: ‘‘Enough. Do not broach 
this subject again!’ But Moses persisted in his supplica- 
tions, saying: “‘ Lord of the universe, deprive me of one of 
my eyes and let me glance at the holy land with the other 
without being doomed to die!’’ God repeated lis injunc- 
tions. Moses appealed to the earth, seeking a repeal of the 
Divine decree by her intercession in his behalf. The earth 
answered: “‘ Alas! I am void and barren, and it is written: 
‘The earth shall vanish’; how could I interpose in your 
behalf!’ Moses now applied to the heavens, but they also 
denied their influence, corroborating their excuses by the 
written evidence: ‘‘ The heavens perish like the smoke and 
the heavens are not purein his sight.’”’ Disheartened by 
these rebuffs, he addressed the sun and moon, who, how- 
ever, answered: “It is said: ‘The moon will be put to shame 
and abashed will be the sun’—we ought rather pray for 
ourselves.”” Moses importuned the stars. They answered 
him: ‘‘ We are only a limited number, and it is said: ‘ His 
hands are stretched forth against the stars.’”’ Moses 
besought Mt. Sinai, and was reminded: “ Thou hast written 
in thy Thora, that ‘Mt. Sinai was enwrapt in flames, and 
God enveloped in fire descended.’ Furthermore it ig said: 
‘The mountains will move and hills will swerve.’’”’ He 
now entreated the rivers; but they replied: ‘Do you not 
not know it is said: ‘The waters should be gathered into 
one place’ (they are powerless); besides it is written, ‘ For 
him who goeth through the seas there is no rescue by my 
hands.’”” Moses invoked the elements, who promptly 
informed him of their powerless condition to alter 
the divine dispensation. Joshua, the son of Nun, being 
earnestly requested by him with the words, ‘‘My son, 
recollect the numberless bounties which I bestowed upon 
thee day and night; prithee beseech the merciful God, 
perchance thy merits will find weight with the Lord, that 
he may modify his determination and allow me to enter the 
promised land.’’ Joshua, clasping his hands,prayed ardently, 
but Sammael (death demon) restrained him with the 
admonition: ‘‘ Dost thou seek to change the Lord’s decree? 
Is it not written (Deuteronomy xxxii, 4), ‘He isthe Rock, his 
work is perfect; for all his ways are judgment?’” At this 
both Moses and Joshua wept bitterly. The great lawgiver 
now solicited the intervention of Eleazar, son of his brother 
Aaron, with the words: “My son, remember how at the 
time of the golden calf meeting I saved your father’s life, 
and invoked the mercy of God in his behalf. O do the same 
service now for me that I may be permitted to enter the 
holy land. Eleazar readily compiled, but Sammael curbed 
his zeal, with the stern reprimand: ‘Dost thou challenge 
the divine decree?”” Moses attempted to win over Caleb, 
son of Jephunneh, the officers raised by him to dignity, the 
tabernacle, sanctuary; the seventy elders, yea, all Israel. 
To the latter he hopefully applied, exclaiming: “‘ How 
frequently did I enter the breach to solicit forgiveness for 
your sins, how often did I pray for you, and thereby averted 
God’s wrath; for he said: ‘I forgive them, since you my 
servant wish it.’ Well now, enter the sanctuary and unite 
your prayers, for God despises not the entreaties of the mul- 
titude.” They obediently assented, and their supplicating 
cries reached the heavenly throne; but two angels stationed 
themselves before it and repressed their voices. Sammael, 
upon seeing that one of the angels was inclined to lenience, 
dragged him away from the Lord’s presence and weighted 
him with fiery chains. Sammael, overjoyed at the sucess of 
his cruelty, now thought himself certain of Moses’s soul. 
Gabriel, Israel’s guardian angel, wept, but kept Sammael 
in check; he was, therefore, commanded to receive 
the great man’s soul. He hesitated, however, saying: 
“How can I cause the death of aman who has greater 
merits than the whole nation?” Hereupon Michael 
was commissioned to execute the given task; but he 
likewise wavered. Sangazzel volunteered to undertake 
the sad mission, tho adding with regret: ‘‘ 1 am.his teacher, 
he my pupil, oh, how can I witness his death!’ Thus it 
came about that the demon was ordered to deprive Moses 
of life, and the evil spirit Sammael only too willingly set 
forth. But when he saw Moses’s shining eyes, his suddenly 
grew dim. Moses threatened to kill him should he tarry. 


The demon daunted by this, mildly entreated the great’ 


leader to give up his soul, according to the desire of the 
Supreme Creator. Upon hearing this Moses gravely enu- 
mrated all his achievements for Israel’s glory and the 
San :tification of God’s name, emphasizing the fact that he 
was h ld worthy of accepting the law from the hands of the 
Lord; elaborating upon the wonders enacted, the victories 
wro.ight, and the numerous exploits in future contempla- 
tion. He denied Sammael’s authority. The demon faith- 
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fully reported the state of things, but was immediately 
driven forth with the alternative of either overcoming his 
victim’s obstinacy or of forever losing his official station. 
Whereupon he ventured to say: ‘‘ Lord of the Universe from 
whom all hidden affairs are laid open, if Thou wert to com- 
mand me to enter Purgatory and disarrange all things 
therein, I would unhesitatingly obey; but I have not suffi- 
cient courage to brave the son of Amram, one of the high- 
est in dignity worshiping around Thy throne. His words 
are lightning, his face as the shining sun.’’ But God in- 
sisted upon this charge; soSammael sallied forth sheathing 
his sword, and confronted Moses with anger, with the firm 
intention of either killing him or being destroyed. But the 
great prophet flinched not and met him with a mighty 
weapon, his magic wand,* upon which the unutterable 
name of God was engraved. The demon was put to flight 
by this unexpected ally; Moses pursuing him blinded and 
drove him away in shame; in fact, he purposed to kill 
him, had he not been prevented by a heavenly. voice 
echoing in caution: “Do not kill him, for mankind 
needs him!’’ A respite thus granted, Moses renewed his 
fervid supplications: ‘‘ Remember, O God, the day that 1 
ascended Mt. Sinai and stood before Thee forty days and 
forty nights without partaking or food or drink till Thou 
gavest me the Thora for Israel. Pray do not deliver me 
into the hands of the death angel. Iam here, do Thou as it 
pleases Thee best.”” Behold a voice was heard gently calling: 
“Fear not, I, myself, willaccept thysoul.””. And Godin his 
majesty, accompanied by the three archangels, Gabriel, 
Michael and Sangazzel, deseended. Michael arranged his 
couch; Gabriel threw over him a purple cloth; Sangazzel 


smoothed the pillow beneath his head, and the Almighty | 


spoke: ‘“ Moses, my faithful servant, lift up thine eyes, fold 
thine hands, stretch out thy legs,” and,as he obeyed, God 
kissed his mouth, and in that divine caress his soul took 
wing. 

VIL.-—HIRAM, KING OF TYRE. 

Hiram, the Phoenician monarch, strove to imitate God by 
erecting four mighty pillars, upon which he caused seven 
heavens (apartments) to be built. The first was constructed 
(of glass)-500x500 yards, storing therein mock images of 
the sun, moon and stars. The second compartment (of 
iron —1000x1000 yards, was the receptacle of precious 
stones, causing a terrific noise resembling thunder when 
they crashed against each other and the casement of the 
inclosure. The third chamber (of lead)—1500x1500 yards 
The fourth (of tin)—2000x2000 yards. The fifth (of copper)— 
2500x2500 yards. Thesixth (of silver)—3000x3000 yards. The 
seventh (of gold)3500x3500 yards, containing precious 
stones, pearls, and a magnificent throne. A channel of 
water separated the apartments. Hiram, imitating the 
royal splendor of the court of King Solomon, surrounded 
himself by the grandest conceivable dispiay of mag- 
nificence. In the seventh apartment was stationed a 
golden bed, the corners of which were set in pearls 
without value in all the world, sparkling forth 
beautiful flashes resembling lightning, which spread won- 
der and terror among all his subjects.——The prophet Ezekiel 
was ordered to appear bofore Hiram, who at a loss, as to 
how to reach the seven heavens wherein the monarch presided 
was transported into his castle by “ the locksof his hair.”’ 
Upon perceiving the Divine messenger Hiram trembled. 
“Who art thou?” thundered the indignant harbinger of 
future events. ‘‘ Why dost thou boast, art thou not born of 
woman’s womb?” “I am,” replied Hiram; ‘ but I live for- 
ever. Like God dwelling over waters, dwell I; like Him 
reigning over seven heavens, I rule in seven apartments; as 
God is surrounded by lightning and thunfer. so am I; God 
has starsin heaven, so have I; many sovereigns have suc- 
cumbed to mortality and I still exist; twenty-one kings of 
the house of Irsael and David; twenty prophets and ten 
high priests have departed this earth; but I outlive them 
all.” ‘‘ Why dost thou boast?” again demanded Ezekiel. 
** Because thou didst supply the cedars for Solomon’s Tem- 
ple? This puts me in mind of a subject who prepared a 
splendid garment for his sovereign and as often as the ser- 
vant gazed at the glorious piece of work, he boastingly as- 
serted: ‘ This is my manufacture!’ until the King, observ- 
ing kis vanity, tore it off in disgust. Such will be thy lot. 
The temple which thou helpest to build will be destroyed, 
What will then become of thy pride?” 
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THANKS are due to Messrs. Keppel & Co. for the unusu- 
ally attractive exhibition of water colors and pen and ink 
work by Mr. Alfred Brennan, which has been held in their 
well lighted gallery in East Sixteenth Street during the 
past two weeks. About forty pictures were hung on the 
walls, besides the drawings and illustrations which filled 
the cases below. 

Mr. Brennan’s work as an illustrator has been for some 
years before the public, and it is specially known to readers 
of Lifeand of The Century. Mr. Brennan has a happy knack 
at representing the gilded youth of to-day. His young 
men and young women have a style which would make the 
fortune of the fashion plate magazines. Indeed, Life 
seems to be an acknowledged authority on matters of dress 
and household decoration, its pictures being studied as 
much for instruction as for amusement. 

It is hardly a week since I overheard two Boston girls ar- 
guing as to the probable hight of hats for the coming sea- 
son, ‘ Just look at this picture in Life,” said one. “ This 
will show the latest style.” And Mr. Brennan observes 
and notes just enough of fashionable follies as they fly to 
make what use he wills of them before they are out of sight- 
“ An Expert Shot,’’ No. 19, and several of the pictures in 
the cases illustrate this taste in dress; but it is as a colorist 
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that Mr. Brennan is now appearing before the public. The 
pictnres exhibited show a wide range of subjects and of 
gifts. His treatment of landscapes reminds one of some of 
the clever work of the Chicago water colorist, Hardesty G. 
Maratta. There is about the same impressionistic effect, 
with a touch of detail here and there. Like Mr. Maratta 
Mr. Brennan has studied only at home, tho his work shows 
a decided French influence. His ‘“‘ Where Fancy Dwells”’ 
might easily be taken for French work. It has a dainti- 
ness, a cleanness of touch, and a delicidus variety in its 
gray tones that seems quite surely French. Almust the re- 
verse of this in richness of color, but with truer sentiment 
toward Nature, is the picture of two girls in a field, called, 
I believe, “‘ Amid Autumn’s Tints.”” Mr. Brennan, by the 
way, is very happy 1n the titles to his pictures and very nice 
in his manner of lettering them. The titles have a literary 
value far beyond what is usually achieved in a picture 
show, and he prints them with his name, plainly but unob- 
trusively, so that they really add to the worth of the pic- 
ture by their fitness and aptness. Some of his children, the 


ery little ones especially, are rarely delightful. ‘“ A Baby 


Boy and his Little Gymnasts” shows a child at a table with 
a couple of those funny Japanese tumblers turning their 
absurd somersaults down the inclined plane before him; 
but I found still more charming the dear little fellow in the 
“* Necklace from Japan,” in which the baby’s head and back 
hair, still moist and tumbled from his pillow or his bath, 
admirably rendered, while the shells of the necklace could 
not be improved. 

Mr. Brennan harmonizes his colors very satisfactorily. 
In ‘ Oberon-Rex,”’ the wig, and in some of his portrait ar- 
rangements, the hair is of a reddish hue, which is made 
more beautiful by the surrounding colors and backgrounds 
with which it is brought into juxtaposition. Whether the 
portraits are likenesses or not, they are surely pictures. 
The delicacy and refinement of the artist’s fancy is seen in 
No. 15, ‘‘ A Wee Wee,” while the real thoughtfulness of his 
imagination is shown in the illustration numbered 21, ‘‘ On 
the Road to Parnassus,” which is as truly a poem as is 
Browning’s ‘Childe Roland.” Notwithstanding Mr. 
Brennan’s training as an illustrator, his work has real 
value from the painter’s standpoint; and the fact that it 
betrays a certain fineness of intellect and refinement of 
feeling beyond the common ought not to tell against it in 
thelong run. Another exhibition of water colors immedi- 
ately follows this at the Keppel Gallery. 

Serious complaint has been made from many quarters 
against the recent Treasury decision that foreign art, pho- 
tographic and musical publications, must not be sent 
through the mails, but must pay duty at the Custom House. 
A petition to Secretary Foster, begging a removal of the 
embargo upon such tools of art as these, has been signed by 
many artists, designers, architects, teachers and others. 
Mr. Clarence Cook, whose pen is mightier than any sword, 
has written a letter to accompany the petition, in which he 
shows that this decision hampers seriously the schools and 
teachers of art. Mr. Cook says: 


“Speaking for myself alone, I declare that it is a most serious 
injury to me in my profession as a teacher and writer, and it will 
be a great hindrance to my pupils, who of late years, encouraged 
by the facilities with which photographs of pictures and build- 
ings had been procured from Europe, have been making freer and 
freer use of the privilege now so rudely and unexpectedly snatched 
from them by the hands of the Government. Some thirty years 
ago, when I began to teach in schools and to lecture in public on 
art subjects, I found it extremely difficult to procure copies of the 
masterpicces of painting and architecture necessary for the illus- 
tration of my subject. The high-priced linc engravings imported 
by the dealer were out of the question; the cost of sufficient mate- 
ria) of this sort for the illustration for even a single course of lec- 
tures would have been too great for the purse of any ordinary lec- 
turer, but besides this they were not what was needed. Something 
more trustworthy than any engraving was required, and very for- 
tunate we deemed ourselves when photography began to supply 
the want. 

“But in the beginning even photographs were hard to get, and it 
was not until the Government allowed them to be sent by mail 
that the world began to go better with us. As we were now able 
to iNustrate our lectures, the interest in the subject grew, the 
classes were larger and they increased in number until, from 
there being but a few of us engaged in this sort of teaching, there 
has grown up a large and flourishing business, classes and lec- 
tures extending over the whole country. This business has been 
built up almost entirely by the freedom and facility with which 
the material for illustrating has been procurable, with the least 
delay after its publication abroad and at the least expense. A 
single photograph could be mailed at the cost of a letter, wiiile 
the smallest express charge for a parcel from Europe is a dollar. 
A friend of mine whe came back lately from Europe received by 
the next steamer after his return three photographs, for which he 
had left an order before sailing. The cost of these photographs 
in Paris was sixty cents or three francs, but it cost a dollar and 
fifty cents in addition to get them through the Custom House 
aud express office.” 


Mr. Cook says further in his incisive way: 


* An American who loves his country and is proud of it does 
not see with indifference what looks, and what has for some 
years looked, like a studied hostility to the tastes and pursuits of 
students and men of letters. In England, France, Germany, 
Italy, these men are not only left free as air in their pursuit of 
happiness, but everything that their Governments can do to en 
large their field of work and encourage them in it is done without 
stint. Here, on the other hand, in this land of boasted freedom 
and intelligence, we find fences and ditches in our path at every 
turn. Every smallest privilege has to be fought for, and every 
forward movement is discouraged.” 

The long postponed sale of the Vassili Verestchagin col- 
lection of paintings, photographs, rugs, stuffs, East Indian 
metal work, Russian religious emblems and jewelry, lace, 
arms, and so forth, now on exhibition at the American Art 
Galleries, Madison Square, South, will take place on No- 
vember 17th to the 2ist. The pictures, numbering 110, will 
be sold on the evenings of the 17th and 18th, while the bric- 
a-brac and curios will be disposed of in afternoon sales dur- 
ing the three following days. The Verestchagin pictures 
were exhibited in New York two or three years since, and 
were then reviewed in these columns. 

Mr. Verestchagin’s catalogs are interesting reading, his 
notes occasionally showing something of the sincerity and 
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simplicity of Mr. Ruskin’s confidential asides. For exam- 
ple under “‘ Number 85, A Rabbi,”’ we read “Stipulated for 
a glass of brandy at each sitting.” In speaking of his pic- 
tures of wars and executions he says: “These subjects I 
have treated in a fashion far from sentimental, for, having 
myself killed many a poor fellow-creature in different wars, 
I have not the right to be sentimental.’”’ With the catalog, 
come one or two appendices which deal with “ progress in 
art” and “ realigm,” in response to some of the criticisms 
that have been made upon his subjects and their treatment. 
But a whole library of appendices would not convince one 
who asks for a pictorial quality in pictures, that the art 
which with all earnestness has here been consecrated to tae 
service of morality and socialism is either beautiful or im- 
pressive. 

It is not sentimentality that the critics of Mr. Verestcha- 
gin’s work miss in his pictures; it is imagination, without 
which no artist can do noble or lasting work in any line. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


Sanitary. 
HEALTH IN EDUCATION. 


AMONG the many questions thaf arise in studying the 
relations of education to health, none is more important 
than that which relates to individual type. While children 
are capable of classification, and must be associated in 
studies and classes, it is most unfortunate if the teacher 
does not thoroughly study the personality ofeach. A body, 
a mind and asoul have come to school in each child; but 
there is as great a variety as there isin their faces. It is 
not so easy to learn how to distinguish the one from the 
other and to adapt education thereto, but that is one of the 
chief arts of the good instructor. One has physically such 
vigor by nature that there is little danger of imposing upon 
the body in the lessons that are given; another from mere 
physical lack needs constantly to be held back with bit and 
bridle lest the mind outruns the physical strength. There 
are others whose minds are so quick that they fall easily 
into methods of logical analysis and grasp a word or a 
problem almost on sight. There are others equally faith- 
ful that must have more time to think and plod, or else the 
physical life is worried out of them. There are still others 
whose consciences are quick to discern, while some have 
not so clear moral conceptions between right and wrong, 
and soas to many things need kind explanation rather 
than punishment or scathing rebuke. 

In the study of mere physical culture we are too apt to 
overlook the differences which pertain to each child, and so 
not adjust our methods to the person. Failure here is, as 
to its results, most serious. The child is expected to do tlte 
impossible, and the result is wear and tear of body, per- 
plexity of mind and vexation of soul. 

We think it is Hammerton who has said that injustice and 
irritability are the two great temptations of the teacher. 
It is so hard not to have asa favorite the boy or girl wh« 
is always equal tothe given task and not to be irritable 
with those who, from time to time, fail to accomplish what 
they earnestly desire. An unknown imperfection of the 
eye, a want of endurance in study and slowness of percep- 
tion have frequently consigned a pupil not only to medi- 
ocrity but to persecution. The faithful teacher has had a 
zeal not according to knowledge. 

Professor Huxley, in a recent article in the Nineteenth 
Century, on the‘ Inequality of Man,” while taking e¢x- 
treme views and almost denying to the youth any natural 
freedom of the will, says many things that are suggestive 
as to the distinctions which are to be made in the manage- 
ment of children. A review in one of the English medical 
journals brings this matter closely to the notice of those 
who have in charge the training of youth. Wequotea 
part of this and commend it to the careful attention of 
both parents and teachers: 

** Few laws have been better established by modern science than 
the law of heredity, and the essence of that law is the recognition 
of the principle that the child inherits the physical, intellectual 
and moral qualities of his ancestry, and that hence children vary 
as these vary. No doctrine, once predominant, has been more 
completely overthrown than that of the tabula rasa of Locke. He 
and his followers deserve much credit for the clearness of their 
teaching regarding the large part played by experience in deter- 
mining character; but they were widely astray in asserting that 
at birth the human mind is a smooth tablet upon which experi- 
ence can trace any lineaments it pleases. If this doctrine were 
even approximately correct, then similarity of experience would 
issue in similarity of character. Hardly any one will now be bold 
enough to assert that such is the case. The children of the same 
parents, reared under the same roof, and subjected to the same 
educational influences, exhibit the widest diversity of talent and 
disposition. ‘The receptivity of the individual is found to be a 
factdr as potent as that of experience, and not improbably even 
more 80. 

* There is a school of popular philosophy more than sufficiently 
popular at the present day, of which the keynote is that intellect- 
ually men are pretty nearly equal, and that success is simplya 
matter of industry, effort and perseverance. Teachers of this 
school quote with great approval that astounding paradox of a 
great writer that ‘genius is simply the faculty of taking infinite 
pains’; and young men of the most moderate endowments are en- 
couraged to hope that by hard work by day, and the unlimited 
consumption of midnight oil, they may rise to rank with the mas- 
ter minds of the race. In so far as such teaching encourages the 
putting forth of the individual's best powers, it may not be wholly 
pernicious, but that it is essentially false cannot be doubted. No 
taking of pains will transform the dunce into the genius. Each is 
naturally sui generis, and will remain so, despite any or every 
effort. Far truer is the teaching of Goethe, who says: ‘ The older 
one grows, the more one prizes natural gifts, because by no possi- 
bility can they be procured and stuck on.’ 

“ Physiology teaches us not only that the bodies of men differ 
naturally in size, strength and capacity for development, but that 
the natural differences between human brains in siz. and richness 
of convolutions are an index to intellectual and moral differences. 

- Any philosophy that ignores such a fundamental fact becomes 
thereby futile and delusive. A true philosophy must recognize 
and adjust the relative parts played by natural endowment and 
educational training, taken in the widest sense. Noone would 


its vast importance; but we must recognize that it works within 
bounds fixed by natural capacity. It cando much within a cer- 
tain area, but that area is limited, and can by no means be over- 
passed. The true ideal of education is notto make futile 
efforts to grow grapes on thorns or figs on thistles, but to impart 
to every individual as just a conception as possible of his own 
potentialities, and to help and encourage him to develop those 
potentialities to the utmost extent of which they may be capa- 
ble.” 








JUPITER is much more favorably situated for observa- 
tion this year than last; and “the great red spot,” which 
five or six years ago had nearly faded out, has brightened 
up very much, and is now fairly conspicuous, tho by no 
means so much so as when it was new, in 1878 and 1879. 
The real nature of the spot is still as problematical as ever; 
its comparative pfrmanency of place and form make it dif- 
ficult to conceive of it as a mere cloud of any kind; but, on 
the other hand, its very considerable changes of size and ap- 
pearance, and thé variations in its time of rotation, prevent 
us from accepting it as a continental marking. Possibly it 
may be a great lake of some sort, changing its place and 
shape slightly and comparatively slowly by alternate over- 
flow and recession. The planet’s satellites have lately been 
showing now and then peculiar appearances which indicate 
that they are heavily marked with dark spots, which some- 
times make the disk look double or hourglass shaped. 


....It has been noticed that icebergs in bays where they 
are manufactured, always float down toward the main 
ocean, no matter whether the wind and tide are both against 
them. This is explained by the density of warm and cold 
water. Cold water, being heavier, sinks to the bottom, and 
warm water is pushed by the heavier cold water to the top. 
The cold water from a glacier must, therefore, always be 
flowing at the bottom of the bay that receives it, toward 
the warmer water at the equator; and as the larger part of 
an iceberg is under water, it is borne along by this colder 
undercurrent, no matter which way the thin upper sur- 
face may be flowing. It would seem that in the deeper 
channels of the ocean’s bed there must be always a current 
of cold, heavy water running down toward the equator, 
from the melting ice of the arctic regions. 


cepad A correspondent of Revue Horticole contends that an 
ant, inhabiting only North America at the present time, 
and described by Dr. McCook as Pogonomyrmezx occiden- 
talis, is without a shadow of doubt identical with one de- 
scribed by Pliny, who gives its native country as Indiens 
Septentrionauxy. This has been understood to mean 
Northern Hindustan. The correspondent inclines: to the 
belief that naturalists had in those days some knowledge of 
America, as it is impossible otherwise to account for the ac- 
curacy of Pliny’s description. Has the matter any bearing 
ov the Atlantis question—the land said once to have existed 
in recent times in the Atlantic Ocean? 


....Dunér has just published in full his spectroscopic 
research upon the sun’s rotation, and also a series of obser- 
vations upon the spectra of sunspots. He fully confirms an 
old observation by Young, which has hitherto remained 
without suppert from other observers—viz., that the sun- 
spot spectrum in the green and blue is made up of a series 
of close-packed dark lines, with here and there gaps or 
bright lines between them; it is a discontinuous spectrum, 
and indicates an absorption, not by anything like smoke, 
but by gas or vapor of some kind. 


.... The asteroids now number 318. The last seven were 
discovered between August 28th and September 11th, four 
of them by Charlois at Nice, and three by Palisa at Vien- 
tm. One or two of them may prove to be merely re-discoy- 
eries of some of the older asteroids that have got adrift, 7. ¢., 
that have escaped observation for some years. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY has opened with a much’ larger 
attendance than ever before. The Freshman class will 
number 150. There are enrolled 90 sophomores, 80 juniors, 
55 seniors, and 30 postgraduate students. In the Univer- 
sity a certain amount of mathematics, English literature, 
language and science is required, amounting to about one- 
half a college course of four years. These requirements 
are specific only in the case of mathematics and English 
literature, any one of six languages‘and of five sciences an- 
swering the requirement in language and science. All 
other subjects are elective, but every student carries some 
one subject through his whole course. It is always inter- 
esting to note how the choices run, as it helps determine 
how far the ancient required course was, after all, adapted 
to the desires of the majority of students. For the current 
year, the following statistics from Indiana University in- 
dicate the numbers of students working in each depart- 
ment: mathematics 167, English literature 136, history 117, 
languge 265 (German 115, Latin 84, French 40, Greek 26), 
political and social science 57, pedagogy 35, philosophy 23, 
science 156 (chemistry 62, physics 41, zoology 21, botany 20, 
geology 12), rhetoric and oratory 61, law 41. 


.... A fair index to the hold which common schools have 
upon a country is furnished by the number of analphabets 
umong the recruits in the various armies of Europe. The 
honor of leading all the rest in this respect belongs to 
Sweden, where only 3 out of every 1,000 recruits can neither 
read nor write. In Denmark the number is 4; in Germany 
6 (owing almost entirely to the Polish districts of Eastern 
Prussia, Prussia’s gosta alone being on this account 9.4); 
in Switzerland 13. In other countries the proportion is 
much larger than in these four; Great Britain having 80 
analaphabets in each 1,000 soldiers; the Netherlands, 85; 
France, 104; Belgium, 160; Austria, 250; Hungary, 386; 
Greece and Spain each 400; Italy, 464; Russia, 718; Servia, 





rasbly seek to circumscribe the sphere of education or to minimize 


total. It is an important fact in the h of modern 
civilization that the Protestant countries are the great 
bulwark of popular education. 


....The third academic year of Clark University has 
opened with larger numbers than ever before. The com- 
mencement exercises of the university are held in the 
autumn. A feature of the occasion was the congratulatory 
messages from or addresses by the presidents of five neigh- 
boring New England colleges, expressing hearty co-opera- 
tion and good wishes. The university is in no wise inter- 
fering with other institutions, as it was at first feared 
might be the case. The members of the university have 
nearly all been engaged in scientific work during the entire 
summer. Among them Professor Michelson, at the Lick 
Observatory. where his method of “interference” is being 
applied; Dr. Webster, at the Electrical Congress at Frank- 
fort, the British Association meeting at Cardiff, and the 
opening of the Reichsanstalt at Berlin; Dr. Boas on a field 
study of Indians in the Far West. Dr. Baur, who con- 
ducted the Salisbury expedition to the Galapagos Islands, 
has returned safely with a vast stock of material. 


....Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Penn., is the college of 
the Covenanters, their only college in the United States. 
The college building is of stone, worth about $40,000, a dor- 
mitory worth about $10,000, a gymnasium thoroughly 
equipped, and a professor of gymnastics in connection. The 
college has an endowment of $150,000, the revenue from this 
together with tuition, supports a faculty of ten professors. 
The college formerly had its home in Northwood, O., but a 
few years ago was moved to Beaver Falls. One hundred 
and forty-one students are in attendance this fall. Tho this 
Church is deemed quite exclusive in some directions, yet it 
is quite willing to get from any source talent that will be of 
advantage to herschool. The Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Methodist and Lutheran Churches are represented in its 
faculty. Such colleges as Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Mich- 
igan University, Wooster, ete., ete., have given it teach- 
ers. 


....At a recent meeting of the Organization Committee 
of the University of Chicago, President Harper reported on 
the subject of a faculty. He said that Dr. Goodspeed’s as- 
surance that the faculty would be American was essentially 
true, as there would be only about six in one hundred of 
the teachers from abroad; even they were English scholars. 
With reference to the new buildings Dr. Harper said: ‘* The 
buildings on which we expect to break ground in two or 
three weeks are the seminary and dormitory, which will be 
built with the money that Mr. Rockefeller has given for the 
purpose; and the university dormitory and recitation hall, 
which together will cost $350,000, Of this sum we expect to 
collect $100,000 on our subscription soon, and for the rest we 
must look to the generosity of the public.” 


.... Yankton College has begun its tenth year with a 
large increase, both in college and 1n preparatory classes. 
The proportion of former students who have returned to 
continue their studies in the higher grades is much larger 
than in previous years. The present senior class wil! be 
the sixth class to graduate from the regular college course. 
The faculty has been enlarged and strengthened. Among 
recent additions are E. A. Bechtel, Professor of Latin, and 
D. P. Nicholson, who takes the work in chemistry and bi- 
ology; both Johns Hopkins graduates. 





Personals. 


VINCENZO Vela, the great Italian sculptor, who died 
some time ago at his country home, Ligornetto, in Switzer- 
land, was almost seventy years old. He began life as a 
simple stone mason, but with hard work and the ferce of 
his genius became one of the best sculptors in Italy. His 
most celebrated work is ‘‘ The Dying Napoleon I,” which 
created an immense sensation at the Paris Salon in 1867, 
and brought the sculptor the greatest distinction. The 
beautiful marble is now in the palace of Versailles. Vela 
is also the creator of the statue of Victor Emmanuel at 
Turin, as well as many other works. 


.... The Rev. Charles W. Gore, who has become famous 
as the editor of “ Lux Mundi,” is still a man in the prime 
of life, not yet forty years of age, above the middle stature, 
with a slim figure, a noble, intellectual brow, eyes set deep 
in the head, full of melancholy and affection, chestnut hair, 
and (his most marked feature) a full auburn beard, which 
makes him resemble one of the Old World saints. When 
he is speaking his countenance lights up and shows every 
passing emotion; but when in repose it bears the stamp of 
pain, doubtless the result of the constant illnesses to which 
Mr. Gore’s weak frame is subject. 


.... The Athenceum prints the following: 


“Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s private letters indicate that he 
is somewhat weary of the South Seas. It is two years since he 
took up his abode in Samoa, ‘where he found life most pleasant 
and man most interesting.’ He is now completely restored to 
health, but through many of his letters to friends can be traced 
the longing for England and the society of his intellectual fel- 
lows. He has worked very hard over his ‘ Letters from the South 
Seas,’ rewriting some of them as many as four times; but they 
have pleased neither himself nor his admirers. The study of the 
history and language of the islands, into which his enthusiasm 
plunged him, has not had a happy effect on the ‘ Letters,’ as it 
has robbed them of the vividness and spontaneity of a traveler's 
impressions.” 


.... The royal family of Spain is as little “‘ weighty” in 
avoirdupois as it is in politics. While at San Sebastian, 4 
summer resort, with her three children, the Queen had all 
the members of her family weighed. The result was that 
she herself could be credited with 121 pounds; the eldest 
daughter, the Infanta Donna Maria Theresia, with 57; 
Princess de Asturia with 46; and the little six year old king 
with only 38. The total family avoirdupois was thus only 





793. The percentage in England is not surprising when it 
is remembered that the Indian troops are included in the 





257, which is considerably less than that of their mother-in 
law and grandmother, the ex-Queen Isabella alone. 
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BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


‘A QUIET week” describes the musical course of the 
last one. On Tuesday evening the Griinfelds, Alfred and 
Heinrich, gave their second concert, not less successful and 
enjoyable than the first. It is evident that these exceed- 
ingly agreeable Viennese artists, especially the pianist, 
have won a ready welcome here, piano-played to weariness of 
that kind of entertainment as we have been and shall be this 
winter; and equally evident that a considerable measure of 
dissatisfaction of Alfred Griinfeld’s pianism has arisen 
from misapprehension of his style and limitations, in the 
first place. More charming playing has not been heard 
in this city in a good while. Harsh are the echoesin our 
ears of the thunders of certain far more eminent 
players with so much greater vigor of musical feeling 
and so much less art. One does not complain of Mr. 
Alfred Griinfeld’s suaviter in modo, because such a 
sort of fortiter in re is lacking as that which squares 
the elbows so heroically of ——, but why mention names? 

To return to our moutons, last week’s incidents (apropos, 
sheep, at least German sheep, according to a German writer 
on the topic of national music bleat most frequently in 
the key of A minor!) the first of the String Quartet Socie- 
ty’s concerts occurred on Tuesday evening, and in Brook- 
lyn on Thursday the first of the afternoon orchestra con- 
certs, given under the conducting of Anton Seidl—a large, 
social reception by the Brooklyn Musical Society named 
from him, taking place in the week. On Saturday even- 
ing came to an end the very exceedingly successful and ar- 
tistic run of “‘Robin Hood,” in which comic opera Mr. 
Reginald de Koven has written some things worthy of Nico- 
laiand Boieldieu. At the Garden Theater was brought out 
the English version of “La Cigale.”’ an opera-comique, 
originally scored by Audran, but so rewritten—as to its 
equivocal, silly or conventional book and elaborated music, 
as now to be of altogether confused authorship. Miss Lil- 
ian Russell undertakes the chief rdle; and once more shows 
herself the owner of an extraordinary voice, a voice with 
which shémight have taken so exceptional a rank, in music; 
so much more exalted and valuable, that the sacrifice seems 
more pitiable than ever. 

For this first November week one has a wider choice of 
interests; and the quickening of the autumn’s musical 
pulse is felt. On Tuesday evening comes the Boston Sym- 
phony’s first concert, at Chickering Hall, with the program 
previously given here, the symphony being Schumann’s 
Third (“ Rhenish ’’), and Miss Lilian Nordica the soloist. 
On Thursday evening the Griinfeld brothers give their third 
concert, and a matinée one on Saturday; on Friday the 
Kneisel Quartet, from which some especially good chamber- 
music ought to come, will be heard in Sherrey’s new concert 
hall, on Fifth Avenue, corner of Thirty-seventh Street. 
The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s first rehearsal (Ar- 
thur Nikisch, conductor, and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra officiating) comes on the same afternoon, and Satur- 
day night’s concert of the same ends the week. 

Notes from our most important local music-schools in- 
clude items of interest in the affairs of two. The Board of 
Directors of that excellent institution, the National Con- 
servatory of Music, 126-128 East Seventeenth Street, an- 
nounce the addition to its faculty of Mr. Emile Guyon, the 
authorized representative in this country of what has be- 
come known as the Chevé method of sight-reading and 
singing. The system is especially recommended to choir 
singers, to members of choruses engaged either in amateur 
or professional work, and to music students generally. Ex- 
aminations for admission to the Conservatory classes (tui- 
tion being gratuitous) will be held at the Conservatory on 
November 11th from eight till ten o’clock ‘in the evening. 
Mr. Charles Inslee Pardee, the Secretary, can be addressed 
for further information. The New York College of Music 
(Fifty-eighth Street near Park Avenue) reached an auspi- 
cious point in its successful career on last Thursday evening 
when its new and commodious building, located as above, 
was formally opened. The President, Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler, made an appropriate address, retrospective and 
congratulatory, and in the little dedication concert there 
was some enjoyable music from Mr. Alexander Lambert, 
Mrs. Emy Fursch-Madi, Mrs. Anna Bulkely-Hills, Miss 
Alice Hore, Mrs. Adolph Hartdegen, and others active in the 
institution’s practical work. The College’s concert hall is 
a model of conveniences of its class. 

Mr. Ignaz Paderew:ski will give his earliest concerts in 
America on November 17th, 19th and 2ist (week after next), 
at the new Music Hall on Seventh Avenue. The first two are 
evening concerts, the last an afternoon one. The first con- 
cert will offer Mr. Paderewski’s playing of the second of 
Saint-Saéns’s concerti, that in G minor, the pianist’s own 
Concerto No. 1, and five numbers from the perennial Cho- 
pin. At the second concert Mr. Paderewski again plays 
two concerti—to wit, Beethoven’s in E flat and Schumann’s 
in Aminor, The third concert will present Rubinstein’s 
D minor concerto—(magnificent work that it is\—among the 
greatest of modern ones in its class), Chopin’s in E minor, 
and a selection of his own music. Mr. Paderewski will 
have the assistance of the orchestra of the Symphony Soci- 
ety, Mr. Walter Damrosch conducting. The six piano- 
forte recitals to follow the concert, with orchestral help, 
will be given in the Madison Square Garden’s new Concert 
Hall. 

The sale of tickets, in all kinds, has been highly successful 
for the Symphony Society’s season—next week bringing 
the opening public rehearsal and concert. Mr. Brodsky, 
the new concert-master, arrived last week. Besides all 
local engagements the management has effected many out 
of town engagements. A series of four subscription con- 
certs will be given at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 
In Washington the orchestra will assist in dedicating a 
new Music Hall in early December, and during the season 
will occur five symphony and choral concerts under the 


dence, Springfield, Boston, Worcester, Portland, Aibeny, 

Rochester, Ithaca, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, Cleveland, Cin- 

cinnati, Louisville, and many other cities. Mr. Dam- 
rosch, besides his duties in connection with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Oratorio and Symphony Socie- 
ties, will deliver in various cities his illistrated lec- 
tures on the symphonic form in music. In the spring, 
after the end of the New York concert season, Mr. Dam- 
rosch will probably take the orchestra on an extensive tour 
through the South and far West. 

“Unto which hall, Bezonian? Speak or die.” In 
regard to references to one important musical audi- 
torium in this city, the journalist or any one else, for that 
matter, is just now in a bit of adilemma. A year ago for 
the word ‘‘ Music Hall’’ one had no use. Now, all at once, 
it isalmost generic. When the large stiucture on Seventh 
Avenue was dedicated to the public, Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
name was never officially given to the building his money 
erected. His nameas erector was carved over its doors as 
@ perpetual hint. People from the first have spoken 
and written of it as Carnegie Music Hall. But it never 
was christened that with authority; and that name really 
is not part ofit. It is simply the “ Music Hall,” the prop- 
erty of the Music Hall Company of New York. 
The “ Carnegie” distinction is quite supposititious, if per- 
fectly just. And yet there is that inseription! And, 
furthermore, the Music Hall never was a gift to the city, 
nor meant to be; and it was and is merely « wise and 
praiseworthy public and special convenience, conducted 
like others, Much better if it had been formally styled the 
“Carnegie Music Hall,” or something of that sort, as in 
justice and compliment it well might have been styled. 
The name would have saved the journalist topograpby in 
writing, for the sake of his accuracy. For now have we not 
another Music Hall that has to be described even more topo- 
graphically? And who knows how soon another one may 
not be in the field, embarras de richesse? After all, a good 
name, a short name, and a distinctive name, is as valuable 
toa public concert-auditorium as it is to a man or a news- 
paper. 


Vews of the Wee 


DOMESTIC. 


THE State Department immediately on receiving news 
of the attack upon the United States soldiers at Valparaiso, 
sent instructions to Minister Egan to demand reparation 
from the Chilean Government. The instructions were 
markedly courteous in their tone, asking the Government 
to investigate the matter and present a full statement 
with regard to it. The Government replied to Minister 
Egan saying that it conld not accept the responsibility for 
the attack, but that the investigations were going on and 
that action wonld be taken upon them. The tone of the 
reply was not peaceful. and considerable high feeling was 
raised especially in the United States Navy, officers repeat- 
ing statements that on previous occasions the United 
States had suffered very much from the overbearing action 
and manner of the Chileans. Signor Montt, the Chilean 
representative at Washington, altho not having yet received 
his full credentials, had an interview with Mr. Blaine, and 
it appears probable that he has succeeded in intimating to 
the Chilean Government that a milder course would be morc 
appropriate, and that the United States Government will 
not permit the tone of the previous reply. Considerable 
hard feeling was arroused also by the refusal of the Gov- 
ernor of Valparaiso to guarantee the safety of market boats 
coming to the city early in the morning from the United 
States ship ‘‘ Baltimore,” or the safety of officers of that 
vessel coming ashore at night. The latest reports from 
Captain Schley declare that the killing of the two men and 
the wounding of others were done by the palice guard. The 
men when in prison were examined secretly, altho an offi- 
cer was sent to the court. with the request that he be allow- 
ed to be present. The men were also reguired to sign a 
paper in Spanish which they could not read, being told that 
it was a mere form stating that the signer was not engaged 
in the trouble. The report was spread in Chile that there 
had been an attack upon the Chilean legation at Washing- 
ton. It is supposed that this may have accounted somewhat 
for the very bitter feeling aroused. 





..Senator Quay has entered a libel suit for $100,000 
against The Pittsburgh Post for publishing a cut of a due 
bill of the Keystone Bank of Philadelphia which Bardsley 
is said to have indorsed in Quay’s favor, and it is considered 

sevident that it is his intention to sue all the papers that 
published the cut. He testifies that he had received no 
money from Bardsley. The proprietors of the Post have 
been bound over for trial. 


.. The Court of Appeals in New York on October 27th, 
confirmed the decision of the lower court breaking the will 
of Samuel J. Tilden and giving a large portion of the 
estate to the relatives who brought the suit. One of the 
heirs, however, has made a compromise with the trustees of 
the Tilden Library and two million dollars will be availa- 
ble for the establishment of the library. 


...The miners at Briceville, Tenn., on the 3ist of Octo- 
ber, set free about three hundred convicts, 160 of whom 
were in the stockade of the Tennessee Coal Mining Co., and 
140 in the mines of the Knoxville Iron Co. The convicts, a 
large number of whom were colored, mostly fled to the 
mountains of Kentucky, believing that their safest retreat 
for the present. 


..-The Massachusetts Supreme Court, on October 28th, 
decided in the Andover Case that the action of the Board 
of Visitors deposing Professor Smyth should be set aside. 
The decision was on technical grounds. 


..Bids were opened at Washington October 27th for 
ocean mail service under the new law. Twelve bids were 
offered for eleven different routes. Some were delayed for 





auspices of the Washington Choral Society. Concerts are 
Also to be given at Orange, New Haven, Hartford, Provi- 


FOREIGN. ‘ 

.---Monsieur Ribot, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to questions in the Chamber of Deputies as to the 
foreign policy of the Government, said that Morocco had 
been informed that France would not tolerate any inter- 
ference at the oasis of Touat; also that, in regard to Egypt, 
France had not abandoned any of her former rights, and 
that recent occurrences are tending to strengthen French 
influence there. With regard to Italy, he said that the 
agitation provoked by the pilgrim incidents was altogether 
out of proportion to any offense that they had committed 


| during their presence in Italy. The Government had felt 


hound, however, to issue a circular to the bishops of the 
country to stop these pilgrimages, and the Pope himself 
has declared that the Government was justified in so doing. 


.. There continues to be trouble in Samoa. The great 
portion of the natives are dissatisfied with the present Gov- 
ernment. The large part of them want Mataafa, the head 
of the last war, and not Malietoa as their king; and tho 
they will do nothing, probably, until next June, when the 
treaty powers will reconsider the Berlin general act; it is 
expected that then they will probably demand the right to 
elect their king. The Government seems to have no firm 
hold upon the situation, as is indicated by its action in 
buying dynamite to blow up the jail when they heard that 
people were coming to resue the prisoners. 


.. There have been continued contests between the Par- 
nellite and the McCarthyite factions in Ireland during the 
week, and the offices of The National Press, the McCarthyite 
newspaper in Dublin, were damaged by a bomb. There 
was vigorous fighting in the streets of Cork betweeu the 
two parties. John Dillon was stoned while passing through 
the street. Patrick McDermott, a McCarthyite, has been 
elected to the House of Commons to succeed Sir John Pope 
Hennessy. 


..The reports have come of very heavy earthquakes in 
Japan. More than 2,000 persons and about 18,000 houses 
were destroyed in Nagoya. The severest damage seems to 
have been at Hiogo, Osaka and Nagoya. A fire in Nagoya 
completed the work of destruction in the crowded parts of 
the city. The number of Europeans that lost their lives 
was very small. A cable dispatch from Hiogo to Boston 
says that the misssionaries are safe. 


..It was reported that there had been another mutiny 
among the Grenadier Guards in London, the second within 
six months in this regiment, on account of the quality of 
their rations. The report has been denied but military men 
look upon the occurrence as decidedly serious. 


..Mr. J. A. Chapleau has tendered his resignation to 
the Canadian Goverement. The effect has been to compli- 
cate the situation extremeiy, and the result seems very un- 
certain as Mr. Chapleau is considered to hold the balance 
of power. 


..The London residence of the Prince of Wales was 
badly damaged by fire on November ist. The whole upper 
part of the building was destroyed, and the total damage is 
estimated at £15,000. 


..A collision is reported between British and Portuguese 
soldiers in Lorenzo Marques, East Africa, in which two 
were killed and fifteen injured. 

.. The English naval gun practice at Plymouth has been 
stopped by the Admiralty authorities on account of the 
recent careless and fatal firing. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





....He who attempts to live religiously without having religion 
in his soul attempts the hardest task any one can address himself 
to. Only when the love of God, dwelling in the soul, inspires and 
directs the life is it easy to live a truly religious life.—Religious 

Telescope. 


..Now it may be useless to hold that the Old Testament, by 
the very necessities of the case, must have been written by in- 
spired men, set apart for this special purpose; but it has been a com- 
fort to me to be persuaded that whatever might be proved regard- 
ing the human authorship of the books, the fact must remain that 
they have a divine author.—Pror. Samcer Ives CuRTIss. 


..Higher Criticism may prove a help in the end, and New 
Theology may only show more clearly the anchorage of faith. 
The world was once submerged, but it was found after the flood. 
God’s word will be left after the drift has spent its force. Truth 
is eternal. The drift may sweep:us away from the truth, but the 
truth itself is immovable.—Christian Inquirer, 


.. A trust or huge corporation is not necessarily an imposition 
on the public; on the contrary, it begins to be clear that in the 
future the business of the world must become centered under 
some such system as that represented by a corporate body. Its 
main drawback is the opportunity given by this method to secure 
legislative rights to franchises which there is no bona fide inten- 
tion of undertaking.— National Baptist. 


..In my early manhood I was fond of cigars. But I gave up 
using them when I entered the ministry, because I would not do 
anything that could cause a brother or sister in the Church to 
offend. If the money that professors of religion waste on tobaccu 
was given to the Lord, the treasuries of our Mission Boards would 
be full, and overflow. It is a costly slavery, and at the best it ends 
in smoke.—Dnr. C. E. Bass. 


...One of the most important of the discussions at the Ecu 
menical Conference was that on Christian Unity. It opened the 
eyes of Methodism to the fact that more unity might be had in 
many quarters without loss of important marks or change of 
beliefs or systems of church government. The Conference prom- 
ises to do good ip no other way so much as in this.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 


....The wise pastor, like any other man who knows what he is 
about, has carefully considered plans. He does not go at his busi- 
nessina haphazard way. Especially is thissoin respect to the 
subjects of his sermons and other addresses. He has a cultivated 
instinct for appositeness and timeliness. What was good. to the 
point and so with power, this week, might have been nearly worth- 
less a few weeks before, and quite out of place a few weeks later. 
There is something in the logic of events, as there isin the logic 





various reasons, and it is supposed that before a decision js 
made additional ones will be presented, 


of thoughts, and the right thing wants to come in at the right 
place and the right time,—The Advance, 
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THE COUNTRY FOR CHRIST. 


Our readers will find in THz INDEPENDENT this week 
an extraordinary collection of facts about the Home Mis- 
sion work that is done in this country by the various 
Protestant Churches. It has been our purpose to 
secure, so far as possible from official representatives, an 
account of all that each denomination is doing for the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom in this country. Of course 
these figures ure incomplete. In some cases the Secretary 
to whom we wrote was absent, or too busy to respond, or 
too indifferent; and we have had to fill up the gap with 
the best information at our hands. There are fifty minor 
denominations which have no missionary organizations, 
whose whole work is of an unorganized home missionary 
character, and which could add no reports if we had 
sought them. 





On the whole, however, our reports ap- 
pear to us extraordinarily complete. They cover,we may 
say, all the active workers, and nothing so inclusive has 
ever before been given to the world. What is omitted is in 
part the mission work done by local churches which 
never goes into society reports, such as the aid given by 
a strong church to new or weak churches in its neigh- 
borhood, amounting in the total to very large sums; in 
part to undenominational work, such as is done in 
city missions in which hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are spent not tabulated here; the work of Bible, Tract 
and Suriday-school Societies, and especially the immense 
educational gifts to denominational and undenomination- 
al institutions, almost all of which properly belongs to a 
catalog of the beneficence of the Church. 

We ask our readers to go back in thought to the casual 
meeting of half a dozen gentlemen in a New England 
stagecoach in January of 1825, which prepared the way 
for the first general organization for mission work in this 
country, completed when twenty-six gentlemen met in 
the study of the Brick Presbyterian Church in this city, 
May 10th, 1826. That roomisas sacred as the Williams- 
town haystack. There had been much evangelistic work 
done before, from the time of John Eliot, through the 





days of Jonathan Edwards, of Wesley and Whitefield; and 
there had been some small local organizations. But this 
was the beginning of combined work which looked toward 
bringing the churches together and asking them all to 
contribute for the evangelization of the waste places of 
the whole country. It was the beginning ofa statesman- 
like outlook over the whole field. 

This work began in sublime disregard of denomina- 
tional lines. The Congregationalists, the Presbyterians 
and the Dutch Reformed. who then covered the field 
much more fully than they do now, were united in this 
organization. But this could not continue. It was inev- 
itable that there should be questionings among the saints, 
who would think that the fruit of their gifts and labors 
went to one denomination to the loss of another. The 
American Home Missionary Society was depleted by the 
withdrawal of the Presbyterians and the Dutch Reformed, 
and it was left to the Congregationalists. Meanwhile all 
the other great and growing denominations—Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopalian—formed their missionary societies, 
and with sublime service forced their way to the front, 
pushing back those who were in the lead into a more 
subordinate position. Now every denomination that has 
any strength has its home and foreign mission work 
fully organized, and feels its responsibility to do its part 
to convert the land and the world. 

We ask our readers to look over carefully the table of 
statistics with which the reports of the different denom- 
inations conclude. Very few will read all the pages that 
go before, confining themselves to those with which they 
are specially concerned. But this table is of extreme 
interest. We add up the contributions, and we find them 
summing nearly $6,000,000. This is not a large sum, 
perhaps, as compared with the cost of supporting the 
saloon or the United States Army and Navy; but it isa 
very large sum in the aggregate. Be it remembered that 
it is only a small sum as compared with what the 
churches expend for their own local support. Perhaps 
counting what is done for education, it is not more than 
half of what is contributed for religious expenditure in 
America, outside of the home churches of the donors: 
and then to this must be added the millions given for 
foreign missions. We are in the habit of complaining of 
the niggardly amount given by Christian people for the 
support of religion. It is small as compared with what 
they ought ‘to give; it is niggardly as compared with 
what is expended for alcohol and tobacco; but it repre- 
sents a self-sacrifice, a very considerable earnest spirit, 
and an unquestionable love for the Master and for the 
souls of men. In no other age has so much been done 
for evangelization. Men’s societies and women’s societies 
and children’s societies are all banded together, and the 
process of education is general and successful. 

One cannot help noticing that the two denominations 
which were active in the beginning of home mission 
work, the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists, still 
lead in generosity. Their work is thoroughly organized, 
and covers the field admirably through all its various de- 
partments. It is not wholly because they are a people 
well-to-do financially that they lead the Churches in the 
proportion of their gifts to their church membership. In 
this they set an admirable example, and other denomina- 
tions are following fast after them, Perhaps, however, 
it is most interesting, and sometimes most pathetic, to 
observe the fidelity with which the smaller denomina- 
tions—those that can hardly support their own weak 
churches—are attempting to take their part in spreading 
the Gospel. The baptism of faith is uponthem. They, 
too, love our Lord Jesus Christ and the souls of men, and 
their small contributions may count more in the ledger of 
Heaven than the easier gifts of wealthier bodies. 

But we would have our readers study these facts and 
figures, not so much to find reason for elation as to en- 
courage and spur them to further work. Let each read- 
er take his own mission work and read the story of it and 
then consider how little this work is as compared with 
what it might be; let him cipher out, if he will, how 
many dollars, or perhaps how many cents per member 
his body of churches give for the spread of the Gospel; 
let him look up the local church with which he is con- 
nected, and inquire how much it gave during the last 
year for evangelizing our country, and he may be surprised 
to see how inadequate was the amount. An average of 
ten cents or fifty cents or a dollar per member in a poor 
church even is not sufficient; in a rich church it is noth- 
ing. Men give a dollar who ought to give a hundred, and 
men give ten dollars who ought to give a thousand. When 
one thinks of large portions of this our country, yet des- 
perately dark with ignorance and vice, great sections of 
cities which are nests of iniquity, immense territories in 
our States black with ignorance and unprovided with 
any intelligent instruction in religion, his heart almost 
sinks in view of the need and the failure to supply it. 
When one sees nearly three-fourths of a million of immi- 
grants entering our ports this very year, and then turns 
to the black belt of the Gulf States or the great Cumber- 
land Mountain section—the section of feuds and murders 
and white ignorance—and considers how population is 
going westward more rapidly than itcan be followed with 
the institutions of religion and learning, he is appalled 
with the magnitude of the labor which is set before the 
Church. The field is the world, but a very needy part of 
the field is in our own land. We are heartily encour- 
aged, but encouraged only to more strenuous labor, 
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THE DECISION IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


A DECISION has at last been reached in the famous An- 
dover case. Last week the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts handed down an opinion, concurred in by six of the 
seven members of the Court, directing that the action of 
the Board of Visitors, removing Prof, Egbert C. Smyth 
from the Brown Professorship in Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary be set aside. This practically nullifies the 
work of five years inthe attempt of the friends of the 
venerable institution to vindicate the wishes of its found- 
ers in the administration of its funds. 

The case has been so long before the public that it will 
be well, perhaps, to rehearse its history. On the 28d of 
July, 1886, charges were presented to the Board of Visit- 
ors by a number of gentlemen, one of whom was a trustee 
of the Seminary, against several of the professors. Pre- 
liminary objections were raised on the part of the pro- 
fessors which were argued on the 25th of October, and in 
consequence of a decision of the Board, amended charges 
were presented, separating the cases of the accused pro- 
fessors, so that they should be proceeded against individ- 
ually instead of. jointly. The amended charges were 
filed November 8th, and the trial of the accused was 
begun and finished in December of the same year. On 
the 4th of June, 1887, the Board of Visitors reached the 
conclusion, which was announced on the 16th of the 
same month, that Professor Smyth should be removed 
and that the other professors should remain. From this 
decision Professor Smyth took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. In May, 1888, he alleged, as an additional cause 
of appeal, that Dr. Eustis, a member of the Board of 
Visitors, was not competent to sit in judgment as a Vis- 
itor by reason of prejudice. A large amount of testimony 
was taken by aconunissioner of the Supreme Court under 
this additional cause of appeal. The final arguments 
before the Supreme Court, in October, 1890, were chiefly 
upon these points: (1) The decree of the Visitors remov- 
ing Professor Smyth is null and void, because Dr. Eustis, 
without whos@vote the decree of removal could not have 
been passed, was incapacitated to sit as a judge in the 
case by reason of prejudice; (2) that the complainants, 
except Dr. Wellman, a trustee, had not sufficient interest 
in the Seminary to give them the right to appear as par- 
ties in the case ; (3) that the Visitors proceeded illegally 
in failing to admit the trustees as a party in the trial ; (4) 
that it was illegal to divide the joint complaint into five 
separate complainis; (5) that it was unjust to convict 
Professor Smyth and acquit the other professors on the 
same evidence. The decision follows one year later. 

The decision turns upon the single point that the Trus- 
tees were not made a party to the trial. The Court holds 
that the Board of Visitors erred in treating the proceed- 
ings before them as against the professors alone. If, says 
the Court, the professors ‘‘ were wrongly there the Trus- 
tees should have removed them”; therefore, proceed- 
ings against the professors are virtually an impeachment 
of the management of the Trustees. The corporation 
that holds the property and is primarily responsible for 
the affairs of the Seminary is not the Board of Visitors 
but the Board of Trustees. The Visitors constitute the 
judicial department of the institution and the Trustees 
the administrative. The Visitors, acting in a judicial 
capacity, says the Court, ‘‘ are not in a position to defend 
ardently and vigorously an act of the corporation which 
might be unjustly and vigorously attacked by others.” 
Upon these grounds and in recognition of the ‘‘ funda- 
mental principle of all judicial proceedings that one whose 
conduct is called in question shall be heard in his own de- 
fense,” the Court, in the exercise of its judicial preroga- 
tive, declares the decree of removal null and void, and 
Professor Smyth continues in the Brown professorship 
as tho no proceedings had been taken against him. 

It is possible that a new trial may be had before the 
Visitors; but it would not be strange if those who have 
been carrying the responsibility of the prosecution should 
become weary of these almost interminable proceedings 
and abandon the case. All the work of five years has 
been overthrown by a decision on a technical point, and 
it is quite possible, if a new trial were had, that another 
appeal to the Supreme Court might be decided ina simi- 
lar way. . 

We do not, of course, dispute the law which the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has laid down in this 
case; but it does seema great pity that justice should be 
defeated on a mere technical point which does not go to 
the merits of the case. Chief Justice Field, in his dis- 
senting opinion, declares that justice did not require 
that the decree of removal be set aside because the 
trustees were not admitted as a party to the pro.eed- 
ings. His argument on this point seems to us very clear 
and convincing. But of course it is useless further to 
discuss this point; the matter has been decided. 

There are two or three points covered by the opinion 
of the Court which are of some considerable importance, 
notwithstanding the adverse conclusion to which it came. 
In the first place the Court admits that the Board of 
Visitors is a constitutional body, and that the associate 
statutes under which they act are perfectly valid. It was 
contended by the counsel for Professor Smyth, in long 
and elaborate arguments, that the Board of Visitors has 
no legal or rightful existence. All the members of the 
Com now unite in declaring otherwise. Another point 
the Court has decided is that the Board of Visitors has 
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original jurisdiction. This also was persistently denied 
by the counsel of the accused. 

It does seem a little singular in the face of these ad- 
missicns—that the Board of Visitors is a constitutional 
body, that it has original jurisdiction, that, as Chief 
Justice Field remarks, the statutes of the seminary did not 
require that the trustees be made a party in the proceed- 
ings against the professors—that the Court should have 
set aside the decree of removal, particularly as this action 
was taken under the statute which authorizes the Court 
‘‘ to declare null and void any decree or sentence of the 
Visitors which may be considered contrary to the statute 
of the founders and beyond the just limits of the power 
prescribed to them thereby.” The decision of the Court 
seems to rest not upon this statute but upon what it 
terms the ‘‘ fundamental principle of justice,” which 
allows a party affected by a charge to be heard in his own 
defense. 

Nevertheless what the Court has declared on the sub- 
ject must stand, and the indirect result of this decision is 
that Professor Smyth can go on teaching doctrines which 
are seemingly as contrary to the creed which he has 
sworn to observe as any of the doctrines which the creed 
itself pronounces erroneous. He is allowed to go on under 
these circumstances and enjoy the income of the funds, 
which under the conditions of the trust were to be used 
solely for orthodox teaching. We are aware that this 
seems right enough in the eyes of some, but it never can 
appear right to us. It seems to us that common honesty 
requires that a trust should be administered strictly ac- 
cording to the conditions imposed by its founders. This 
principle the Board of Visitors have not been allowed to 
vindicate in the late proceedings. 

Any claim, however, that the decision is a vindication 
of Professor Smyth would have no basis in fact. The 
moral effect of the finding of the Board of Visitors is not 
at all destroyed. The Supreme Court simply intervenes 
to protect him from the decree of the Board, because the 
Board failed in one point to follow a rule of proceedings 
which the Court holds to be necessary in order to avoid 
the possibility of injustice being done. If the accused 
Professor desires a vindication he has it yet to seek. All 
the facts brought out in the trial still stand against him, 
and in support of the conclusion reached. If he chooses 
to be satisfied with the result, under these circumstances, 
it may be that the Visitors will not. The way is open to 
another trial, if itis judged best to have one. 


MR. TILDEN’S ABORTIVE TRUST. 


WE are told that on “‘ the back side of the world,” “‘ far 
off,” there is ‘‘ a limbo large and broad,” called “‘ the Par- 
adise of Fools,” 

‘“ Where all the unaccomplished works of Nature’s mind 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed, % 
Dissolved on earth fleet hither.” 

Of all the vanities that toss about in that limbo the latest 
and largest is Samuel J. Tilden’s will. 

Mr. Tilden was not only one of New York’s large mil- 
lionaires, but one of its most accomplished lawyers. He 
was a bachelor, and having no direct heirs, and not car- 
ing to distribute his millions among half a dozen nephews 
and nieces to whom he was under no obligation, and for 
whom he had already done a great deal in his life, he left 
them each a comfortable living and devoted the rest of 
his money, amounting to six million dollars, to a corpo- 
ration to be called the Tilden Trust, and whose duty it 
should be to establish a free public library with accom- 
panying educational privileges for the people. It was a 
magnificent idea, a larger and nobler bequest than 
ever has been made to any public object, and would have 
worthily perpetuated his name and fame. The purpose 
was one that he had many years had in mind and had 
talked about often. He had built his own residence with 
a view to its being of use for this purpose, and nothing 





else was so dear to his heart. He drew up his will as well - 


as he knew how, and it is said, with the assistance of Mr. 
James C, Carter, who is at the head of the New York 
bar. And yet such is the condition of the law that two 
such eminent authorities were not able to draw up a 
will of the very first importance in such a way that it 
would stand in the courts of the State. 

It is of no great importance to our purpose now to tell 
what was the ground on which the will was made void. 
It is of much more importance to state that the Court of 
Appeals stood four against the will and three in its favor; 
again showing, as had the decisions in the lower courts, 
that the fault in this case is with the law, which lacks 
clearness. The law under which it was made void is one 
which has given much trouble before, which was enacted 
over sixty years ago, and which has now cost the city 
over four millions of dollars. Its purpose is a sufficiently 
good one, to provide that the parties to whom property is 
bequeathed shall be such as can enforce a bequest, and 
bring suit for it against executors or trustees. In this 
case some of the judges held that there were no such 
beneficiaries who could compel the executors to perform 
the duties imposed upon them; and that too much was 
left to the discretion of the executors, whose instructions 
were too vague to meet the requirements of the statute 
of the State of New York, Beyond all question there has 
been a fearful sacrifice of the wise and just purposes of 
the testator and of the interests of the public. There 
should be such legislation that the purposes of a testator, 


out without having the law stand in the way to interfere 
with such charitable designs, The condition of things is 
grotesquely bad, and one of the first things that should 
be done by the next Legislature is to correct the law 
bearing upon this case. 

One other lesson to be learned is the importance of a 
man’s executing his own will. The law has become such — 
a perverse instrument, and it.is so much to the interest 
of many parties to break a will, that the safest thing a 
man can do now is to execute his own. Mr. Tilden 
would never have known the difference in his own com- 
fort if he had given five million dollars outright toa 
trust which he might have created during his lifetime. 
He would have had the comfort which Charles Pratt had 
in Brooklyn during the last years of his life, or Enoch 
Pratt, in Baltimore, or Mr. Slater, or Daniel Hand, or 
Leland Stanford. We want fewer benevolent bequests 
and more benevolent gifts. 

Yet Mr. Tilden’s wishes will in part be carried out. <A 
compromise was made with the heir of half of his estate 
before the case was settled in the court, by which she 
was to receive one-third the amount that would come to 
her if the will were broken while two-thirds should go to 
the Tilden Trust. From this at least $2,000,000 will be se- 
cured and a free library will probably be established, 
altho not on the grand proportions or with the large edu- 
cational adjuncts which Mr. Tilden had planned. For 
this much we may be profoundly grateful to Mr. Tilden’s 
memory without giving any thanks to the law. 

Let it be understood that in all we bring no question 
against the legal correctness of the decision by the high- 
est court of the State. We do not care to say that the 
thraudges were legally right and the four judges were 
wrong. The majority controls, and their decision is 
final, and it is to be presumed that it was correct. 


s 
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WISE WORDS FOR THE EVANGELICAL ASSC- 
CIATION. 


WE do not suppose that we could mention any Christian 
minister in this country, outside their own communion, 
whom the members of the Evangelical Association more 
highly respect than Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. He knows 
them and loves them, and they know him and have confi- 
dence in his godly character. He has sent us a very warm 
and Christlike appeal to them to be published in our col- 
umns. We give space to his letter with the greatest pleas- 
ure. We believe that itis more blessed to heal difficulties 
than to found denominations; more glorious to reconcile 
warring brethren than to hold the greatest ecclesiastical 
dignity known among men; more sweet and helpful to have 
a voice potent for peace than to have one as eloquent as 
Chrysostom’s. We hope that Dr. Cuyler’s earnest, lov- 
ing words will reach every minister and member of the 
Evangelical Association and arrest their attention. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 


I thank you with all my heart for your wise and timely 
words in regard to the deplorable controversy now being 
waged among the members of the “‘ Evangelical Associa- 
tion.” I know this body of Christians well; I honor their 
noble work in the past, and about a year age I put myself 
on record in their leading paper, The Evangelical Messen- 
ger, in most hearty commendation of them as one of the 
most faithful and useful Christian Churches in the land. 

If the leaders of the two factions into which the Church is 
now split shall persist in carrying litigation into the civil 
courts, they will inflict a fearful blow not only upon them- 
selves, but upon the whole body of Christ in America. 
Surely these unhappy differences may be settled without 
“appealing to Cesar.” If not, then a scoffing world will 
say that—in their case at least—Christianity is a failure. 
If both sides will “ground arms’’ at once—seek humbly and 
earnestly for Heavenly guidance, let loving hearts and not 
stubborn heads have the sway, then a shocking schism and 
scandal may be avoided, and all God’s people will love and 
honor the “‘ Evangelical Association” more than ever. The 
quarrel as it now stands is-enough to make the bones of 
their glorious old Bishop, John Seybert, rattle in his grave. 
If he were alive, how fervently he would plead with them 
to heal this breach immediately! 

Yours in Christ Jesus, 
THEODORE L, CUYLER. 





BROOKLYN, October 31st, 1891. 


The ‘‘ breach” can be ‘“ healed” immediately. Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s exhortation is not an idle one. It is not only possi- 
ble, but it would be easy to settle this whole matter at 
once. What is needed, first of all, is a desire, an eager 
desire to avert schism—a desire so eager that this one ob- 
ject appears larger and more important than all others. 
That is what is needed,and there are three things that 
ought to make it glow with the utmost warmth. First, a 
sense of the heavenliness of brotherly love—‘ Little chil- 
dren love one another”; second, the awful nature of hate 
—‘* he that hateth his brother is a murderer”; third, the 
scandal which a division founded in mutual hate and dis- 
trust brings upon the cause of Christ. 

In the presence of such a desire, all low and mean 
thoughts which prompt to bitter expressions, unjust 
judgment and harsh acts, will disappear. Vengeance 
will no longer be a ruling object. All things are possible 
when men are willing to give up revengeful longings and 
‘Jet the mind which was in Christ” beinthem. One of the 
leaders writes us: ‘‘ You would not be so earnest for recon- 
ciliation if you knew the character of some of the men on 
the other side.” Here is the root of the difficulty. On 





when they are not against good morals, can be carried 
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ture them. This comes from looking through a defective 
medium. The atmosphere is not right; the lenses show 
double. Faults are unduly magnified. You make out 
that the sun is all spots. Put down your glasses a while, 
and you will see that the sum can shine as well as ever 
notwithstanding the spots. - 

Are such appeals as Dr, Cuyler’s to go unheeded? We 
trust not. If they fall upon the ears of the leaders with- 
out effect, the people, the masses, will not remain indif- 
ferent. We hope they will let themselves be heard in a 
continuous demand for peace. 


- 
oe 


THE VALPARAISO AFFAIR. 


We do not for 4 moment imagine that there is any 
danger that the Governments of the United States and 
Chile will drift into war over the Valparaiso affair. 
Common sense, if there were no other considerations, 
should prevent that. Chile isa small and weak power, 
and, having scarcely emerged from a rather disastrous 
civil war, is certainly not in condition to provoke the 
United States to hostilities; and the United States as the 
chief peacemaker of the American Continent, the pro- 
moter of the great conference of American Republics 
which met in Washington so recently and proclaimed 
arbitration as the wise way to settle disputes between 
American nations, must not allow herself to be provoked 
to hostilities. Wearea great and strong nation, and a 
war with Chile would be scarcely more than child’s play 
for us. For this very reason we should hesitate to break 
peace with her even as a last resort. We haveno idea 
that the affair differs in importance from that with Italy 
a few months ago; and we have no doubt that diplomacy 
will settle it as speedily as it settled the New Orleans 
affair. 

The case is in reality a very simple one. On the 16th 
of October a number of sailors belonging to the United 
States war vessel, ‘‘Baltimore,” were set upon by a mob in 
Valparaiso. One of them was killed, one has since died 
from his injuries, others were seriously wounded, and a 
number were arrested and locked up. By direction of 
our Government the captain of the ‘‘ Baltimore” made an 
investigation of the matter, and he reports that our 
sailors were unarmed, that they gave no provocation, 
that the assaults were made by armed men of greatly 
superior force, that the character of the wounds of some 
of our men indicate that the police took part in the at- 
tack, and that the only redeeming incident of the affair 
was that some of the public officers gave succor to our 
men. Upon the reception of this report our State De- 
partment, asa simple matter of duty, informed our resi- 
dent minister in Chile of the facts, instructed him to 
bring the matter at once to the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Chile, and ask that Government for an explana- 
tion. The dispatch closed with this sentence: 

“Tf the facts are as reported by Captain Schley, this Gov- 
ernment cannot doubt that the Government of Chile will 
offer prompt and full reparation.” 

There was nothing in the dispatch of a threatening or 
unfriendly character. To be sure, it did characterize 
the attack as “cruel”; it did say that no expression of 
regret or of a purpose to make a searching inquiry had 
been received from the Government of Chile; but there was 
nothing in the tone or wording of the communication de- 
signed to give any causeof offense to the Government of 
Chile. And yet the reply to it, as communicated to our 
State Department, accuses our Government, of formulat- 
ing ‘‘ demands ” and advancing “threats” that are “‘ not 
acceptable.” Chile refrains from ‘‘ casting them back 
with acrimony,” but insists that they could not be ac- 
cepted in this case or in any case of like nature. The 
reply then goes on to state that Chile neither impeaches 
nor aceepts the results of the investigation by Captain 
Schley; that it has its own tribunals; that the methods of 
these tribunals are secret; that the time has not yet ar- 
rived to make known the results; and that when that 
time does arrive the results will be communicated. Mean- 
time it does not admit that the disorders or silence of the 
Government are an indication of unfriendliness toward 
the United States. 

If Minister Egan has correctly transmitted it, the reply 
does no credit to the Government of Chile, Its tone 
is brusque, not to say unfriendly. It breathes a defiant 
spirit; it is such a reply as a bully, conscious of his own 
weakness, might make to a just complaint from a much 
stronger person. We have not the least doubt that our 
Government takes all this into consideration, and that it 
will overlook the brusqueness and defiance and press 
steadily for an explanation. That we have a right to and 
that we must insist upon as a matter of simple justice. 
Our Government has not been hasty, nor has it been im- 
perious in its demands, It has asked an explanation, and 
will undoubtedly wait a reasonable time for it. If the 
explanation when it comes is not satisfactory, then we 
must formulate our demands, supporting them with facts 
and enforcing them by an appeal to the common practice 
of nations. : 

Meantime the attacks of certain newspapers on the po 
icy of our Government are to be regarded as contempti- 

_bly partisan. Our Government could not have done less 
than it has done without being reprehensible. It is doing 
a simple duty when it is insisting upon the right to life 
and liberty of its own citizens, particularly its own sailors 








neither side are the leaders as bad as their opponents pic- 


or soldiers. If it should enter upon any bullying process, 
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or “ jingo” policy, of which there is not the slightest dan- 
ger, public opinion will be swift to condemn it. 


- 


Editorial Votes. 


OUR compact reports of the Home Mission work of the 
various denominations occupy this week nearly thirteen 
pages. Besides this we have articles from the Rev. Syl- 
vanus Stall on How to Empty a Church on Sunday Nights; 
the Rev. W. T. Meloy on the Keeley Cure for Drunkenness; 
the Rev. F. E. Clark on the Christian Endeavor Movement; 
Dr. Dike on the Divorces of South Dakota; President Lane 
on the situation in Brazil; James Payn on English mat- 
ters; Dr. Kohut on Biblical legends; Miss Ward on Art in 
New York; and Mr. Stevenson on Musical events. The 
poems are by Gertrude Hall, Charles E. Knox, Kate Put- 
nam Osgood, and R. K. Munkittrick; and the stories are 
by Richard Malcolm Johnston and Eva Lovett Carson. 
We add twelve pages to the stipulated number. 








THE Assembly Committee and the Union Seminary direct- 
ors hav? ‘held their first conference, which has simply re- 
sulted in clearing the way to the consideration of the ques- 
tions for which the Committee was appointed. We do not 
understand that the directors mean to recede from the 
position they took immediately after the Assembly ad- 
journed, that ‘‘ having taken legal advice,’’ they ‘‘see no 
reason to change their views as to the transfer of Dr. Briggs, 
and feel bound in the discharge of their duty, under the 
charter and constitution,to adhere to the same.”’ They say 
they still recognize the compact of 1870 between the Assem- 
bly and the seminaries as of ‘‘ binding force.”’ If this action 
is intended to limit that of last June, it is of considerable 
importance, for the position of last June was understood to 
be based on legal opinions which asserted that the compact 
was not binding upon the seminary, but was revocable 
at pleasure. It is pleasant, to have the Confer- 
ence proceed, according to the intentions of the As- 
sembly, and to have the assurance of the directors 
that they intended no disrespect to the Assembly 
when they adopted their June resolution. If the directors 
consent that the issue shall be confined to the interpreta- 
tion of the compact or agreement, it is quite possible that 
something may come of the conference. If, however, they 
shall finally fall back upon the question of the “‘ binding 
force’’ of the compact, there is little hope of anything but 
a radical disagreement. The question of interpretation is 
one which is open to discussion in conference; that of the 
alleged unconstitutionality of the compact clearly is not. 


Ir, as is currently reported the Presbytery of New York, 
which will meet on Wednesday of this week, should, de- 
sire evenat this late day, to drop the prosecution of Pro- 
fessor Briggs for heresy, itis yet a real question whether, 
under the Book of Discipline it can now do so without the 
consent of the Committee of Prosecution. From the mo- 
ment that that committee was appointed it became sep- 
arated from the Presbytery for the purpose of prosecution, 
representing the Presbyterian Church. This is implied in 
Articles 10and 11 of the “ Book of Discipline’’: 

“10. When the prosecution is initiated by a judicatory, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America shall be the prose- 
cutor, and an original party; in all other cases the individual 
prosecutor shall be the original party. 

“11. When the prosecution is initiated by a judicatory, it shall 

appoint one or more of its own members a committee to conduct 
the prosecution in all its stages in whatever judicatory, until the 
final issue shall be reached,” etc. 
The Committee now stands as a district attorney repre- 
senting the people, empowered to enter a nolle prosequi. 
The Presbytery (minus the Committee) are the judges and 
the jury in the case at bar. The Presbytery, under Section 
22, may, as judges of law, quash the indictment for any of 
the reasons stated therein, but can hardly do it arbitrarily. 
We presume that at any rate Dr. Briggs will object to any 
action which precludes his being heard. 


AN extraordinary outbreak of violence occurred last week 
at Briceville and Coal Creek, Tenn., where the miners gath- 
ered two or three thousand strong and liberated some three 
hundred convicts and destroyed the stockades in which 
they were guarded. This is the answer of the miners to the 
Legislature, which refused to accede to the demand of the mi- 
ners that the convicts be removed from competitive work. 
One finds it difficult to distribute blame aright for this ex- 
traordinary, lawless procedure. Convict camps, where con- 
victsare leased out to contractors,to work in mining and rail- 
road labor, is a form of caring for prisoners which is unani- 
mously condemned by all intelligent men. The practice pre- 
vails only in some Southern States,and is liable to the most 
atrocious abuses. QOne’s entire judgment and sympathy 
must be against it as unfit for any State to adopt. On the 
other hand, it is not out of any sympathy for the sufferings 
of convicts, nor out of any excess of penological scruples, 
that these miners have so daringly broken down the admin- 
istration of law by an unparalleled act of violence. It is 
simply because they are not willing that convicts shall be 
employed in the same work as themselves, It is precisely 
the same feeling that has so wantonly interrupted, but un- 
der the forms of law, the contract system in the prisons 
in this and other States. In this case the extraordi- 
nary thing is that these miners should so fraternize 
with murderers, thieves and other criminals, as to turn 
them loose about their own homes, and provide them cloth- 
ing and leave them to wander about in squads, ready for any 
violence to which hunger or passion might incline them. It 
is difficult to see any outcome which will sustain the law. 
These three hundred criminals cannot many of them be 
eanght, we suspect, and contractors will not care to hire 
convicts under such dangers. It would seem as if this 











were a successful crime, and would put an end, by most de- 
plorable violence, to a deplorable system. 


THE new library at Cornell University, just opened, is 
the most complete building of its sort connected with any 
American university, or, perhaps, any university in the 
world. Its cost was $300,000, almost wholly paid by Mr. 
Henry W. Sage, altho it does not bear his name, but is ded- 
icated to the memory of Mrs. McGraw Fisk. What a visitor 
is especially struck by is not so much the admirable and 
loving construction, the spacious and well-appointed read- 
ing room, allowing free access to selected books about the 
walls, nor the perfection of the “‘ stacks,’’ nor even the 
wonderfully complete historical library presented by Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White; but rather the “ seminary” rooms, 
for the German Seminar is now fully naturalized. Off 
from the White Historical Library are the seminary rooms 
for history; one for European and another for American 
history. Each room has its special library about the walls, 
with long tables and conveniences for each student to keep 
his papers; and there professors and selected students meet 
for special investigation together. In other parts of the 
building a dozen other seminary rooms are provided, simi- 
larly appointed, the largest of which is that devoted to 
political economy. The introduction of the seminary sys- 
tem into our universities is due to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and marks a new era in American education. It is 
the necessary condition of original investigation and of the 
earning of the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


THE testimony on the canteen at army posts is decid- 
edly contradictory. Most of the Western officers seem to be 
enthusiastic in its favor, tho some speak unreservedly 
against it. Major General O. O. Howard, commanding the 
Atlantic Division, says in his annual report just issned: 

“ Canteens have been an improvement on post-trader’s stores, 
and useful except where the canteen saloon has been placed too 
near the men’s quarters. In this case, the constant presence of 
beer appears to have tempted otherwise very good non-commis- 
sioned officers and men to an excessive indulgence, not to intoxi- 
cation perhaps, but to loss of activity and vigor in the discharge of 
their duties. 

“The beneficial effect of the canteen at small posts is doubtful. 
From consultation with officers in charge of these canteens, I am 
of the impression that the evil that the sale of beer engenders in 
making it creditable for recruits to drink, more than counter- 
balances the restraining effect it exercises on the habitual drinkers 
and confirmed drunkards. 

“The benefits, however, of the canteen system to large garri- 
sons are numerous. It can be made an excellent market and pur- 
chasing agent of perishable and dainty articles for sale and dis- 
tribution to officers and men which cannot be supplied by the 
commissary. 

“I decidedly recommend that no soldier, either private or non- 
commissioned officer, be placed behind the bar to deal out drinks 
to his comrades. It certainly is demoralizing to have a military 
subject acting as a barkeeper. It is better in my judgment that 
the sale be discontinued where it is necessary to so use enlisted 
men. Of course it is well known that the canteen does not nec- 
essarily supply intoxicating drinks.” 


THE English Church Union is the name of the society 
within the Church of England whose object it is to advance 
the cause of Ritualism by re-introducing auricular confes- 
sion, priestly absolution, and the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. It was after its organization that the Church Asso- 
ciation was established for the purpose of opposing these 
doctrines and maintaining the Protestant character of the 
Church of England. What the plan of the campaign of the 
Ritualistic party is was announced a score of years ago by 
The Church Times, the leading and acknowledged organ of 
the Ritualists. It proposed that advances be made, little 
by little, and every advance held by bringing up the rear 
forces. First, where there is only the ordinary church ser- 
vice let some choral services be introduced on some week- 
day evening to train people fora more ornate worship ; then 
let the communion be fortnightly instead of monthly, or 
where it is fortnightly let it be weekly, and where weekly 
add a Thursday celebration ; where all this already exists, 
then introduce candlesticks with unlighted candles; then 
after a while light them at even-song ; then light them for 
the eucharistic office; where the black gown is used on 
Sunday introduce the surplice in the week, which will soon 
oust its rival. All innovations should be confined at first 
to extra services. Under these tactics the growth of 
Ritualism has been very rapid in England during the last 
two or three decades. In this country the Ritualists have 
for many years been combined in a secret society, called 
“The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament’; but they 
have had no other society for public presentation of their 
views, such as is now threatened from Chicago. Those, 
however, who are opposing the Romanizing of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church some time ago organized what is 
called The Protestant Episcopal Society of the Reformation, 
which issues leaflets and holds meetings, and whose mem- 
bers seem to think that the battle is almost lost in the 
English Church, which they fear is fighting for its life— 
its life fast ebbing away and the heart being eaten out. 
But this is quite too dismal a view. 


.... The American committee for ameliorating the con- 
dition of Russian refugees has issued an appeal to the Jews 
in America calling on them to help provide for these refu- 
gees. The appeal makes a comparison which will be new to 
our readers and yet has great significance. It says of these 
Russian Jews who have come among us: 

“ With the same resolute determination that animated the Pil- 
grim Fathers when they landed ina world that knew not the 
tread of the white man, they steeled themselves with courage to 
overcome all difficulties, to shrink from no task that might be re- 
quired of them, in order to build for themselves and their families 
peaceful homes in the glorious land of freedom and religious lib- 
erty.” 

The comparison should shame us into a hearty welcome of 
those who have fled from oppression. 


.-..Simee Parnell’s death the Parnell stock is rising. 
The adulterer is now a martyr, and Ireland is fighting over 








his grave. Such election riots as are reported from Cork, 
with scores of men sent to the hospital, are happily un 
known outside of that unhappy Island; and they do much 
to discredit the entire Irish cause. If Ireland fails, it is 
Ireland’s own fault. This feud illustrates, among other 
things, the fact that the priesthood are not omnipotent; 
for they are all against Parnell. We suspect that there 
would not be such bitterness if it were not generally be- 
lieved that whatever were Parnell’s admitted relations with 
Mrs. O’Shea, he was not guilty of any betrayal of her hus- 
band’s confidence, but that the latter had been perfectly 
aware and consenting to these relations. 


....- American cities may well look with envious eyes to 
Birmingham, England. Having achieved the distinction 
of placing her municipal government on a- distinctively 
business basis, and driving out the spoils system entirely, 
she has made arrangement for a supply of water on a mag- 
nificent scale. Two rivers in Wales, eighty miles distant, 
are to be purchased, a huge dam built and an artificial lake 
constructed that is to be over three miles in length with an 
area of 497 acres, and a total capacity of 7,540,000,000 gallons, 
The ultimate cost is estimated at £5,500,000, tho 23,300,000 
will suffice for the present. 


....[t was not a minister, says The Evangelical Messen- 
ger, who remarked, when a telegram proposing arbitration 
was received at the Indianapolis Conference from the Phil 
adelphia Conference of the Evangelical Association, that 
Christ’s reply would be: “‘Otterngeztichte”—“Ye generation 
of vipers ”—it was not a minister it was a layman. We are 
sorry that anybody could so shockingly misrepresent the 
Spirit of Christ. “Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” when 
you say such things. You would not say them to unre- 
generate men; and yet you apply them to your brethren. 


.... Speaking for the majority of the Evangelical Asso- 
Ciation, in response to an appeal of ours, The Evangelical 
Messenger says, they would have appealed long ago to the 
“‘ Christian manliness” of the minority if they could have 
found any to appeal to. How can you tell till you make 
the appeal? If you make a genuine appeal and fail you 
might conclude that there is no “Christian manliness 
to appeal to. Make the appeal, and our word for it, you 
will get a happy response. Moreover, The Evangelical 
Messenger says so, too. 

.... The news of the decision in the Andover case is said 
to have been transmitted to the appellant in these words: 
“The Lord reigneth.”’ He was at a loss, however. whether 
to consider it as a congratulatory or consolatory message. 
His dilemma was a natural one. A frightful act of injus- 
tice is done, but “‘the Lord reigneth ’’; a blessed deed of 
justice is done, and “the Lord reigneth.” Man fell into 
sin and was condemned—“the Lord reigneth”’; through 
the atonement of Christ man* is justified—‘the Lord 
reigneth.” 


....The World’s Convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which will be held in Boston November 
10th to 18th, will be the first of its kind, and promises to be 
a very interesting and important meeting. Miss Willard 
will give the opening presidential address, and the address 
of welcome will be by Mrs. Livermore. Lady Henry Som- 
erset, who has succeeded to the vast estates of her father, 
Earl Somers, with a hundred thousand tenants, comes as 
president of the English section of the Union. 


....The extreme limit of the Church’s power of excom- 
munication was certainly reached when the American 
Wesleyan General Conference cast out a minister because 
he had become a member of the Grand Army of the Repub 
lic. This was under the law against secret societies. Wed- 
lock is a sort of secret society. Perhaps this very radical 
Church will thunder against that next. What curious 
ideas get into the human mind concerning Christ’s Church! 


....Our Prof. W. R. Harper has been in England and has 
reported to the Baptist Union, which met in Manchester, 
the way our twenty-four summer schools for the study of 
Old and New Testament in the original languages have 
been carried on. He said that in our towns and villages 
there are Shakespeare clubs and Browning societies, and 
asked why we should not start Isaiah clubs and Genesis 
clubs. Why not, surely? 


.... We are amazed at the statement of the Christian Re- 
corder, of Philadelphia, that both the Orthodox and Hick- 
site Friends have refused to admit colored children to their 
kindergarten schools. The Friends, the gentle, humane, 
liberty-loving Friends, who so hated slavery and oppres- 
sion; the Friends of the city of Brotherly Love, discriminat- 
ing against little colored boys and girls! Oh, this is 
strange, indeed! 


....Sir Edwin Arnold is now opening a course of readings 
of his poems before American audiences. He is a most in 
teresting person, and thousands will be justified in paying 
a dollar to hear him. He reads with a great deal of inten 
sity, and we presume he will give variety to his hour’sen- 
tertainment by including readings from his Hindu legends 
and teachings, as well as from his last versification of the 
life of Christ. 

....The report that arrangements had been completed for 
sending the Indian mails by Belgrade and Salonica, proves 
incorrect. Arrangements have been so far completed that 
the beginning of 1892 is set for the commencement of the 
service; but some express a doubt whether the long journey 
and the dread of Macedonian brigands may not, after all, 
put off the arrangement still longer. 

....We hope those who are continually charging the 
Church with neglecting the “ heathen at home” will take 
note of the millions expended for the “ heathen at home.” 


....Six million dollars a year to supply the Gospel to 
destitute places in our own land—this is benevolence of the 
Christ type. 

.... We hope some time to show how immense is the work 
done for the heathen in our cities. City missions are of 
vast importance. 
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Hcligions Intelligence. 
ASSEMBLY AND SEMINARY CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. ; 


' 

WHEN the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
disapproved the transfer of Dr. Briggs, of the Union 
Seminary, to the new chair of Biblical Theology, founded 
by his friend Charles Butler, President of the Board of 
Directors, this resolution was appended by Dr. Patton, 
Chairman of the Committee on Theological Seminaries: 

* Resolved, That a committee consisting of eight ministers and 
seven ruling elders be appointed by this Assembly to confer with 
the Directors of the Union Theological Seminary in regard to the 
relations of the said Seminary to the General Assembly and to 
report to the next.General Assembly.” 

Dy. W. H. Green, of Princeton Seminary, the Moderator 
of the Assembly, appointed the following committee: 
President Patton, of Printeton University; Dr. J. H. 
Worcester, of Chicago; Dr. W. E. Moore, Permanent Clerk, 
and Dr. W. H. Roberts, Stated Clerk of the Assembly; Dr. 
S. J. Niccolls, of St. Louis; Dr. Herrick Johnson, of McCor- 
mick Seminary, in Chicago; Dr. J. 8. MacIntosh, of Phila- 
delphia; Dr. George Alexander, of the University Place 
Chureh in this city, with Elders George Junkin, Col. John 
J. McCook, Russell Murdock, George H. Ely, S. J. Broad- 
well, E. P. Durant and E. W. Ketcham. Dr. Worcester, 
having been elected a professor in the Seminary, resigned 
from the Committee and his place was not filled. 

The Directors of the Seminary are these: Dr. Thos. S. 
Hastings, President of the Faculty; Dr. David RB. Frazer, of 
Newark; Dr. John McC.. Holmes, of Albany; Dr. C. A. 
Dickey and Dr. S. W. Dana, of Philadelphia; Dr. Erskine 
N. White, Secretary of the Board of Church Erection; Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Dr. James H. McIlvaine, Dr. Robert 
R. Booth, Dr. E. L. Clark, and Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, of 
this city; Dr. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn; Dr. James 
L. Ludlow, of Orange; Chas. Butler, President of the Board 
of Directors, and the founder of the new chair in the Semi- 
nary; William A. Booth, Henry Day, D. Willis James, 
William A. Wheelock, Ezra M. Kingsley, John Crosby 
Brown, John Taylor Johnston, David H. McAlpin, William 
K. Dodge, Morris K. Jesup, and W. W. Hoppin, Jr. 

In Dr. Patton’s report to the Assembly, he said that the 
Committee had examined the law of the Church regarding 
the relation of the General Assembly to the theological 
seminaries under its care, and had found that the relation 
of the Assembly to the Union Theological Seminary, so far 
as the appointment of professors is concerned, is embodied 
in the following statement taken from p. 390 of the ‘‘ New 
Digest’’: 

“ First, that the Board of Directors of each theological seminary 
shall be authorized to appoint all professors for the same. 

“Second, that all such appointments shall be reported to the 
General Assembly, and no such appointment of professor shall be 
considered as a complete election if disapproved by a majority 
vote of the Assembly; and be it further 

** Resolved, That the Board of Directors of Union Theological 
Seminary in the city of New York, persuaded that the plan pro- 
posed in the memorial will meet the cordial approval of the pa- 
trons, donors and friends of all the seminaries, and contribute to 
the peace and prosperity of the Church, do hereby agree, if the 
said plan shall be adopted by the General Assembly, that they 
will agree to conform to the same, the Union Seminary in New 
York being in this respect on the same ground with other theolog- 
ical seminaries of the Presbyterian Church.” (General Assembly's 
Minutes, 1870, pp. 148, 149; Moore’s Digest, pp. 389, 390.) 

The duty of the Committee which Dr. Green appointed 
was to consider the relations of the Seminary to the Assem- 
bly. When the Committee met on Wednesday of last week 
at the Seminary buildings, at Park Avenue and Seventieth 
Street, they found the directors in session, and the mem- 
bers of the faculty present, with the exception of Drs. 
Briggs and Worcester. Dr. John Hall offered prayer, and 
the venerable Mr. Butler was made chairman of the meet- 
ing. In his address of welcome he said that the directors 





~ had gathered to hear what the Committee had tosay. Dr. 


Pitton replied, that officially the Committee knew nothing 
additional to what was reported to the Assembly in De- 
troit. 

Dr. Hastings then read the following official statement 
as the answer of the Board to the request of Dr. Patton for 
information: ‘ 

I am requested to explain to this Committee of Conference the 
views of our Board with reference to the transfer of Dr. Briggs 
byreading a carefully prepared statement upon that subject which 
was presented to our Board on the 12th of May last, before the 
late meeting of the Assembly at Detroit: 


This Board has considered the relations of this Seminary to the 
f 1 y to which there has lately been much 
discussion in the public prints. The report that a large number of 
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To this may be added the simple statement that before the last 
meeting of the Assembly this Board had carefully investigated 
the charges which the presbyteries were bringing against Dr. 


Briggs, and had received from him a clear and positive denial of 
each charge, on the ground of which denials the Board resolved 
to sustain him, saying, “‘ We will stand by him heartily on the 
ground of this report”; that is, the report of his denial received 
from the Committee of Investigation. 

After the adjournment of the Assembly at Detroit a special 
meeting of the Board was called on the 5th of June to arrange for 
filling the vacancy in the faculty caused by the death of Dr. Henry 
J. Van Dyke, our professor-elect in systematic theology. After 
this important business, for which the meeting was called, had 
been arranged, the board considered the action of the Assembly 
at Detroit and decided that it wasdue to our students to know 
what to count upon for the coming year’s instruction, and due to 
ourselves and Dr. Briggs that we should be true to the promise 
we had made to stand by him. Accordingly the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“Resolved, That this Board of Directors, after having taken legal 
advice, and after due considera see no reason to c 


views on the subject of the transfer of Dr. B and feel bound 
in the d of their duty, under the charter and constitution, 
to adhere to same.” 


This action was taken in the conviction that the transfer of Dr. 
Briggs, as already stated, did not, in our judgment, come under 
the jurisdiction of the General Assembly according to the ar- 
rangement adopted in 1870. In view of the statement made in 
the Assembly that the transfer did not make any change in 
status, but only in duties, we would further say that the transfer 
did not even make any real change in duties, for Dr. Briggs had 
been teaching Biblical theology for ten years. The only change 
was that he gave up two lectures a week in Hebrew exegesis to 
his colleague, Dr. Brown. No disrespect to the Assembly was in- 
tended in our action; for it did not enter our minds that the As- 
sembly could have any jurisdiction in the case, 

Dr. Hastings was directed by the Board to add to this 
statement the fact that the directors had carefully and per- 
sistently refused to consider the question of the legality or 
the wisdom of the arrangement of 1870, simply out of 
courtesy to the General Assembly and its Committee, 
which, they had been informed, was coming to confer with 
them. , 

The Assembly Committee spent several hours in discuss- 
ing this statement, and when it assembled with the direct- 
ors,on Thursday morning, the following resolution, was 
presented expressing a desire to know whether the direct- 
ors regarded the compact of 1870 as still binding upon 
them: 

WueEreas, It appears by the written communication of the 
Directors of the Union Seminary, received this day at a confer- 
ence between the committee and the directors, that the directors 
adopted the following minute on June 5th, 1891: 


“ Resolved, That this Board of Directors, after having taken 
legal advice, and after due cunsideration, see no reason to change 
their views on the subject of the transfer of Dr. Briggs, and feel 
bound in the discharge of their duty, under the charter and con- 
stitution, to adhere to the same.” 


WHeEREAS, It appears that this action was based upon the opin- 
ion of their legal adviser; and, whereas, in that opinion submitted 
to us by the directors for our information they were advised that 
the agreement or arrangement made by the General Assembly 
and the directors in 1870 was not binding upon the directors, or 
was revocable at their pleasure; and, whereas, President Hast- 
ings, representing the directors, communicated to this Committee 
orally, that the directors reserved the right to determiue this 
question hereafter, and at the same time expressed the readi- 
ness of the directors to hear the views of the Committee upon 
the’bubject, therefore 

This Committee states that the General Assembly has always 
regarded the said agreement or arrangement as binding, legally 
and morally, upon both parties to the same, and it desires to know 
the views of the directors upon this fundamental point; for if the 
agreement or arrangement is not legally and morally binding upon 
both parties, it is of no practical use to discuss what is the true 
construction of the said agreement or arrangement. 

The resolution was considered for some time by the di- 
rectors, who finally took the following action: 

WHEREAS, The question has been raised by the Committee of 
the General Assembly now in conference with this Board as to the 
attitude of this Board toward the arrangement of 1870, 

“Resolved, That this Board, without surrendering its interpreta- 


it shall be proved to be illegal or shall be properly abrogated.” 
The compact having been admitted to be binding, the 
next question relates to its interpretation, and the discus- 
sion of this question will relate particularly to the transfer 
of Dr. Briggs. It was stated by one who was present at 
the conference that a proposition was made to the effect 
that the Board of Directors should accept the veto action 
of the last Assembly with a protest, if necessary; and then 
proceed to elect a professor to the vacant chair in the regu- 
lar constitutional way before the next General Assembly. 
One or two of the directors were anxious to know whether 
the re-election of a professor who had been vetoed by the 
Assembly would be legal, and whether it would be consid- 
ered an act of discourtesy to the Assembly. The Committee, 
fearing that an answer to these inquiries would bring the 
discussion down to the concrete question of Dr. Briggs and 
the reasons which led to this veto, were not prepared to 
give an answer at once; and this is one of the unfinished 
matters which will come up at the next meeting of the 
Committee, which is to be cailed by Mr. Butler. 


- 


GENERAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE OF THE 
REFORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 


THE eighth General Missionary Conference of the Re- 
formed Church in America concluded its session in Albany, 
N. Y., October 28th, 1891. It has been one of the best and 
most inspiring of the many missionary gatherings of the 
year. Following so closely the anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Board at Piitsfield, it reminds us that we are living in 
the century of great missionary achievement. 

The spirit of this Conference indicates that the Reformed 
Church is determined to make this closing decade of the 
century her crowning decade of missionary endeavor. The 
addresses and discussions have been without exception 
excellent and to the point. The purpose of the Conference, 
from first to last, was controlling. There were no side 
issues, no rambling discussions. 

“ The great commission,’’ “‘ the .’ “the busi- 











ness of the Church,” “ the office of the Holy Spirit,” were 


tion of said arrangement, fully recognizes its binding force until- 


the all-absorbing themes. But better than all else, there 
was apparent an enthusiasm which characterized both 
speakers and audiences from beginning toend. There was 
no cant, no discouragement, no pessimism; and newcomers 
among the ministry, who possibly had the impression that. 
our Church was not aggressive, were not only enlightened 
but rejoiced. Said one such: “ This is one of the grandest: 
meetings I ever attended.”” Dr. Dowling, in whose chureh 
the closing meetings were held, expressed himself as de- 
lighted with the Conference, and added: ‘‘ There has been 
apparent little pessimism but a great deal of wise Christian 
optimism.”” One of our missionaries declared: “I have 
never been in a convention where missionary enthusiasm 
came to the surface and stayed there as in this.” 

The unanimous verdict is: ‘‘ This has been the best of all 
our missionary conferences.” 

Tuesday afternoon the opening session was held in the 
First Reformed Church. An hour was devoted to prayer 
and conference under the leadership of our good Foreign 
Secretary, Dr. Cobb, who gave direction to the prayer of 
every delegate when he announced the opening hymn: 

“Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove.” 

The facts of the great commission—“ As my Father hath 
sent me so send I you,’ of the promise of the Holy Spirit 
and its fulfillment on the day of Pentecost, and of the 
efficiency of prayer in obtaining the power of the Spirit— 
were briefly dwelt upon by the leader who read appropriate 
selections from the Gospel of John and the Acts, conelud- 
ing with Paul’s exhortation to the Romans: ‘* Now I be- 
seech you that you strive together with me in your 
prayers.”’ 

The points emphasized were: (1) We are sent. (2) The 
power comes from the Holy Spirit. (8) This power is ob- 
tained through prayer.  - 

Dr. George Thomas Dowling, in a characteristic address, 
welcomed the assembled delegates and promised them the 
hospitality of the homes of Albany. He recalled the Serip- 
ture injunction about entertaining strangers, but felt that 
it had no bearing upon the situation, as the delegates were 
not strangers, nor could they be “angels unawares,” inas- 
much as they had been expected. 

The welcome, however, was hearty, and to call it ‘‘ Dutch 
hospitality” even does not express its warmth. Such a 
welcome and such hospitable homes seemed to the delegates 
a reception indeed worthy of angels. 

The keynote of the Conference was struck by the Rey. 
A. C. Sewall, of Schenectady, who spoke upon the “ Practi- 
cal Results to be Gained.’”’ He took a broad view of the 
field and urged that the Church should at once enter upon 
the conquest of the world for Christ. The amount of work 
accomplished, as compared with what might have been, ap- 
peared very little. Dr. Cobb furnished some statistics 
which certainly afford encouragement for all who feel am 
interest in the progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The 
period covered is ten years, the time since the last confer- 
ence was held at Albany. The progress of our foreign work 
is indicated in the following table: 


1881. 1991. Iner’se. Per c’ t. 

Geist 3s « cnwdiesscsesane 9 bs 6 66 
eee 109 166 57 52 
PORTE, cncdcaccoceccedses 5 27 R & 
Lady missionaries............. 18 33 20 111 
Native pastors................+ 14 33 19 135 
Other helpers, male........... 118 218 100 84 

" » female ........ R 63 51 425 
Rico riin canchdeutesethnn 35 53 18 51 
Communicants................ 2,357 214 2,857 121 
aia etarntos oi 9s 000m 4 14 10 250 
Pupils in academies........... 129 604 475 368 
Sr 49 119 70 143 
ge RSET er 1,866 4,074 2,208 118 
Theological students.......... 18 B 30 231 
Contributions of Native Ch’s. $2,372 $7,648 $4,916 17 


At the evening session of Tuesday, the Rev. E. P. John- 
son, pastor of the church in which the meeting was held, 
presided, and addresses were delivered by the Rev. John 
Hutchins, of New Brighton, N. Y., who spoke upon “ En- 
thusiasm for Missions,” and by the Rev. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church of Albany.. 
Dr. Raymond spoke of himself as one who was ‘“‘reared in a 
Dutch parsonage and educated in a Reformed Seminary,’”’ 
and declared that if he was sometimes regarded as a fanatic 
upon the subject of missions, it was due entirely to his re- 
lationship to the Reformed Church, In. his address, to 
which the audience listened, as if spellbound, he declared 
that the word duty must be translated “‘ privilege” before 
we could expect much progress. The Church must be 
moved by all-absorbing love, and must realize that it is 
her inestimable privilege to be doing this work for Christ. 

Wednesday morning the subject was Domestic Missions. 
and the meeting was held in the Madison Ave. Church. 
The esteemed Secretary of the Domestic Board, the Rev. 
C. H. Pool, presided. 

The first address was by the Rev. Mancius H. Hutton, 
D.D., of New Brunswick, N. J., who spoke of “‘ Opposing 
Forces.” He introduced his subject by saying that his er- 
rand was “not one of discouragement or dismay.’ “ Am 
opposing force may be only a stimulus to greater activity.’” 
Without dwelling upon those which are most apparent, 
such as immigration, congested population of the cities 
and infidel socialism, Dr. Hutton emphasized four oppos- 
ing forces which are “less conspicuous tho no less petent.’” 
These he enumerated as: (1) “Natural optimism of the 
American mind,” or a disposition to believe that somehow 
everything will come out all right; (2) ‘‘Gospel harden- 
ing’’; (3) “‘Tendéncy to revert to type’’; 4. ¢., the tendency 
of the Christian to lose his love, his faith, his hope, his 
God and Savior. This was emphasized and illustrated by 
the operations of natural law; (4) ‘“‘ Tendency to fixity of 
type.” ‘‘ National characteristics, once fixed, are indeli- 
ble.” In our country this hardening process is rapidly go- 
ing on. ‘ The wax will soon become stone and iron,” Do- 
mestic missions he regarded as the only instrumentality by 
which America can be established and saved as a Christian 
country. All these opposing forces Dr. Hutton interpreted 





as acommand to the Church to “ set forward her banners.’” 
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The second address of Wednesday morning was delivered 
by ‘Dr. David J. Burrell of the Collegiate Church of New 
York City. He declared that the man who doesn’t believe 
in home and foreign missions is a member of what is get- 
ting to be an almost extinct species. The three factors 
of missionary work are the Holy Spirit, the Church and 
the Bible. ‘“‘The work is under the supervision of the 
Holy Spirit,” “the agency employed is the Church,” and 
“the instrumentality is the Word of God.” Dr. Burrell 
emphasized the fact that the Bible in its integrity and 
inerrancy must be kept at the front. ‘“‘Our age is not in 
danger of bibliolatry so much as of bibliophobia. He be- 
lieved that the Lord is preparing his Church for ‘‘a glorious 
surprise, when perhaps a century of history will be made in 
a single day ’’—a surprise which will be to the progress of 
missions what Luther’s theses wire to the progress of the 
Reformation. 

The afternoon session was opened by the Rev. Dr. Her- 
man C. Berg, Pastor of the Bedford Church of Brooklyn. 

Dr. C. L. Wells, of Flatbush, L. I., gave an address upon 
the subject ‘“‘Advance or Retrench,”’ which it is needless to 
say was an emphatic “advance.”’ He said that one-fifth of 
the population of our country is in the membership of Evan- 
gelical Churches. The Christians of the United States have 
in their possession twelve thousand millions of dollars, with 
which to carry on their Lord’s work. “This is the measure 
of the ability of the Church. What we need is ministers 
bold to press the money claims of Christ’s work. A discus- 
sion followed Dr. Wells’s address, in which the Rev. Horace 
G. Underwood, of Korea, took part, speaking of the impor- 
tant work in that country, after which the Rev. J. Henry 
Whitehead, of Passaic, N. J., presented a paper upon the 
subject ‘‘ Men and Means,” 

The closing session Wednesday evening was presided over 
by Dr. Dowling. The addresses were by the Rev. J. W. 
Conklin, of India, and by the Rev. Jas. F. Riggs, of Bergen 
Point, N. J. The Rev. Dr. Isaac P. Brokaw, in a most fe- 
licitous speech, expressed the appreciation felt by the dele- 
gates for the hospitality which had been enjoyed in the 
churches and homes of Albany; and the “closing words” 
were spoken by the Rev. E. P. Johnson. The Convention | 
was brought to a happy conclusion with the singing of the | 
familiar words— 

“ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 





And surely the spirit and enthusiasm of these meetings be- 
token an advance in the missionary activities of our time- 
honored Church. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
a +> 
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AMONG the various workers for the Indians in Indian 
Territory the Rev. R. W. Officer, of Atoka, has accom- | 
plished not a little. He has paid especial attention to pro- | 
viding for Indian homeless orphan children and helpless | 
aged persons, and this last spring began work among the 
wild tribes, which, however, has not been pushed on ac. 
count of lack of means. One great purpose is to educate | 
the children, and through them to reach their parents. 


— 


.... At the fall meeting of the New York Presbytery of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, held October 28th, the | 
charges of heresy against the Rev. J. C. K. Milligan, of New | 
York, and the Rev. J. F. Carson, of Brooklyn, were consid- | 
ered. The heresy consisted in their advising the members 
of their churches to vote at political elections, contrary to 
the doctrines of the Church. After much heated discussion | 
the charge was dropped, on the grounds that their action 
was not in reality antagonistic to the historical position of 
the Church, and that there had always been more or less di- 
versity of opinion in the Church on the matter. 


....A Protestant merchant in Burscherd, not far from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the State Counselor Oscar Erkens, is the | 
sole manufacturer of the regulation robe for the Roman 
Catholic Cardinals. For one hundred and fifty years the 
firm, of which he is now the head, and which he inherited 
from his father and grandfather, has been in possession of 
the seerct of dyeing these garments their characteristic red 
color, as also of the manufacture of the cloth. In this way 


a Protestant firm has had the monopoly of making these | 
robes for acentury and a half and is undoubtedly the old- 


est firm patronized by the Vat‘>-n. 


...-Fora long time the Rom:n Catholics of St. Louis 


| There are not many priests like this one, but occasionally 


| Northwest.’ The body starts out with a membership of more 


| other being th« United Norwegian Synod of America. This 


| than the centripetal. 


| Convention was called to order by the president, the Hon. H. 


} trustees’ report dwelt at considerable length upon the Ja- 


have been looking forward to the celebration of Archbishop | 
Kenrick’s golden jubilee, which has been planned on an | 


international scale, dignitaries from all over the world 
having been invited to participate init. A difficulty has, 
however, arisen, owing to an order issued by a clique who 
are opposed té the public school system, that all Catholic 
children who attend the public schools shall be forbidden 


to participate in the jubilee chorus of children, on Decem- | 


per ist. 
opposition that it is possible that the whole affair will be 
broken wp. 

....One of the things past finding out is why the Ger- 
mans, both Protestants and Catholics, regard the lottery 
asa legitimate method of securing money for church pur- 
poses. The Empress is patroness of the Church Erection 
Society in Berlin, and she recently accepted the sum of 
210,000 marks, the profits of a lottery, to be used for church 
and charitable purposes. She disposed of the money by 
using 100,000 for the erection of a new Protestant church in 
East Berlin, gave 10,000 for a new organ in the Catholic St. 
Sebastian Church, and 100,000 marks for a lying-in hospital 


for poor married women. To the credit of German Prot- | 


estantism, it must be said that when a few month ago 
those in authority proposed an immense lottery scheme to 
raise several million for church purposes, the protests of 


the Evangelical pastors were so determined that the proj- | 


ect has evidently been dropped. 


..». The Sunday question is coming to the front in Eng- 
land, andthe Daily Telegraph is opening its columns toa 
discussion of it. In one of the articles, Mr. Charles Hill, 


This has stirred a number of priests to such bitter | 


Secretary of the Workingmen’s Lord’s Day Rest Associa- 
tion writes very earnestly, taking the ground that “‘Sun- 
day opening means Sunday labor,” and utterly refuting the 
claim that Sunday gives the workingman his only chance 
of recreation, A prominent Church of England paper, The 
Rock, commenting upon the discussion deprecates most 
strongly the “insertion of this thin edge of the wedge,” 
and says: 

“The whole outcry against the dullness of an English Sunday is 
an unhappy sign of the times. It meansthat religion itself is re- 
garded as irksome, that any period of quiet is considered loss of 
time, and that the many are to tyrannize over the few.” 


....-Among the methods adopted by the McA1l mission in 
its various departments is that of holding Mother’s meet- 
ings. These do a great deal of good, reaching persons who 
much need good influences but who are too often overlooked 
or passed by. One such in Houlga‘e, Normandy, has had 
an interesting record of success. Duringa stormy winter 
the membeis present were never less than forty and often 
eighty, and the tribute they pay tothe help they receive 
from the meetings is very gratifying to the workers. 
Among the attendants are not a few Catholics. One of 
these had found very much spiritual help, but, being a de- 
vout Catholic, was fearful lest in s»me way she was doing 
wrong, and finally decided to refer the whole matter to 
the priest at the confessional. After hearing her story in 
detail, the priest said: 

‘*My dear woman, have no fear; accept this as (¢od's providence 
to you. He has led you there, that you might have peace; you 
have my sanction to continue at these meetings.” 


some are found who speak favorably of the McAll mis- 
sion. 


...-In the Trinity Lutheran Church at St. Paul, Minn., a 
convention was recently held of representatives of the Synods 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The deliberations 
resulted in the organization of a new general body to be 
known as “ The General Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 





than 250 pastors, 100 parochial school-teachers, 425 congre- 
gations, and 100,000 communicants. The new synod will 
have under its control a fully equipped theological semi- 
nary, a college, together with three preparatory schools, 
will have its own publication concern, and will issue a re- 
ligious paper for the people, a theological journal, a maga- 
zine in the interests of Christian parochial schools, and 
will also publish the necessary books for these schools. The 
three synods composing the united body will continue as 
districts. The Michigan Synod for years belonged to the 
General Council, but had severed its connection because it 
was dissatisfied with what was claimed to be the Council’s 
un-Lutheran practice of exchange of pulpits and open 
communion. The other two synods have for years belonged 
to the strict Synodical Conference. This is the second gen- 
eral Lutheran body organized in the West in late years, the 


is all the more gratifying since, as a rule the centrifugal 
forces in the Lutheran Church of America are stronger 


.... The Universalist General Conference met at Worcester, 
Mass., Tuesday, October 20th. The opening sermon in the 
evening was by the Rev. R. A. Greene, of Massachusetts. The 


W. Parker, of New Hampshire. The regular committees 
were appointed and communion services were held, pre- 
ceded by the Occasional sermon by the Rev. President I. M. 
Atwood, D.D. In the afternoon the annual reports were 
presented; the Treasurer’s report showing receipts of $57,- 
000.55, and securities held to the value of $247,000.95. The 


pan mission, a long statement being presented from the 
Rev. G. L. Perin, D.D. A tribute was paid to the energy 





and success of the missionaries who had worked for twen- 
ty-five years, especially in their educational work. Refer- 
ence was made to the re-action of a year ago and the fact of 
the need of a Christian Church in Japan which can meet 
the demands of the transition period between the old and 
the new, and an urgent call was made upon the Universal- 
ist Church to enter in and take up the work that was open 
to it. Reports were also rendered from Texas and West 
Virginia Conferences and addresses made by the Rev. W. 


S. Perkins, D.D., of Connecticut, on “ Ministerial Educa- 
| tion,” and Assistant Secretary, the Rev. C. B. Lynn. 


A series of resolutions were offered with regard to the 
proposition made by the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Saratoga, for co-operation with the Universal- 
ist Church both in America and in Japan, assuring 
the Board of Trustees of the Convention and Dr. Perin 
that any steps taken toward a closer working union with 
either the Unitarian or German Liberal branches of the 
Christian Church in Japan, would meet with the hearty 
approval and sympathy of the Convention. There was 
some discussion upon this raised by the query whether the 
distinctive features of Universalism were sufficiently 
guarded. Various amendments were offered in that line 
which were accepted. There was quite a discussion with 
regard to the Sunday opening at Chicago of the World’s 
Fair. Dr. Miner presented a resolution against such open- 
ing and another was presented by Mr. Winckleman, of 
Illinois, in favor of opening the Exposition, without, how- 
ever, allowing the use of machinery. This latter was 
adopted. Other resolutions were offered with regard te 
temperance, urging united action against the saloon, and 
| also in regard to tobacco, condemning its use and recom- 
| mending that all ordaining councils of the Church require 
candidates for the ministry to be freefrom the habit. The 
| Hon. H. B. Metcalf, of Rhode Island, was elected president, 
and the Rev. G. L. Demarest, D.D., of New Hampshire, sec- 
retary. The Woman’s Centenary Association was held in 
| connection with the General Convention. The annual re- 
| portof the secretary emphasized the necessity of dssocia- 
tion and of aggressive work. The statistics of the Conven- 
tion showed 947 parishes with a church membership of 
41,177; Sabbath-school membership of 57,110. 


Missions. 

A FAREWELL service was held recently in Exeter Hall, 
London, in honor of the departure of 107 missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society. Of these 57 are returning to 
their work and 50 are new missionaries, 29 of them being 
women. Eleven go to North India, nine te. Punjab and 
Sind, eleven, five of whom are to mid-China, three 
to West Africa, two to Yoruba, eight to Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, two to Egypt, six to Palestine, one to Persia, four 
to South India, two to Ceylon, three to Travancore, four to 
Japan. Others have not been located. Five ladies return 
to their husbands, and seven others go to become wives of 
men now in the field. Cambridge University is represented 
by seven men, Oxford is not representedat all. Dr. A. C. 





*Lankester, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who goes to Umritza 


to take the place of Dr. Clarke, is the only medical mission- 
ary in the number. Archdeacon Moule returns to his work 
in China, the Rev. H. Evington to his in Japan, and Bishop 
Tucker goes again to Africa. Before the meeting closed, a 
check for 100 guineas was handed to the secretary in com- 
memoration of what was a remarkably interesting service. 


.... The Foreign Christian Missionary Society met for its 
Annual Meeting at Allegheny City, Pent., October 20th. 
The report presented by the Secretary, the Rev. A. McLean, 
D.D., was heard with much interest as indicating good 
progress in every part of the field. In China thenumber of 
members has increased from 16 to 41, in Japan from 179 to 
245, in India from 40 to 50, in Turkey from 664 to 691, in 
Denmark from 131 to 141. The Sabbath-school scholars 
number in China 226, in Japan 136, in India 567, in Turkey 
600. At thetwo dispensaries in Nanking, China, 2,986 new 


cases and 6,276 old cases have been treated. The expendi- 
turesdor the year were $71,004. The total receipts from 
churches, Sunday-shools, Endeavor Societies and individ- 
uals were $59,365. The bequests showed a marked falling 
off, only 31,000 having been received as against $12,000 last 
year. The donation, however, showed an increase of $7,259. 
Addresses were made by a number of — including 
Tozo Ohno, a Japanese. The sum of $6,000 was pledged for 
hospital cottages in China and word sent by telegraph to 
Dr. Macklin at Nanking. 


....A new missionary society has been formed in England 
called “The Evangelization Society for South America,” 
taking as its doctrinal basis the Evangelical Alliance. It 
is undenominationa! in its character, and will seek to co- 
operate as far as possible with other evangelical societies in 
the South American field. The occasion for its formation 
was the giving of a large sum of money to the Missionary 
Bureau in connection with the Y.M.C.A. of London, for the 
purpose of evangelizing the Indian tribes of Brazil, Peru 
and Bolivia. At first there was some talk of undertaking 
the work by the Bureau itself, but after consultation it 
was deemed best to form a special society upon the above 


basis. The committee includes Messrs. John and Richard 
Cory, Admiral Grant, C. B., General Haig, the Rev. Dr. H. 
Gratton Guinness, the Rev. J. Fanstone, Mr. H. Maxwell 
Wright, Mr. W. HS m and others. Mr. Wright has 
undertaken the supervision of the work in B: 1, 


Treasurer is Mr. W. H. Seagram, 186 Aldersgate St., Lon- 


don. All letters should be marked “‘ Evangelization Society 
for South America.” 


....Mr. Alexander R. McDonald, of the firm of Arnold 
Cheney & Co., of Aden, N. Y., and Harar in Abyssinia, has 
published ‘‘ In Regions Beyond,” a letter setting forth the 
opportunity and the need of missionary work in Abyssinia 
and the Galla lands. He believes that they present the 
finest fields for missionary enterprise in Africa. With a 
perfect climate, fertile country and a semi-civilized and in- 
dustrions people, there is every reasonable security of life 
and npete. Permission to open a mission, he believes, 
would readily given from Makunna, the Governor 
of the city of Harar, and from King Menelek, provided the 
aeeng confined his labors to the Mohammedans and 
Gallas. ork among the Abyssinians would have to be 
done ually and in an unobtrusive way. There is a Ro- 
man Catholic mission there, but the ple dishke them 
peecay - Protestants would surely secure at least as. 
much tolerance. Mr. McDonald offers to give any further 
information that is desired. 

....-Colportage work in the Turkish Empire continues to 
be carried on under great opposition. A colporter in the 
region south of the Black Sea was recently arrested under 
the influence of certain Greeks and thrown into prison, 
where he was kept in close confinement until he became 
very ill. At last he was released on certificate of the physi- 
cian, but the books were not given up until after consider- 
able negotiation. The Government has for many years en- 
deavored to restrict the work of Bible distribution in every 
way possible, and all manner of rules and regulations have 
been devised. The agents of the Bible Society have uni- 
formly taken the position that they would obey any law of 


the Empire made for general application. But the officials 
have tereoel to accede to their own regulations, and under 
the influence of hostile ecclesiastics make a great deal of 
trouble. The American Legation is making every effort to 
have the whole matter satisfactorily adjusted. 


....A missionary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in South Africa gives his opinion that the char- 
acter of the Zulus is rapidly changing for the worse; that 
the evil influence of a low class superficial civilization is 
being felt in the place of the strict military system, and 
that the people will lose their fine civil natures unless great 
efforts are made to counteract the evil. Among the causes 
named by Mr. Johnson are: (1) there is nothing now in the 


the of the strict military ee of the Zulu dy- 
nasty; @) the ease with which money is obtained at the dif- 
ferent go d fields and Government works; ® there is no 
bodily fear to exercise power over them; (4) drinking is 
tly on the increase; (5) the contact of fours men in 
the cities with the worst stamp of low class Europeans. 


.... The China Missionary Medical Journal for Septem- 
ber contains an interesting symposium on the subject of 
the ‘‘ Church’s Duty in Relation to Medical Missions.” The 
articles are contributed by a number of prominent medical 

and all alike heads the value ~ 
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_...It is reported that-the Pope, in view of the recent 

troubles in China, by which disaster has come toso many 

Catholic misston stations, is is stablishie directly with by 


Chinese Government for esta ment of a 
the Empire, in the hope that such wiubdds week 
the Emihen the Roman Catholic Church in China, 


_...The annual meeting of the Japan Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reports a total church 


membership of 419, giving a net increase of 101, or 33 per 
cent. The number of Sunday is have grown from 21 
to 38 and the scho from 455 to 1,081, oran increase of 
more than 50 per cent, 


.. The Gospel of Matthew, now being printed at Bang- 


kok by the American Presbyterian Mission press, is the 


first move toward — the Bible to the Laos in their own 
language. This is ted in Siamese letters, but it is 
hoped in the near future to give the same in the Laos let- 
ters also. 


Che ‘Samday-Sehool, 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15TH. 


CHRIST’S PRAYER FOR HIS DISCIPLES.—Jonn 
xvii, 1-19. 











NotEs.—‘“ The hour is come.’’—The hour for the comple- 
tion of his ministry, by his death and ascension.-—— 
“ (Glorify thy Son.”’—He looks beyond the humiliatiop of 
death to the return to his Father. “The Son may glo- 
rify thee.’—As explained in the next verse, by giving eternal 
lifeto men. And this eternal life, as is still further ex- 
plained, would come by knowing God, which would glorify 
God.— ‘““Whatsoever thou hast given him.’’— The Father 
is the source of all will and plan; and so those who should 
know God do so because God gave them to the Son. 
“This is life eternal.’’—By the definition given this is not 
future happiness, but fellowship with the Father and his 
son.‘ I pray not for the world.”—That is, not now. 
—‘‘Holy Father, keep them in thy name.”’—Let it 
be noticed that the first prayer of our Lord for his 
disciples is that they may be kept, that is, from 
apostasy. “In thy name,”’—The name is identical with 
the person, his will, his power. ** Not one of them per- 
ished but the son of perdition.’’—Judas Iscariot. Here per- 
ishing is apostasy. “They may have my joy fulfilled 
in themselves.”,—It would seem a time for grief, not joy: 
but joy is the Christian attitude ever in persecution, as he 
lives above the world. “* The world hated them.’’—This 
seems anticipatory of persecutions. “Keep them from 
the evil one.”’—This is the Revised Version, but it is not 
certain that it is a correct, just as there is doubt about the 
clause, “ deliver us from the evil one,” as the Revised Ver- 
sion translates the Lord’s Prayer. ‘“Sanctify them in 
the truth.”—The word “sanctify” does not here refer to per- 
sonal holiness, but to being set apart, or consecrated to 
the Christian profession, so that they might not apostatize. 

Instruction.—The way to be ready when a crisis comes, 
such as the hour of death, is to have lived aright all one’s 
life. Jesus met his ‘‘hour” calmly, and expected to be 
glorified, because he had glorified the Father all his life. 

We are told that Christ gives eternal life to all whom the 
Father has given him. But we are not told that this is an 
arbitrary favor. Itis given to those that “ have kept his 
word,” and not to those, like Judas, who reject his word. 

We have in our lesson a very important definition of 
eternal life. People often seem to imagine that it is 
heavenly bliss; but it is not, any more than the kingdom of 
God, or the kingdom of Heaven, is some state of bliss in 
Heaven. It is here on the earth, begun here, and con- 
tinued and completed above. One who is a child of God is 
in the kingdom of God, is in possession of eternal life, here 
in this world. Eternal life begins here and is not inter- 
rupted by death. 

Eternal life is defined as character. It is Seewing God, 
loving him, obeying him, being a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
It is spiritual knowledge, not intellectual. 

The way that Jesus glorified God was by accomplishing 
the work his Father gave him. That is the way a son hon- 
ors his father, by obedience. When we obey Christ we glo- 
rify him. 

In the expression “‘ The glory which I had with Thee, be- 
fore the world was,” Jesus asserts his eternal pre-existence 
with the Father. 

God is the universal Father, but there is a special sense 

in which he is the Father of his saints. He has given them 
to Christ; they have kept his word; they have believed in 
hisSon. For them he hasa special love. Such a special 
love wecan claim. For such Jesus offers special prayer, 
when he prays not for the world. 
_ The terms “ Mine is mine, and thine is thine,” imply rigid 
Justice. ‘Mine is mine, and thine is mine,’’ imply utter 
selfishness. “Mine is thine, and thine is mine” imply 
abounding trust and affection. 

Christ prays with the utmost earnestness for his disciples. 
He is thus our intercessor, our advocate with the Father. 

Christ’s first prayer for his disciples was that they might 

be kept. That is as far as our lesson goes. Then followed 
prayers for their unity and that they might have part in 
his glory. But the latter portion was but the amplification 
of the first. If they were kept from apostasy then they 
would be one, and they would be glorifind. 
' In order to understand the weight of meaning in Christ’s 
prayer that his disciples might be kept, we must remember 
what was the danger of their apostasy. There would be 
Persecution. The Evil One would attack them in every vio- 
lent way. Many would apostatize. The Epistles and the 
earliest Christian writings are filled with warnings against 
the great danger of apostasy. 

It was not in Christ’s thought that his disciples could be 
divided without apostasy. When he says, “Keep them in 
thy name, that they may be one,” he means, Keep them 
from being broken up by apostasy. 



































Our own divisions in the Christian Church are not neces- 
sarily such schism as our Lord prays against. Our de- 
nominations fraternize, feel themselves brothers, accept 
ministers and members from eaeh other, and so far as they 
do so are “‘one.”’ But this does not show but that their 
divisions may yet be evil, and should be removed. Itis one 
of the most blessed signs of the times that denominations 
are forming organic unions. 

The only evil to be feared by a Christian is that he may 
not be kept from evil. To be taken out of this world is no 
great evil, but to sin, to apostatize,is the one thing to 
pray against. 

Yet it is not to be desired that one should escape tempta- 
tion wholly. We may pray ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” 
but the temptation must come, and God will let it come 
rather than remove us from it. Strength comes by resist- 
ing temptation. 

Pray for yourself, remembering that Christ also prays for 
you. With such help you will succeed. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARTLETT, R. A., Lebanon, Conn., resigns. 
BOWERS, E. D., Sharon, called to Chelmsford, Mass. 
BROWE, A. B., Tunkhannock, Penn., called to Niantic, Conn. 


CAMPBE W.T., jones City, Mo., called to Wabash Ave. 
Mission, hicago, I 


CLINE, W. H. gong Canada, resigns. 


CLOUGH, Gronoe W., Morrisonville, N. Y., accepts call to An- 
dover, Mass 


CORNELL, H. A., Athens, accept call to Keeseville, N. Y. 
rts a A.E., Middletown Springs, §., accepts call to Manchuag, 
ass. 


LEEK, J. F., Walnut, accepts call to Grant Park, Ill. 

LONG, J. M., Canton, Me., resigns. 

MOODY, J. W., Monongahela City, Penn., resigns. 

MOORE ~ ‘wehmeieneies East Darha‘n, N. Y., acc2pts call to Den- 
ver, Co 

MICEQLGON, G. W., Jersey City, N. J., accepts call to Saratoga, 


SHEMP, C. W., Van Horn, accepts call to Mount Olivet, Ia. , 
WATEOR, Cnarkies H., Arlington, Mass., called to Albany, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AIKMAN, Josrpn G., Strawberry Point, accepts call to Fonta- 
nelleand Pleasant Grove, la. 


ALLEN, Epwarp P., Stacyville, Ia., accepts call to Sanford, Me. 


ANDERSON, James A., Monmouth, accepts call to West ch., 
Portland, Me. 

BARRETT, M., Meth., accepts call to Strawberry Point and 
Edgewood, 1 é ’ 

BISCOE, Groras 8., Milford, Neb., resigns. 


BORMOSE, N. N., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Norwegian “‘ong. 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

BULLOCK, Wu1114M, Mulliken, accepts call to Carsonville and 
Port rt Sanilac, Mich. 


non Wiis W., Westchester, Conn., accepts call to La Junta, 
‘ol. 


FRIZZELLE, Joun W., Brainerd, accepts call to Waseca, Minn. 
GALE, Epmunp, Faribault, called to Wayzata, Minn. 


HARRIS, SHerpon A., Villa Ridge, accepts call to new Southern 
Collegiate Institute in Albion, Ul. 


HAZEN, Wrirram W., Madison, Hebron and Grand River, Ia., 
resigns. ‘ 


HILLS, Aaron M., Olivet, Mich., resigns. 


HULETT, James A. igie and Orchard, accepts call to Campbell 
and new church in intah, Minn. 


AVES Bid, Frank 8., Warren, Me., called to Whitman, 
ass. 


JOHNSON, J. Westey, Metropolis, accepts call to Olney, Ill. 
es mcg WARREN P., Huntington, accepts call to Middleton, 


ath "AYEAL, Howakp S., Cambridge, called to Holdrege, Neb. 

MORSE, EpGar L., Durand, Wis., resigns. 

RICKER, GrorGe S8., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to First ch., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ROOD. ay, * Charlevoix, Mich., accepts call to Trinity ch., 


Chi 
monte = Sai T., Charlestown, N. H., resigns. 
SMITH, Ina A., Erving, accepts call to Charlemont, Mass. 
STEPHENS, J. Vixcent, inst. November Ist, Cleveland, O. 
TARAS, FREDERICK C., Yale Sem., accepts call to Hyde Park, 


Ta Grorae H., Rehoboth, Mass., accepts call to Lancaster, 


TURNER, Hexsert B., Washington, Conn., resigns. 
WALTERS, WI tram, Hastings, Neb., resigns. 
a ALBERT, Hampstead, N. H., accepts call to Holden, 


WHITEMAN, GrorGe H., Harwood, N. D., resigns. 

WILLETT, Manton, Santa Cruz, Cal., resigns. 

wien RicHarp, Cobden, accepts call to Pres. ch., Carter- 
le, Tl. 

WILD, Lev1, Vershire, accepts call to Ferrisburgh, Vt. 


WILDEY, Joun E., East Hartford, Conn., accepts call to New- 
port, N. H. 


WILLaoe. THEODORE B., , Muskegon, Mich., accepts call to Mo- 
ne, . 
WOOD, Epwarp A., Audubon and Lake Park, Minn., resigus. 
LUTHERAN, 
HILLPOT, J., Girardville, Penn., etait: 
JULIN,G., Ogema, Wis., called to Rockford, Ill. 
REHNER, E, G., Calumet, Mich., accepts call to Sabylud, Wis. 
SANDELL, M., recently of Sweden, called to Antrim, Penn. 
STROUP, G. W., White Deer Valley, Penn., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEAVER, J. P., Nassau, N. Y., called to Philadelphia, Penn. 
BLACK, Joun K., Peoria, accepts call to Quincy, Ill. 
BRADFORD, D. G., inst. recently, Taylorville, Ill. 
CORNELIUS, S. A., inst. Nov. Ist., Oil City, Penn. 
FRASER, W. J., Castlewood, 8. D., resigns. 
GAGE, J. L., Galesyille, Wis., called to Malcolm, Ia. 
JENKINSON, Henny &., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to South 
Chicago, th. 
JOHNSTON, Watrer, Portland, Ore., called to Lodi, Wis 
LANE, A. G., inst. November Ist, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
McLEOD, A. W., called to New Hampton, N. Y. 
REDGRAVES, C. A., called to Blauvelt, N. Y. 
REID, Groxce B., Manchester, 8. D., resigns. 
ROBERTS, S. B., Dundee, called to Utica, N. Y. 
VAN DUYN, H. J., inst. November Ist, Mitchell, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Isaac LEA, Prot. Epis., Conseerated f 
NICHOLSON, poe Seg Bishop o 


Milwaukee, 
pT Rat. Detgh, LaPtity Hate. SNM, onl, to 


VAR ee died October 29th, 





DECISION IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 
PROFESSOR SMYTH’S APPEAL SUSTAINED. 
THE DECREE OF THE VISITORS ANNULLED. 


THE Supreme Court of Massachusetts last week rendered 
a decision in the Andover Case. Six of the seven members 
of the Court unite in the following opinion, written by Mr. 
Associate Justice Knowlton: 


The Theological Institution in Phillips Academy, in Andover, 
has a peculiar organization. In 1778 the academy was founded by 
Samuel Phillips and John Phillips “‘ for the purpose of instructing 
youth not only in English and Latin grammar, writing, arith- 
metic, and those sciences wherein they are commonly taught, but 
more especially to learn the great and real business of living,” and 
was placed under the control of a Board of Trustees. In 1780 this 
Board was incorporated by an act of the State of Massachusetts 
Bay as “ The Trustees of Phillips Academy,” with a view to ac- 
complish more successfully the purpose of the original founders. 
The act provides that these trustees ‘“‘and their successors shall 
be the true and sole visitors, trustees and governors of the said 
Phillips Academy in perpetual succession forever,” and gives 
them power to make such laws, orders and rules as to them seem 
best. 

They are authorized to receive gifts and to hold them “on such 
terms and under such provisions and limitations as may be ex- 
pressed in any deed or instrument of conveyance to them made,” 
provided that the condition of the grant or donation does not re- 
quire them “to act in any respect counter to the design of the 
first grantors or of any prior donation.” 5 Prov. Laws (State Ed.), 
ch. 15, 1418. By the last will of John Phillips, proved and allowed 
on April 18th, 1795, one-third of the residue of his property was 
given to the trustees of Phillips Academy, “for the benefit more 
especially of charitable scholars,” and it was provided that those 
who expected to become clergymen might be assisted to the study 
of divinity by “some eminent Calvinistic minister of the Gospel.” 

THE STATUTES OF 1807. 

By the statute of 1807, chap. xxii, the corporation is author- 
ized to hold, “for the purpose of a theological institution, and in 
furtherance of the designs of the pious founders and benefactors 


| of said academy,” real and personal estate, the income of which 


is “‘to be always applied to said object, agreeably to the will of 
the donors, if consistent with the original design of the founders 
of said academy.” In the same year Phcebe Phillips and others 
established and endowed “a public theological institution in Phil- 
lips Academy ” on the condition that it be forever conducted and 
governed by them and their successors in conformity to “ certain 
general principles and regulations” which they unitedly adopted 
as the constitution of the institution. Under this constitution and 


| the preceding legislative act of the same year, the theological in- 
| stitution became a department of Phillips Academy, the manage- 
| ment and control of which were in the corporation, under regula- 
| tious or statutes which were set out at length in the instrument 


creating it. 

The trustees were charged with the duty of conducting the in- 
stitution in conformity with the wishes of the donors, as expressed 
in these regulations, and elaborate provisions were made prescrib- 
ing methods of management. At the same time certain visitato- 
rial powers were reserved to the founders in article 8 of the in- 
strument, which is as follows: 

Notwithstanding this seminary is placed by this constitution 
under the immediate care and government of the trustees of 
Phillips Academy, it is always to be understood, and it is hereby 
expressly declared, that every founder of a professorship, scholar- 
ship, or anyother living whatever in this institution, will have 


| the exclusive right of prescribing the regulations and statutes to 


| 





be observed by the said trustees in conducting the concerns of the 
same; said regulations and statutes being always consistent with 
the principles and objects of this institution; and also the right 
for the term of his life, of appointing in the original deed or grant 
such local visitor or visitors as he may think proper, and to endow 
him or them with all visitatorial powers and authorities necess- 
ary to secure and enforce due observance and execution of his said 
regulations and statutes. 

This was the original foundation of the theological institution 
in Phillips Academy. 


ASSOCIATE STATUTES. 


In 1808 Moses Brown and others gave a fund of $40,000 to the 
corporation, the income of which is to be applied to the mainte- 
nance of the professors in the theological institution, and by cer- 
tain elaborately drawn instruments they prescribed the terms on 
which the gifts were made and the manner in which they were to 
be used. These gifts were accepted by the trustees, and the regu- 
lations for the management of them are entitled “ the statutes of 
the associate foundation in the theological institution in An- 
dover,” or “the associate statutes.”” In May, 1808, in pursuance of 
a@ power reserved by them in the original constitution, the origi- 
nal founders, Phoebe Phillips and others, by additional regula- 
tions brought the original statutes into conformity with the asso- 
ciate statutes in allimportant particulars. In general character 
the statutes of the associate foundations differ but little from the 
original statutes. They leave the whole management and control 
of the theological institutions in the Board of Trustees, who con- 
stitute the corporation and who hold the property, subject only to 
a visitatorial powe™ in the Board of Visitors, whose general duty 
is to visit the corporations and see that the trustees manage the 
institution in conformity with the statutes; and, if errors or 
abuses are discerned, to correct them, and subject also to a right 
and duty on the part of Visitors to take original supervisory ac- 
tion in two or three matters in the management; as in the exam- 
ination of professors prior to their inauguration, and in the ap- 
proving or negativing the election of a professor by the trustees, 
and in appointing a standing committee to ascertain the qualifica- 
tion of applicants for administration to the seminary. 

The first part of Article 12 of the Associate statutes, is as fol 
lows: 

“That the trust aforesaid may be alw: wage executed agreeable 


he guardians, and 
this our oundation, in manner ae Sopromed in the following 


By Article 20 itis provided that the power and dutiesof the 
Board of Visitors, thus constituted and organized, shall be as fol- 
lows, namely: 

“To visit the foundation qnenin every year,and at other times when 
to inquire into the state of this our fund, 
and the management of this foundation, with respect both to pro- 


their judicial capacity; to redress grievances h with 
professors suf students; to hear appeals from 
Board of Trustee: and to remedy, upon complaint duly exhibited 
in behalf of the pt es san tai — reverse 
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duties of teyery rofessor on this foundation » 


intell properly carried out; and 
edmonton - remove him, either for mie behavior. 
heterodoxy, incapacity or neglect of the duties 
of his office; to examine into the proficiency of 
the students, and to admonish, sus or 
prive any student for negligence, contumacy or 
coor heinous crime commit against the laws of 
God or the statutes of this ee! and, in 
gece. to see that our true intentions 
these our statutes be faith: 
always administering justice im 
ercising the func toms of their 
, according to the said statutes, the constitu- 
tion of this seminary, and the laws of the land.” 


The powers and duties of the trustees in regard 
to the affairs of the corporation remain as pre- 
scribed by the original act of incorporation and 
the amendatory act, and by the original consti- 
tution of the theological institution, except so 
far as they are abridged or modified by the 
associate statute. 

We have before us two cases—one the appeal 
of Egbert C. Smyth from the decree of the Vis- 
itors of the Theological Institution in Andover, 
removing him from his office as Brown Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History; the other a bill in 
equity, brought by the trustees of Phillips Acad- 
emy against the Attorney General and others, 
asking for the determination and instruction of 
the court in regard to the validity of the above- 
mentioned decree of the Visitors. S 

It is contended, by the appellant inthe former 
case, and by the plaintiff in the latter case, that 
the provision for a Board of Visitors in the asso- 
ciate statutes is inconsistent with the act of in- 
corporation of the trustees of Phillips Academy, 
and invalid, and that the statute of 1823, chap. 
250, incorporating the Board of Visitors is uncon- 
stitutional and void. Weare of opinion that the 
contention is not well founded. 

While by the original act the trustees are con- 
stituted the sole Visitors of the corporation, we 
think it is not inconsistent with the design of the 
founders of the academy that they should ac- 
cept and manage, under the authority of the leg- 
islative act, donations for a different but kindred 
purpose, and should permit supervision of their 
conduct in this department by a Board of Vis- 
itors appointed by the donors. The validity of 
these statutes and of the act incorporating the 
Board of Visitors scems to have been scttled by 
adjudications of this court. (Trustees of Phil- 
lips Academy vs.. King exr. 12 Mass., 546. Mur- 
dock appt. et al., 7 Pick., 308. Murdock vs. Phil- 
lips Academy, 12 Pick., 243.) 

At the hearing before the Board of Visitors on 








the complaint of J. W. Wellman and others 
against Egbert C. Smyth and others, professors 
in the theological seminary in Andover, the 


trustees applied for leave to appear and be 
heard as a party, and their application was re- 
jected. Again in this court the trustees have 
asked to be heard in that suit, and they contend 
that the decree of the Visitors should be set 
aside because it was made without hearing 
them, and they make a like contention and ar- 
gument in their suit in equity. 


NATURE OF VISITATORIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The question which they present involves an 
inquiry into the nature of visitatorial proceed- 
ings in general, and into the relations of the 
Visitors of the managing board of the corpora- 
tion under the statutes of the founders of the 
theological institution in Phillips Academy. 
The nature of the duties of Visitors of educa- 
tional or charitable institutions is to some ex- 
tent implied in the names which these officers 
bear. They are to visit the corporation. They 
are to go where it is, and see it and its represen- 
tatives face to face. (2 Kent’s Com., 302. The 
King vs. Bishop of Ely, 1. Wm. Blackstone, 82.) 
Their visitation is for the purpose of inquiring 
into its condition and ascertaining whether it is 
properly or improperly managed, and whether in 
all respects it is conducted according to the 
principles of its foundation. A visitation may 
be general or special, and under most English 
foundations, to protect the managing board 
from too frequent interference, a general visita- 
tion can only take place at the expiration 
of a certain interval, as one, three, five or 
ten years. Following this theory, the An- 
dover statutes prescribe that general visitations 
shall be once in a year (Associate Statutes, Arti- 
cle 20). A special visitation may be made at any 
time that a request of the governing body or of 
any one claiming a grievance against it, and who 
on that account has a right to promote the office 
of the Visitors. When special duties are imposed 
on the Board of Visitors by the founder, the Vis- 
itors may perform them at such timesas required 
by the statutes which confer their authority, 
Ordinarily at a special visitation the managing 
body; of the institution is necessarily a formal 
party before the Visitors, because the visitation 
proceeds ona formal application by the managers 
or by some one asking relief against them. When 
questions arise at a general visitation, whatever 
the form of the proceedings, the real party whose 
conduct is on trial is the managing board, by 
reason of whose act or omission the institution is 
alleged to have gone astray. 
Altho the Visitors are not a court, in the per- 
formance of some of their duties they act judi- 
clally; and they must be governed by the will of 
the founder as expressed in his statutes. It isa 
fundaniental principle of all judicial proceedings 
that one whose conduct is called in question shall 
be heard in his defense; and this principle is as 
important in its application to the managing 
board of a charitable corporation whose acts or 
omissions are under investigation by a Board of 
Visitors as to an individual charged with the 
commission of a crime. (Murdock, appellant, 7 
Pick., 358; Murdock vs. Phillips Academy, 12 
Pick., 242.) 


RIGHT OF THE TRUSTEES TO BE HEARD. 


It is inconceivable thet a Board of Visitors, 
intending to be governed by principles of justice, 


aging body a hearing in a case where the pro- 
ceedings are directly against it to set aside its 
action. But it should not be forgotten phat 
almost everything which comes within the 
jurisdiction of a Board of Visitors acting under 
their general visitatorial power involves a trial 
of the managing board, and the jurisdiction of 
the Visitors to deal with the agents or servants or 
individual beneficiaries of the institution is, 
ordinarily, merely incidental to their jurisdic- 
tion over the institution itself as represented by 
its managing officers. If by the statutes they are 
given express authority to act in a visitatorial 
capacity in regard to an agent, their action may 
no less directly affect the institation itself, The 
form of the proceeding is immaterial; if the 
Visitors are in fact seeking to révise the action of 
the managers by virtue of their supervisory 
power, the managers should have an*opportunity 
to be heard. 
So far as the industry of counsel on either side 
has furnished us with authorities, we have found 
nothing to indicate that visitations of education- 
al charitable institutions under foundations like 
that which we are considering have ever been 
had without notice to the managing board. In 
some relations, under the ecclesiastical system in 
England, the bishop has visitatorial power of a 
different kind, which we need not consider; but 
in constitutions like the theological department 
of Phillips Academy the right of the managing 
board .to be heard before the Visitors in every 
proceeding affecting the corporation seems to 
have been always assumed. 
In cases in England, under royal charters, 
where the visitatorial power is in the king, visit- 
atorial proceedings in regard to the management 
of the affairs of the corporation have been con- 
ducted before the Lord Chancellor, who has ob- 
served the same rules as to bringing before him 
all parties interested, as in ordinary cases in 
chancery, and every reason that exists in any 
crse why parties interested in a proceeding 
should have a right to be heard, applies in cases 
like the present. 
The counsel for the trustees asserted at the 
argument that it had been the universal prac- 
tice in England for Visitors to give notice and 
an opportunity of being heard to the managing 
body before making a decree affecting the man- 
agement of an cleemosynary institution; and 
they offered to present affidavits showing the 
result of extended researches in regard to the 
subject; but the respondents objecting, and the 
facts not being regularly before us as evidence, 
we have considered only such cases as appear in 
the reports or come within general historical 
knowledge. These indicate that the practice in 
England has been as contended by the trustees. 
It cannot be maintained that the Visitors are 
the corporation that holds the property and is 
primarily responsible for the affairs of the sem- 
inary, or that they sufficiently represent the 
corporation when sitting as judges. They are 
incorporated as a separate board and are the 
judicial department cf the theological institute 
They are not supposed, to be familiar with the 
details of the business of the principal corpora- 
tion nor to understand the practical effect of 
many things in its management. They do not 
represent the corporation as an administrative 
board, and at a hearing in regard to the man- 
agement of its affairs they would ordinarily need 
the aid of facts, suggestions and arguments 
which the managers alone could properly pre- 
sent. Besides, while they act as judges, they are 
not in a position to defend ardently and vigor- 
ously acts of the corporation, which might be 
unjustly and vigorously attacked by others. 
MISTAKES OF THE VISITORS. 


‘It is a mistake to treat a proceeding before the 
Visitors to remove five of the professors of an 
institution like the theological seminary at An- 
dover as a suit against the professors alone. If 
they are wrongly there the trustees should have 
removed them. The proceedings look to a 
change which would be likely to concern very 
deeply the interests of the seminary. Can 
it be said that the officers of the corpora_ 
tion who have been charged with its man- 
agement in the past and who will be held re- 
sponsible for its condition in the future are not 
interested in a matter so vitally affecting it? 

Shall the officers of the corporation in such a 
ease be forced to keep silence and trust to pro- 
fessors whose opinions or teachings are criticised 
to protect the interests of the corporation? Sup- 
pose a learned professor with mistaken self-re- 
spect should refuse to defend himself at all 
under accusations in regard to the character of 
his teachings, must the trustees run the risk of 
losing his valuable services for want of a proper 
presentation of the truth at the hearing before 
the Visitors? Even if he is willing to do what he 
can in his own defense, shall the managing body 
of the corporation be refused an opportunity of 
presenting in their own way considerations 
which they deem vital to the welfare of their in- 
stitution, which the professors might overlook 
or present but feebly? 

The statutes of the theological seminary at An- 
dover are of a character to emphasize the con- 
siderations which are generally applicable in 
cases of this kind. Article 14 of the original 
statutes of the seminary is as follows: 

oe 

under the petints inspection ofthe sald true ~ 

ees, and | them removed agreeably to the will 
orn his founder for gross neglect of duty, scandal- 
ous immorality, mental incapacity, or any other 
just and suftic ent cause.” 

Under the associate statutes this article is left in 

full force. (Murdock, appt., 7 Pick., 368. Mur- 

dock vs. Phillips Academy, 12 Pick., 243.) 

Except in the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee to ascertain the qualifications of appli- 
cants for the advantages of the seminary, and in 





should for a moment think of refusing the man- 


the revision of the action of the trustees in the 


the Board of Visitors, as prescribed in article 20 


statutes are engrafted upon the original statutes. 
and the acts of the Legislature, and are to be con- 
sidered with them. The power and duty to re- 
move a professor who teaches doctrines contrary 
to the statutes isin the trustees, and if they see 
fit not to remove one who is charged with teach- 
ing erroneously the Visitors may take original 
proceeding for that purpose. But we are of the 
opinion that in such a case the statutes require 
that the trustees should be heard if they desire, 
as they would be on an appeal from their own 
order of removal or refusal to remove, in pro- 
ceedings before themselves. In the present case 
the trustees were not heard before the Visitors, 
altho they made a formal application for leave to 
become a party at the trial. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE COURT IN THE CASE. 


The action of the Visitors in this particular is 
subject to revision by the justices of this court, 
who are expressly given authority under Article 
25 of the Associate Statutes to set aside any de- 
cree which they deem contrary to the statutes or 
beyond the just limits of the power of the Visit- 
ors. By Article 20 the Visitors are required to 
administer justice impartially and to exercise 
the function of their office “ according to the said 
statutes, the constitution of this seminary, and 
the laws of the land.” We do not intimate that 
Visitors, in determining questions beiore them, 
are to be held to all the rules and formalities 
which would be observed by a court of law under 
similar circumstances, nor that their action can 
ordinarily be revised by a court in the absence of 
an express provision to that effect in the statutes, 
unless it so affects a charity that a court of equi- 
ty ought'to interfere under its jurisdiction for 
the protection of trusts. But where a principle 
essential to a fair and proper adjudication of the 
rights of parties is disregarded in deciding a 
question, that action, under statutes like those 
before us, is invalid. 

On questions so difficult that members of the 
Board of Visitors were divided in opinion at the 
close of the hearing, we cannot say in the present 
case that a different result might not have been 
reached if the trustees had been heard. In this 
view of the subject it b ry to 
consider many of the questions which were 
argued before us. The mistake of the Visitors 
seems to have been in failing to appreciate that 
their functions in this hearing were merely vis- 
itatorial and that they could not, as an admiuis- 
trative body, represent the interests and present 
the cause of the corpbration whose conduct was 
on trial before them. 

For these reasons we are of the opinion that the 
action of the Visitors was not in accordance with 
the statutes which they were trying to maintain, 
and that their decree must be set aside. 

From the views already expressed it follows 
that the record of the Board of Visitors should 
bea ded as requested by the appellant in the 
eighth particular of his suggestions for the 
diminution of the record, so as to show the pro- 
ceedings in reference tothe application of the 
Board of Trustees to appear and be heard before 
the Visitors. 

The application of the trustees of Phillips 
Academy to be heard before us as a party in the 
original suit having been granted, their bill in 
equity is dismissed without prejudice. 

Decree accordingly. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FIELD’S DISSENT. 


Chief Justice Field filed a dissenting 
opinion, in which he says: 


I dissent from that part of the opinion of the 
court which holds that the decree of the Visitors 
should be set aside on the ground that the trus- 
tees as a corporation were not formally made a 
party to the proceedings before the Visitors. It 
is immaterial whether or not the application of 
the trustees to be permitted to appear as a party 
be a part of the record of the Visitors because 
this record, even if the application of the trustees 
is excluded from it, does not show that the tras. 
tees as a corporation were cited to appear or did 
appear in the proceedings. 

It is abundantly evident that Professor Smyth, 
as well asthe complainants, was represented be- 
fore the Visitors by learned counsel, and that 
both the prosecution and the defense were con- 
ducted with great thoroughness and ability, so 
that justice does not require that the decree be 
set aside on the ground that the trustees were 
not made a party unless as a strict matter of law, 
it was indispensably necessary to make them a 
party in order that the Visitors might acquire 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the matter of 
the complaint. Professor Smyth, in the com- 
plaint was charged with heterodoxy, if he was 
charged with anything that could justify the de- 
cree. It is conceded by the majority of the court 
that the Visitors haf original jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the complaint. 

The Visitors have been made a corporation by 

the statuteof January 17th, 1824, and by that 
statute are empowered to “do and perform all 
actsand things required of them by” the stat- 
utes of the founders, and this court by the same 
statute is authorized “to declare null and void 
any decree or sentence of the Visitors” which 
may be considered “contrary to the statutes of 
the founders and beyond the just limits of the 
power prescribed to them thereby.” Both the 
Visitors and this court are acting under this spe- 
cial statute. The question is whether there is 
anything in the associate statutes of the founders 











election of professors, the powers and duties of 


Professor Smyth holds his office that in a pro- 


ceeding of this kind absolutely requires the trus- 
tees to be made a party. 


Mr, Field goes on to give the history of 
the foundation and to examine bp 2 e statutes, 
original and associate, and that 
tho the Brown Professor (Smyth) holding 
office under the associate statutes could be 
removed by the trustees acting under the 
original statutes, ‘‘ for gross neglect of duty, 
scandalous immorality, mental incapacity 
or any other just and sufficient cause,” and 
also for heterodoxy, “‘ still it is evident that 
for the protection of the institution from 
heterodoxy, Moses Brown and his associates 
relied mainly upon the Board of ‘Visitors es 
tablished by them.” 


The Board of Visitors was to be composed ulti- 
mately of two clergymen and one layman of 
distinguished talents and piety, in the prime of 
life, who were to read or to listen to the reading 
of the statutes every year, and who, before tak- 
ing their seat at the Board were required to de- 
clare their faith in the Creed prescribed by these 
statutes and to repeat this declaration of faith 
every five years. They were required to examine 
the persons proposed for professors, with refer- 
ence to their religious principles, and to examine 
the applicants for ofpinte as students and to 

ap’ ag or a th professors and students. 
Phe t ht be of any or no theological 
— cal a wt: ity of them were 
qualifications were required which would en- 
able them to decide eee 7 logical 
questions. It is manifest t associate 

founders were unwilling to an the man 

ment of their foundation on its theological siie 
to the trustees. Accord y, the associate 
statutes gave the Visitors LAL them not 
only ooneant visitatorial 14 wers 
nal - ap > and it e eX- 

ercise of one of these T appellate, powers that the Visi 
tors acted in the present case. No question arises 
in the case of the incidents of generalv isitatorial 
— far as the Visitors may attempt to 
rvise the action of the trustees justice 
aa eng that the trustees should have notice 
h So far as the 


would be in a sense a panty as — record must 
be produced patoee the Visitors, and as the trus- 
tees might be both prosecutors and judges the 
trustees might have an interest in maintaining 
the Propriety of their action. 


But the duty — on the Visitors “to take 


care that the duties r on this 
foundation be ‘need ie faithfully dis- 

charged, and to admon i teenons him, Bither 
for misbehavior, hete: or neg- 
lect of the duties of his ” as ll as the 


duty “ to eupasing into ofc proficiency of the 
—— 


own jud nt, and not according to 7 judg- 
—-s of ‘the ome It is an original and not a 


su 
ee com: upline of wine and others against 
e Visitors, charged 
~~ Soane bs ths part of the trustees, 
andthe conductof the trustees was not in a ny 
way involved in the proceedings. It was the p 
mary duty of the V' _ to SS aco the com- 
laint if it seemed to msidera- 
ion. The Visitors, i in ee watter of 
the complaint, could render no ree or nde 
ment oqeinet the trustees. 
corporation, had been cited io 6 appear heey is aiff 
cult to at * what capacity t hey would appear in 
the proceed ings, whether for the prosecution or 
the defense, or sometimes for one and sometimes 
that h it: ~ Oe ag i 
e was gu y of speci- 
fications, could the srostocs have leaded that he 
was not guilty, or if he had p ed that he was 
not guilty, could the trustees a pleaded that 
he was guilty? 
If the stees are made a party, what is or 
can be the issue “tried between oo and the 





doctrines he ay it were inceees with the 
creed establish 


sented to be removed from his ‘< office, or had 
asked leave to resign his office, could the 

trustees have Reorenees it? 
There ma some embarrassment on the 
rt of the Trustees after Professor Smyth has 
n removed from his saline by the Visitors 


then he remains a prot essor until he dies, vo: 
signs, or is ere m office by yaad decree. 
But the status of 
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A QUAKER APOLOGY FOR JOHN 
DICKINSON.* 


THE publishers give in this book a noble 
example of the printer’s art, prefaced with 
the engraved portrait of a striking man, 
whether we judge him by the impression 
of his physical manhood or by his quali- 
ties of mind and heart, or by the part he 
played in American history. This volume 
is intended to serve as an introduction to a 
fuller and more complete edition of John 
Dickinson’s political writings than that 
published under his own supervision in 
1801, at Wilmington, N.C. It is proposed 
to add to that edition some important State 
papers of which he was the author and 
all of his letters. 

The Dickinson papers were once a very 
considerable collection religiously pre- 
served by the family. Later they fell into 
neglect and have now been seriously scat- 
tered. Enough remains, however, to fur- 
nish what new biographic material there 
is in this volume, 

The work before us is a tribute, and as 
such is designed to pay a debt long due to 
one of the great men of the Revolution 
who has not even yet received his full 
meed of recognition. The credit of being 
the author of the most stirring State paper 
produced in the Revolution, ‘‘The Decla- 
ration of the Causes of taking up Arms,” 
adopted by Congress, July, 1775, has been 
shown by Dr. George H. Moore, late Li- 
brarian of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, to be not in part but in the whole 
his. 

Mr. Stillé is not Dickinson’s biographer 
and does not attempt a biography. His 
volume is properly the introduction to the 
forthcoming edition of Dickinson’s politi- 
cal writings, and as such is intended to 
give a survey of those political and consti- 
tutional aspects of the Revolutionary 
struggle which, in his opinion, make the 
best impression of his wisdom as a states- 
man and vindicate him from the charges 
which have been brought against him. 

To the main line of Mr. Stillé’s remarks 
we are prepared to assent. In the course 
of his work he has suggested every criti- 
cism we should ourselves care to make on 

Dickinson. He writes in one place (p. 
192): 





* Dickinson was perhaps an overcautious 
man—certainly he was not one of sanguine 
temperament—and his experience of a want 
of unity during the months he had passed 
in Congress, the spectacle constantly 
before him of the delegates from one half of 
the colonies wrangling with those from the 
other half and disagreeing almost to the 
last on fundamental points, all this was 
not likely to encourage the hupe that a ser- 
viceable confederation could be formed or 
that helpful foreign alliances could be con- 
tracted, and that our power of resistance 
would be thereby made adequate for the 
purpose.” 

In the same strain on page 197 we read: 

“It is easy for us'to see that Dickinson 
made many mistakes, and that he was too 
distrustful of the people of the Colonies, 
and perhaps of that Providence that guided 
their steps; but we must remember that a 
lack of confidence or of enterprise does not 
imply a lack of self-denying patriotism.” 


This goes as far in the way of criticising 
Dickinson for refusing to sign the Decla- 
ration of Independence as we should care 
to go. It is an apologetic confession that 
Dickinson's heart failed him in the dark 
times, and that he had not the patriotic 
faith which should have disclosed to him 
what the patriots of the day generally saw 
—that the Colonies were not to be sub- 
dued. Having led them forward so far 
toward revolution as he did in his ‘“‘ Farm- 
er’s Letters” and having composed that 
masterpiece of revolutionary eloquence 
the “Declaration of the Causes of taking 
up Arms ” which when read to Putnam’s 
battalions om Dorchester Heights stirred 
his Connectieut yeomanry like a bugle— 

* THE LIFE AND ‘TIMRS OF JOHN DICKINSON, _1732- 
1808. Prepared at the request of the Historical Society 





having gone as far as this it was not to 





his credit that becoming cautious when 

the others were growing bold, and prudent 

when the time for prudence was passed, 

he refused to give his vote, to the Declara- 

tion of Independence. That his hesitation 

was neither cowardice nor toryism his con- 
duct with the army in the field shows. Mr. 

Stillé commits a iorepov mporepov when he 
attempts to bring this belated caution for- 

ward as a.vindication,and to plead Dickin- 
son’s conservative training and regard for 
the precedents of English law and history. 
This might avail in the earlier stage but 
not when the crisis had come which he 
had hoped to create. 

This is about what Bancroft says. In 
the last edition of his History he retracted 
the assertion of the previous editions, that 
Jefferson wrote the four closing para- 
graphs of the ‘‘ Declaration of the Causes 
of taking up Arms,” and yielded the whole 
to Dickinson. Hildreth takes pains to 
impugn neither Dickinson’s honesty nor 
his patriotism, and asserts roundly that 
his vote was under the circumstances a 
courageeous act. 

Mr. Stillé concedes, also, as much as we 
should care to claim concerning tlie ap- 
parent vacillations of Dickinson in his 
views of our policy toward France. What 
we must object to in his book is the au- 
thor’s position toward New England. We 
apprehend that he might plead in answer 
that a son of New England has been his 
teacher, and if he has gone astray, it is 
largely because he has been led into temp- 
tation by Mr. Brooks Adams’s, ‘* Eman- 
cipation of Massachusetts.” His theory is 
substantially that New England was 
trained by the clergy, not by lawyers, that 
they trained the people to a theory of nat- 
ural rights and natural equity, which was 
beyond all civil law, wholly above the 
common law, and one of which every 
man, with his Bible to guide him, was to 
be the judge. He tells us(p. 33) that 


“The result of all this was a total ig- 
norance of, even a contempt for, the law as 
a science; and thus the course of New Eng- 
land previous to. the Revolution was far 
from showing. that vindication! of English 
liberty when it was assailed by the ministry 
on the ground that the act was in violation 
of rights guaranteed by charters and posi- 
tive laws which formed the ground of re- 
sistance in other parts of the country.” 


On this rather blindly expressed basis 
he proceeds to crect an imposing theory to 
the effect that up to the moment of the 
Declaration of Independence Dickinson 
had formulated and held the Congress to 
a political system founded on historical 
fact, on legal principles, on chartered 
rights and common law principles and 
precedents of English history; that, on 
the contrary, the statesmen of New Eng- 
land cared nothing for precedents, vested 
. rights and established law, and that they, 
being idealists, guided by faith rather 
than by experience, succeeded in detach- 
ing the Congress from the old solid histor- 
ical policy outlined by Dickinson, and in 
committing it in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to-a totally different theory of 
New England idealism, doctrinaire poli- 
tics, clerical theocratic inspiration and 
faith rather than experience, all of which, 
as he gravely assures us, ‘‘ well deserves 
the careful scrutiny of those who would 
trace the progress of the American Revo- 
lution”! 

The comical points of this imposing de- 
fense put it ‘‘ beyond all the powers of the 
face” to be read with gravity. First of 
all it is no sooner set up in Dickinson’s de- 
fense than it is promptly knocked down 
again by. the confession that Dickinson 
should havesigned this very ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence”. which reversed the 
whole theory on which he had been so 
wisely running the new government; that 
it showed ‘“‘ want of faith” not to do so; 
that it was one of his ‘‘ many mistakes ” 
that he did not sign it, tho it did not show 
want of patriotism. In the next place the 
first result of this triumph of New England 
idealism and caprice was to bring Dickin- 
idea of Benjamin Franklin forsaking 
the ground of experience and precedent 
and going off on the lead of a 
lot of theocratic idealists is really 





of Pennsylvania by CHARLES ST1nuk, LL.D. (J.B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $3.00.) 


is that the whole theory is an elab- 
orate fiction. Has Mr. Stillé never seen 
Burke's statement in Parliament that more 
English law books were sold in the Amer- 
ican colonies than in England? A little 
examination of the trade statistics will 
show him that the great majority of them 
went to New England. He has found 
one hundred and twenty young Amer- 
icans in the London Inns of Court study- 
ing law—mostly from the colonies outside 
of New England, and concludes that the 
people of New England did not study law. 
That is exactly what they did do. They 
had colleges and schools of their own to 
do soin. The young men did not have to 
go to London to study law. Moreover 
that English training at the Inns of Court 
was not all that Mr. Stillé’s fancy paints; 
at least it was not, if we can trust Chan- 
cellor Kent’s very plain speaking on the 
subject, We need not pursue this point 
farther. The blot on this book is the un- 
gracious attempt to transform the hard- 
headed leadership of New England into 
doctrinaire politics. Animus will ac- 
count for a good deal in the writing of 
history; buiin this case it will not rise 
higher than animosity; and it wears a very 
poor look when set off in contrast with 
Mr. Stillé’s apologies for the notorious 
Toryism of the Quakers in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 





>. 
A LIFE OF BOSWELL.* 


WHEN one comes to reflect on it there is 
just a good touch of comedy in the thought 
of sitting down to write a biography of Bos- 
well. At first view it would appear like be- 
ing sycophant to a sycophant without the 
least hope of ever rivaling the dear old and 
only Laird o’ Auchinleck in the réle of hero 
worshiper and talk reporter. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald has come to the task, however, in excel- 
lent form, finding the key at once and un- 
locking with leisurely celerity every drawer 
and pigeon hole in which the Boswellian 
data could be detected by their effluence of 
the old-time Bohemianism dashed with all 
manner of jolly, witty, wise, foolish and ab- 
surd individualities. 

Such reading as these ample and beauti- 
fully printed volumes afford cannot be 
called over-instructive; but it is delightful. 
Boswell, the drunken, merry, hysterical, 
fawning, resentful, forgiving and ever-ex- 
pectant Boswell, was a type aside from his 
literary aspect. As a lawyer he was the 
butt of the bar and the bench, as a lover at 
once the delight and the disdain of women, 
as a man among men the privileged charac- 
ter of every public occasion—and in general 
the lackey-boy of any great personage who 
would seem to promise any sort of promo- 
tion. Mr. Fitzgerald has permitted Boswell 
to project himself in full stature and fleshy 
proportions on his pages. Toa very serious 
person busy with the philosophy of life such 
a biography is saddening. We must read it 
lightly and somewhat in the Boswellian 
mood to extract from it the exquisite if de- 
cidedly coarse zest secreted everywhere be- 
tween its phrases. 

From a literary point of vie, Boswell 
was a great rough sponge tumbled around 
in the Johnsonian period, and absorbing 
whatever genius expressed. When the 
sponge was squeezed it poured forth incom- 
parable and well-nigh interminable riches 
of gossip, reminiscence and dramatic biog- 
raphy. 

One of the most entertaining strains in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is the presentation of 
Boswell through what his great contem- 
poraries thought of him, and how they 
treated him. Miss Fanny Burney’s fine 
little nose (if it was little) turned up at him, 
and yet she could not help admiring him in 
a way. Johnson himself held him sus- 
pended between love and contempt. Wal- 
pole treated him to the contempt in un- 
mixed form. In speaking of the “ hife of 
Johnson,’ he said: “It isthe story of a moun- 
tebank and his zany.” Indeed, without 
attempting to enumerate names, the fact is 
plain that Boswell was looked upon gener- 
ally as a sort of lumbering, good-natured 
dangler at the coat-tails of distinguished 
men, and a thorough clown, albeit a 
curiously entertaining one, in the parlors 
of those ladies who did not have their doors 

strictly guarded. When his“ Life of John- 
son”’ first appeared it called forth a wild up- 
roar of merriment. England was flooded 
with humorous lampoons and caricatures. 
He took it all in good part, went on with 
his drinking, and imagined himself great. 

* Lirz oF JAMES BOSWELL (OF AUCHINLECK), WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF His SAYINGS, DoINGs AND Writ- 





Boswell blazed the way for the “inter- 

viewer” and journalistic reporter of per- 

sonal gossip of to-day. He was a note-taker, 

and was not in the least discriminating 

when he came to print his notes. All was 

grist that fell into his hopper. Indeed, it 

is absolute indiscrimination that makes his 

“Life of Johnson” the best biography that 

was ever written, viewed as the presenta. 

tion of a man. No matter what else is 
tumbled and crowded in, Johnson is there 
in full feather. 5 

Mr. Fitzgerald has found ample materials 
for his work, and has used them with such 
sympathy and appreciation as never fails to 
engender interest in the result, especially if 
the reader can come to the persual with 
generous leisure toaid him. The glimpses 
of political life in England a hundred years 
ago, and the more than glimpses of the social 
extravagances of the time, with a full 
front view of the Johnsonian period in Eng- 
lish literature as a background, so to speak, 
for the bustling, half ludicrous, half digni- 
fied activities of the fat, convivial Boswell, 
are given with such cleverness as only a 
master of light biography can command. 
In a way the book is a notable contribution 
to the history of English Literature; it 
shows how the bricks of certain parts of the 
temple were made—gives samples of the clay 
and the straw,and tells how the mortar was 
trodden. It is humorous, generous, tender, 
pathetic, coarse, sycophantic, swaggering, 
refined, scholarly—just like Boswell. In- 
deed, it is Boswell from the song on Pitt at 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner to the touching 
death-bed letter, after all the note-taking, 
the tove-making, the writing, the hopes and 
the disappointments of that strange life 
were over. 

Mr. Fitzgerald manages to get a fine per- 
spective in every view of his subject, and, 
what is most admirable, he never appears 
to dally with his side sketching, altho he 
does it to perfection and with abundant 
vivacity and force of coloring. Every stroke 
tends to exhibit Boswell. 

These two volumes should find a place be- 
side the “‘Life of Johnson in every hbrary.’’ 

—_—_—_—_— a ——$_—____ 


Days and Dreams. By Madison Cawein. 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 
This prettily printed and neatly bound 
volume of verse is brim full of striking con- 
ceits and novel turns of phrasing. High 
pressure diction finds here its most intense- 
ly modern form. Of Mr. Cawein’s individu- 
ality there can be no doubt, and we do not 
hesitate to say that he has decided genius. 
The chief faults of his work are, it seems to 
us, referable to apparent strain and worry 
after originality of both thought and ex- 
pression. Genuine originality is not self- 
conscious, never puts itself through its va- 
rious paces on dress parade. We do not, 
however, say that Days and Dreams is not 
a book both original and admirable; on the 
contrary there is rare poetry in it; but 
knowing that Mr. Cawein is young and that 


verse, we venture to lay a hand on his 
shoulder and to whisper in his ear, warning 
him that calmess and judicial deliberation 
belong to the poet—that the steed of genius 
must not be permitted to fret under the 
harness. The imagination that can create 
a thing so fine as what shines in 
“ The sun a splintered splendor was 
In sober trees that brake and blurred, 
That afternoon we went together 
In droning hum and whirling buzz, 
Where hard the dinning locust whirred, 
Through fields of golden-rod a-feather.” 
ought not to break forth with such exfolia- 
tions of artificiality as 
** Be that it is and thou art all; 
And what thou art so thou hast written 
Thee of the lutanists of Love, 
Or of the torture-smitten,” 
or as 
“ Herein the dearness of herds; 
The thirty perfect days of June 
Made one, in beauty and in bliss; 
Were not more white to have and kiss, 
To love not more in tune.” 
It will be noticed by the most casual reader 
that all three of the stanzas quoted show a 
straining after striking phrase-work; but 
the, first one contains a beautiful idyllic 
sketch, simple and true despite the effemi- 
nate alliterations and the broken and dis- 
jointed diction. The other two attract 
attention only by their halting flow and 
vagueness of,expression. Hard indeed is it 
or a young poet to discern the power of 
directness, clearness and simplicity. The 
best poetry of all time has been filtered 
through diction as unaffected and natural 
as the sand below the bubbling of a spring. 
Let Mr. Cawein cast his eyempon the Greek 
lyrists, upon the Freneh.‘balladists, upon 
Chaucer, upon 8, Keats, Tennyson— 








too much. The grave fact, however, 


INGs. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 Vols. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


let him ~and then let him 
look right into himself, fling alliteration to 





he is putting forth an amazing quantity of , 
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the dogs, and sing as a bird sings. There is 
not a page in Days and Dreams that has 
not its one, two, or half-dozen vexatious 
affectations of thought, simile or phrasing. 
We say vexatious because Mr. Cawein is a 
true poet at bottom, and because we feel sure 
that he could write song worthy of perpet- 
ual life. What is the use of word-hunting 
and the making of phrase-fantasics? Mr. 
Cawein dedicates his book to Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley. Well, Mr. Riley has 
shown that poetry is not beholden to its 
dress for its best charm. Wecannot turn 
from Days and Dreams without regret. It 
is the mockery of our age that genius finds 
itself smothered in artificialties—that the 
true poet, like Mr. Cawein, must flounder 
in the dregs of the dictionaries instead of 


sunning his wings on the upper slopes of | 


Helicon. We might quote a hundred pas- 
sages to prove—and they would prove it— 
that Days and Dreams is the work of a 
gifted man, a gifted young man, whose 
imagination is rich, strong and loaded with 
treasures of poetry; but we will not join in 
urging Mr. Cawein on to waste his. beauti- 
ful possessions. Let us rather risk his 
anger and tell him plainly that he must 
quit short off with Browning and find out 
for himself that 
“ As we pass, We pass, We pass, 
In daisy jungles deep as grass,” 

does not mean anything at all; let us insist 
that 
“The morning slitting 
cocoon 

Wide wings of flaxen gold m 


from night’s brown 


comes within a slit of being very fine; 
and let us promise him now that if he 
will take the advice that our notice suggests 
his next volume will be notable poetry, 
Mr. Denton J. Snider names his book 
of verses, now before us, Delphic Days,with 
thesub-title A Greek I[dyl. We have not dis- 
covered anything in the least resembling an 
idyl of any sort, much less a Greek one, ia 
the little book. Mr. Snider has evidently 
tried to be Greek, and this is the chief draw 
back to reading what he has written. Let 
us quote two or three of his verses: 





* Any little thing pleases me now, and it pleases 
me greatly; 
For a Delphian joy me it holds in its arms, 
And whatever I see, I am rocked in a musical 
measure.” 

We are not like the poet, any little thing 
does not please us now, nor hold us in its 
arms. We refuse to be gratified so easily. 
Mr. Snider probably has been in Greece, 
and, doubtless, has thumbed his “‘ Theocri- 
tus’? to some purpose; but, writing Greek 
idyls is another thing. Scattered through 
Delphic Days are a few pleasing things; 
but there is no poetry. (St. Louis, Mo.: Sigma 
Publishing Co. Sir Walter Scott’s stir- 
ring poem, Marmion, has been issued in 
their Student’: Series of English Classics, 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York; 
price $1.50. It is edited by Mary Harriott 
Norris, with a good biographical essay. 
—Parnassus by Rail, by Marion Mills 
Miller, is a little book of pleasing verse, 
which has init a smack of undergraduate 
academics, albeit the author adds Litt.D. to 
his name in both title-page and copyright 
announcement. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00.)- The High-Top 
Sweeting and Other Poems, by Elizabeth 
Akers, greets one, turning its pages, with 
bucolic glimpses and sweet country-gar- 
den perfumes. The orchards, the beehives, 
the swallows, the crickets, the roses, all 
contribute to make the singing natural and 
heartily welcome. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.)-——Helen 
Cone, in her little volume, The Ride to the 
Lady, and Other Poems. has frequently 
blown through her slender reed the very 
breath of song. We welcome such work for 
its promise, as well as for its high perform- 
ance. Here isa poet worthy of being en- 
touraged. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.————-From the author we have 
received Wayside Voices, a tiny volume 
of delicate and refined thought, versified 
with varying success. The writer, Mr. 
William Stivers Bate, of Brooklyn, 
is also the publisher, and has _ issued 
the book in a _ pretty dress. 
Balladen wnid Romanzen. Selected 
and arranged with Notes and Literary In- 
troduction. By C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) This 
is a volume well worth having in the library 
of every person who can read German. It 
is a collection containing Many of the most 
striking and beautiful ballads and short- 
rhymed stories ever written by German 
poets. The introduction, which is in Eng- 
lish, gives a very compact and scholarly 
aketch of the history of the German ballad, 
and the notes at the end of the book will 
serve the studenta good turn. The ballads 
are chosen from. three periods, the first ex- 
tending from Biirger to Chamisso; the sec- 
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ond from Uhland to Heine; the third from 
Freiligrath to Bréhle. The title-page bears 
a portrait of Uhland.——Sunshine in Life. 
Poems for the King’s Daughters, By Fior- 
ence Pohlman Lee. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) We have here a col- 
lection of poems that have been selected 
from many sources for the purpose indicated 
in the title of the book. The King’s Daugh- 
ters, and, for that matter, everybody who 
likes good verse, will find this volume a 
treasure of sunshine to which they may turn 
with confidence when tired of the somber 
songs of most contemporary poets. 


Conduct as a Fine Art, by N. P. Gilman 
and E. P. Jackson, is a book composed of 
the two essays which shared equally the 
prize of $1,000 offered by a Philadelphia or- 
ganization for the best manual to aid teach- 
ers in public schools to instruct children in 
morals without dabbling in religious de- 
tails. We heartily recommend the volume 
as one to which the average school-teacher 
can turn with the certainty of gain. Both 
essays are clear and forcible, the one by Mr. 
Gilman is strikingly so. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Geodesy, by 
J. Howard Gore, presents in a very concise 
and intelligent way a sketch of the science 
of earth measurement. The outline of 
Geodesy is both historical and scientific, 
and yet the author has cleverly avoided the 
rock of technical dullness, on one hand, 
and the whirlpool of descriptive diffuseness 
on the other side. It is a little book good 
to have at hand. (Thesame. $1.25.) 
Macmillan & Co. have issued a second edi- 
tion of Edward Berdoe’s Browniny’s Mes- 
sage to His Time. Among the books writ- 
ten to make clear the greatness of obscurity 
this is one of the most suggestive. ($1.00.) 
—— A Treatise on Wisdom. By Pierre 
Charron. Paraphrased by Myrtilla H. N. 
Daly. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) Montaigne and Charron were friends; 
the latter was a skeptical priest who fell 
somewhat into Montaigne’s manner 2nd 
wrote some remarkable works, the best of 
which was entitied De La Sagesse. In the 
little book now before us the wit, wisdom 
and fine philosophical coruscations of the old 
Frenchman are very fairly set forth and 
with cémmendable abbreviation. An out- 
line portrait of Charron faces the title-page, 
and there is a concise biographical intruduc- 
tion. Thirty Years of Wit, by Eli 
Perkins (Melville D. Landon), gives a 
pretty general impression of American 
frivolities of thought, talk and literature. 
We do not approve of it all being jumbled 
together and labeled Wit. Some of it is wit, 
more of it is course humor, and the largest 
part of itis horse-play. What would, per- 
haps, be accepted as funny by a jolly com- 
pany in a barn is not necessarily acceptable 
when read in a book, still the fine salt scat- 
tered through these pages may save them 
for a while. (New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00.\———The Business of Life 
breathes forth a gentle and refreshing spirit 
of optimism. It is another of those charming- 











‘ly thoughtful and wise books by the hand 





that wrote ‘“‘ How tobe Happy though Mar- 
ried.”” The chapter on ‘‘ Work and Rest ”’ 
is well worth the price of the volume, which 
from beginning to end is rich in good things. 





(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1,25.)— The Warwickshire Avon. Notes 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch; illustrated by 


Alfred Parsons. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00.) Here is a book of beauty. 
The text is finely and strongly descriptive; 
the illustrations are superb. How can a 
reviewer describe such'a work? On almost 
every page, set in the clear and comforting 
print, are gems of pictures, and ever and 
anon comes a full page drawing. There are 
outline maps of the Avon and its country, 
and every sketch, whether of pen or pencil, 
breathes of the rich historic landscapes and 
of the feeund soil of Old England. Hand- 
somely bound, and indeed gotten up in every 
way to please a correct taste, this ought to 
be one of the special gift books of the season. 
Autobiography of John G. Fee. (Chi- 
cago: The National Christian Association.) 
Books like this are scarce enough and good 
enough to be worth reading. Mr. Fee’s life 
has been given to serving God as his con- 
science impelled, and this.without regard to 
consequences to himself. His adventures 
as an abolitionist and as a missionary in 
Kentucky during the most trying period of 
our national history are replete with moral 
hervism.————A Little Tour in Ireland. By 
an Oxonian. With illustrations by John 
Leech. (New York: W. 8S. Gottsberger & 
Co.) Thisis a reprint from the London edi- 
tion of 1859 of a clever little book full of 
droll wit and occasional touches of excellent 
humor. Maemillan & Co., New York, 
send us the second volume of their beautiful 
edition of the Imaginary Conversations. 
By Walter Savage Landor. With biograph- 











ical and explanatory notes by Charles G, 
Grump. In six volumes. ($1.25 the vol- 
ume.) It seems to us that this must be as 
good an edition of the famous work as any 
reasonable person could ask for at the price, 
Whoever wants Landor in his library—and 
who does not if he has it not already?— 
should make haste to secure this impression 
of the Imaginary Conversations, ——-From 
Charles Scribner’s Sons we have received 
the fifth volume of William Archer’s edi- 
tion of Ibsen’s Prose Dramas, The work is 
beautifully done, and the volume contains 
‘**Rosmersholm,”’ “‘ The Lady from the Sea,” 
and ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.”’ The print is excel. 
lent, the paper heavy and good, the binding 
workmanlike. As to the dramas them- 
selves we say once more that, no matter by 
whom translated, they are commonplace 
and without any evidence in them of great 
genius. If written by an unknown Amer- 
ican they would have fallen “still born” 
from any press. ($1.25 the vol.})-——John 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Medieal Missionary to 
China. By Mrs. Bryson. Second edition. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 
This is a good book to read if only for its 
thought-provoking glimpses of the life to 
which many heroic missionaries are devot- 
ing themselves. Dr. Mackenzie’s life was 
one of unselfish and efficient work in the 
migsion field of China, and his biography is 
here presented in the form to make it most 
effective in the way he would have had it 
effective. 


The Message of the Gospeleis a series of 
‘‘ addresses to candidates for ordination, and 
sermons preached chiefly before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,” by the late Aubrey L. 
Moore, author of the very widely read post- 
humous collection of papers on ‘Some 
Aspects of Sin.” This yolume shows the 
same mind and hand. The three sermons 
on “The Claim to Authority,” on. 
Power of Christ in the Moral Life,” and. on 
“The Presence of God in the Christian 
Church,” will make their permanent mark 
on any one who reads them. (Thomas 


———— 
——— 


and in the very same sense. 


Chronologically 
this was not true in the Apostles’ day, nor for 
more than a millennium after. But no matter, 


He will come, says the expectant Christian 
_ He te ready to come, and I am ready when 
——The Will of God mm Trials, Dif- 
ficulties and Affiictions. By J. Hitle. 
geer, priest of the Society of Jesus, 
(John Murphy & Co. Baltimore. 5 
cents.) This is “a little book of admoni- 
tion and consolation for Catholic Chris- 
tians”’ and: is translated from the German. 
It is a Roman Catholic publication with 
the imprimatur of Cardinal Gibbons on it. 
It speaks of the Mass and bristles with 
saints unfamiliar to a Protestant reader. 
but the doctrine is the familiar doctrine 
common toall Churches and all Christians, 
and is most comforting and consolatory to 
believers. It is, moreover, a book of plain, 
simple and homely phrases and expositions 
which leave no shadow om the mind and to 
which the heart responds at once. 


Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Nee- 
sima. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
(Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston and 
New York. $2.00.) Well as the story of 
Joseph Neesima is known to the American 
Christian public, and often as it has been 
told, we are confident that the readers of 
this volume will rise from its perusal, as we 
do, with surprise as well as delight. Mr. 
Hardy’s literary work is done, as we should 
expect it to be, well. He has given breadth 
to his volume by a happy conception of 
Neesima’s relation to the new Japanese civ- 
ilization. The pre-eminent and never to be 
forgetten thing in the book is, however, Nee- 
sima himself, as we see, know and love him, 
in Mr. Hardy’s simply perfect portraiture 
Not every biographer could bring out the 
large, fine and telling points of this life as he 
does, for Joseph Neesima was neither bril- 
liant nor masterful. His father, in a letter 
overflowing with fondness, says he was slow 
and dull. He had little of the personal 
charm which counts for so much among the 

1 ts of , and was one of those 





Whittaker, Bible House. 75 cents.)— 
The Larger Christ. By the Rev. George 
Herron. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 75 cents.) This volume comes 
to us from the author of that vigorous little 
book, ‘‘The Message of Jesus to Men of 
Wealth.” It has an introduction by the 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., author of “ Our 
Country.” Its aim and scope may be gath- 
ered from the topics of its first chapter, 
“The Discovery of Christ; The Need of 
our Times.” The book is at once searching, 
persuasive and suggestive; rich in idea but 
still richer in cogent appeal to conscience. 
The Blessed Life; How to find and 
liveit. By N. J. Hofmeyr. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $1.00.) This 
is the Author’s Edition of what, barring 
some slight tendencies to overstatement, as 
witness the author’s remarks on “full 
assurance,”’ is much to be commended for 
solid good sense and practical usefulnes, as, 
for example; the remarks on Sancti- 
fication. ‘The author is senior professor 
in the Theologieal College of the Dutch 
Reformed College, Stellenbosch, Cape 
Colony. He possesses a deep and true 
knowledge of the human heart under the 
influence of divine truth, and is very happy 
in illustrating the elementary steps and 
principles of the divine life. Israel; A 
Prince with God. The Story of Jacob Re- 
told. By F. B. Meyer. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.00.) The author 
of this little volume is one of the men who 
have held the ear of the people in England. 
He writes as he speaks, with a strong tone 
of Christian strength and sweetness in his 
words. The present volume is vivid, strong, 
real, and full of sweet Gospel flavor and 
homely Bunyan-like imagination. The 
Apocalypse; Its Structure and Primary 
Predictions. By David Brown, Principal 
of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. (The 
Christian Literature Company, New York. 
$1.25.) The main chapters of this book are 
republished from The Expositor, with an 
Introduction, which gives the main points 
of the author’s critical theory of the Apoca- 
lypse, and replies to Sir William Hamilton’s 
strictures on it. Dr. Brown rejects the the- 
ory of the early origin of the book during 
the reign of Nexp, and regards it as a “con- 
necting link between the Synoptists and the 
Fourth Gospel.’”’ He opposes the non_ 
predictive or descriptive theory of the book, 
and finds within certain limits a scheme of 
world history in it. The thoughtful mod- 
eration of the author may be seen in his 
closing remarks on the second coming of 
Christ: 

“Yes, that bright day which has been the hope 














simple, humble, plain, unpretending beings 
who are the despair of biographers. Mr. 
Hardy’s portraiture accounts for all, and 
makes us feel the true power of the man. 
To use his own phrase he makes us feel, tho 
perhaps we cannot define it, “‘ that person- 
ality which lies behind a word or an act, 
insignificant in themselves, to lift them 
out of the commonplace.’”’ He had a large 
heart. His love and devotion had no limits. 
He was absolutely single-minded and un- 
selfish. His leadership was based on the 
instinct of a great heart and a modest esti- 
mate of himself, combined with a Christian 
trust in a higher power working through 
him. The glory of the book is Neesima, and 
the glory of Neesima is his heart and life of 
the apostolic missionary. He lacks not even 
the crowning grace of martyrdom; for Jo- 
seph Neesima was ready every day for the 
stake, and died at last a sacrifice to a martyr 
life. Through a large part of the book it is 
Neesima himself who tells his own story, 
and with rare simplicity. The story is so 
good, so noble, and such a revelation of 
missionary devotion that it would have 
been a sin against the Church of God to 
have left it untold. We shall have to think 
long and read much to recall such another 
story as lies in this volume, of the waking 
of the divine unrest in this Japanese heath- 
en’s breast, of his flight te Hongkong, and 
thence on Alpheus Hardy’s good ship the 
“Wild Rover” to Boston; of the way he 
was cared for and trained, provided with 
friends and opportunities and rare means of 
influence, and at last, when all was ready, 
dropped like God’s Providence into his pre- 
pared place to do such a work for Japan that 
when he died, after a short life of forty-seven 
years, among the thousands who bore him 
to his grave were: six hundred students of 
the Doshisha College he had founded at 
Kioto, and a delegation of Buddhist priests 
bearing a banner with the inscription: 
“From the Buddhists of Osaka.” Such a 
life is a Christlan triumph. Such a biog- 
raphy is triumph for Christian missions. 
The confessor of Louis XIV, when called 
on for a brief argument which should dem- 
onstrate Christianity in three words, re- 
plied: ‘‘The Jews, Sire.” So for modern 
missions, their power and fruitfulness we 
can imagine no more conclusive demonstra- 
tive than Japan and this Life of Neesima. 
Once Hindu: Now Christian. The 
Early Life of Baba Padmanji. An Auto- 
biography. Edited by J. Murray Mitchell, 
M.A., LL.D. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 75 cents.) The character 
of this book is accurately indicated by the 
title. It is the autobiographie account by 
a Hindu of the higher class, rich and re- 
spectable, of his eat 
ress out of 
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made himself, his pen in the 
Marathi la 1 he writes with 
great elegance and grace. The list of his 
publications, — in “the Appendix, 
shows enough to fill a long shelf. The 
volume before us was composed in Marathi, 

but has been translated into English by a 
native friend of the author, and revised by 
himself. The book is not,therefore,a Europe- 
anized version of an Oriental narrative, but 
retains the exact form and tone of senti- 
ment given to it by the native authors 
themselves. It is published, first of all, for 
the influence it may have in this age of un- 
rest and upheaval in India in guiding per- 
plexed souls to the peace of the Gospel. In 
this country it may contribute to the same 
end in a different way. It is a wonderfully 
tine revelation of what is going on in India, 
and of the counter-forces, prejudices, cus- 
toms and sentiments, which are arrayed 
against the Gospel. It is not pugnacious in 
tone, nor even disputative, but full of sweet 
reasonableness and gentle persuasions. As 
«a revelation of what Christian missions are 
in India, of the relation of the people to 
them, of what is needed more and different, 
and of the progress actually made toward a 
broad and permanent impression on Indian 
society, we commen‘ this book to our read- 
ers. 

The Church Review for the quarter, the 
Rev. O. Henry Mason Baum, editor (Mac- 
millian and Co.), makes, as usual, a full 
number, rich particularly in matter of 
special interest to Epigcopalian readers. 
Like the Reviews of the other Churches, this 
Review re-2choes the controversies which are 
shaking the ground in its own dioceses as, 
for example, in the full paper by Prof. F. 
P. Davenport, D.D., “Who may lawfully 
teach and officiate in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States.” Dr. 
Samuel McConnell contributes a paper on 
“The Peace of the Church,” which ends as 
follows: 





“The ‘ Proposal of the House of Bishops’ has 
done its work. It has started the discussion. 
The debate is nowon. Time must be given for 
every man to say his say. When the discussion 
has progressed far enough, amendments will be 
inorder. They will be forthcoming when they 
are needed, When these shall have been 
adopted, the vote will be taken on the main 
question, and ecclesiastics of all the churches 
will be astounded to find themselves overwhelm- 
ingly outvoted.” 


——The A. M. E. Church Review for the 
quarter shows on every page the healthy 
and vigorous discussion which is going on 
in the colored churches of the country. The 
articles of the number are numerous but 
brief, and take strong hold of the questions 
of the times which concern most intimately 
the cvlored people.——-—The - Lutheran 
Church Review for the quarter (H. E. 
Jacobs, D.D., editor) opens with the charge 
and inaugural addresses at the recent in- 
stallation of certain professors in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia. The other articles are 
“ Bugenhagen’s Order of Service of 1524,” 
“ Melanchthon as Preceptor Germaniz,” 
by Dr. Karl Hartfelder, of Heidelberg, 
translated by Prof. F .A. Muhlenberg, 
D.D., LL.D: “ Discourses on Rom. vi, 
4: “Therefore we are buried with him in 
Baptism ‘into Death’; by S. A. Repass, 
D.D.; “The Lutheran Reformers and Mis- 
sions”; by the Rev. S. E. Ochsenford, and 
Notices of New Publications. Viertel- 
jahrsehrift fir das gesammte Gebiet der 
Theologie. This quarterly review, founded 
twelve years ago by R. J. Jackel. is edited 
by him and Dr. M. J. Cramer in conjunc- 
tion with distinguished theologians in sev- 
eral Protestant American and German 
Churches. It is printed in German typeand 
the German language, by Lauer & Mattill, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 265 Woodland Avenue, and 
is intended to meet the wants of German- 
reading Protestants in this country. Each 
number contains a large amount of matter 
under various heads, such as ‘“‘ Systematic 
Theology,” ‘Historic Theology,” “Homi- 
leties,” “Church Round Table,” and “ Liter- 
ary Department.” 


Natiwe Life in India, By the Rev. Henry 
Rice, of Madras. (Pacific Press Publishing 
Co., San Francisco. 60 cents.) The author 
of this little book has been more than eigh- 
teen years an English missionary. The 
volume was published originally by the Re- 
ligious Traet Society of London. It- does 
ot apply to the whole of India, but only to 
the southern part, with the further excep- 
tion, however, of Mysore and Travancore. 
On this last'we have already a book, by the 
Rev. .S. Mateer, “The Land of Charity,” 
which meets all the requirements. The 
present volume was issued by the publishers 





in connection “Young People’s |. 
Library.” Fpis intel t and interesting, 
based on first-hand observations 





and long acquaintance, and written in a 


pressive style.——-A Decade of Christian 
Endeavor, 1881-1891. By the Rev. Dwight 
M. Platt, Pastor of the Williston Church, 
Portland, Me. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. $1.00.) We call attention to 
this handbook as one of the most useful 
publications the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment has called out. It contains the his- 
tory of the movement and is a sober review, 
such as is now first possible after ten years 
of actual experience. The movement has 
been rarely and signally blessed. It has 
gathered up in efficient organization a force 
which before went for little or nothing in 
the Church, and, in addition to the direct 
saving thus accomplished, has trained a host 
of young workers. The ‘“‘ Epworth League”’ 
is simply the form this one movement has 
> taken in the Methodist Church, and as such 
is perhaps the most striking example we 
have of the efficiency and usefulness of 
the theory on which the movement rests. 
The Inheritance of the Saints. This 
is an anonymous compilation from English 
writers in various church relations, of 
“Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and 
the Life of the World to Come.” It is pub- 
lished with a preface by H. S. Holland, 
M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, 
London, and is selected and put together 
with much care and skill and under the 
guiding motive of a dominant churchly 
spirit and a strong desire to help the chil- 
dren of faith to realize on earth the reality 
and nearness of the world to come as well 
as their own relation to the city and king- 
dom of God. The extracts are made with 
catholic freedom as far as Romanist and 
Protestant are concerned, and the compilas- 
tion is pervaded by an intense spirituality. 
Longmans, Graen & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
Great Thoughts of the Bible. By the 
Rev. John Reid. (Wilbur B. Ketchum, 
New York. $1.50.) This is a series of 
strong and carefully elaborated thoughts on 
the great points of Christian truth consid- 
ered for the most part in its practical rela- 
tions: It is such a book as comes only from 
a strong man and appeals to such as wish 
themselves to be strong. John Wesley. 
By the Rev. James J. Ellis. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $1.00.) This 
handy volume belongs in the series of ‘‘Lives 
that Speak.” It is brought out in connection 
with the centennial anniversary of Wes- 
ley’s death, and is designed to stir up 
interest in the Churches he founded, but 
more than all in the evangelistic christian- 
ity which received from him such a powerftl 
impulse. The book is well adapted to make 
| this impression. Christian Nurture in 
the Lutheran Church and Home. By the 
Rev. Lee M. Heilman, A.M., pastor of Grace 
English Lutheran Church, Chicago. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 
$1.00.) The Lutheran Church training has 
always been strong on the disciplinary side. 
The present volume is an example of it at 
the best. It brings out an aspect of chris- 
tian duty which every christian is ready to 
see, but which the majority of christians 
neglect. It presents the subjectin a system- 
atic, thorough, pungent and helpful way. 
Morning by Morning. Thisisa series 
of “Daily Readings for the Family or 
Closet,” by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, pub- 
lished in two volumes by the American 
Tract Society of this city at the low price of 
$1.00. Like everything of the kind done by 
Mr. Spurgeon these volumes will be found 
to strike home to the heart and center of 
the matter and to open rich pasture to hun- 
gry souls. 

Three Gates on a Side and Other Sermons 
By Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. $1.25.) This is an 
immensely readable collection of sermons. 
With the addition to them of the grace, 
' force and music of a fine personal deliv- 
ery they might easily be raised to eloquence. 
Even in cold type they still appeal to the 
reader in a no less effective tho different 
way. The sermons which compose the vol- 
ume seem to have been selected largely, tho 
not exclusively, for their bearing on topics 
now agitating the Christian mind. Mr. 
Parkhurst, without being in the least loose 
or inclined to lax theology or ethics, isa 
free and liberal thinker, to-whom the re- 
sponsibilities of his position are a widening 
' of boundary rather than limitation. His 
use of Scripture is bold and original, but 
never forced. A noble example of this is 
his use of the much abused text, “I go 
a-fishing,” which has apparently tempted 
so many preachers to play the clown in the 
pulpit. The keynote of the collection is 
‘struck in.the sermon “Three Gates on a 
| Side,” which gives name to the volume. 
Nothing could be farther from the homiletic 
‘model than these sermons. We welcome 
them and delight. jn them as refresh- 




















ing exceptions, and take off our hat 


vivid and at the same time serious nnd im-* 


to Dr. Parkhurst as the exceptional 
man on whom rules break down. Yet 
notwithstanding, as a rule, we go for the 
right of homiletic method; but thereis no 
use in attempting to judge these sermons by 
that standard. They are a different thing 
entirely. Looked at for their impression on 
the congregation, they are wholly admirable. 
Looked at as models for study or imitation, 
it is only in the spirit and substance that 
they will bear that use. They defy rules 
and play queer tricks even with such ele- 
mentary matters as grammar. They do not 
always show the keenest attent‘on to fact, 
as, for example, in the illustrative remark 
(p. 14): “If two strings vibrate at the same 
rate, one may bea good deal longer than the 
other, but they will sound the same tone.” 
Or on the previous page: “ Light is a sure 
guide, because, unlike sound, it goes in 
straight lines.” The Sdngerfest Ser- 
mons by the Rev. James Boyd Brady, D.D., 
are a collection of sermons on Sabbath ob- 
servance preached by the author in his own 
pulpit in the Franklin St. M. E. Church, 
Newark, N. J., last summer. They were 
drawn out by the flagrant violation of the 
laws of man and God in holding the “ Great 
German Sengerfest from the 3d to the 6th 
of July last, the 5th being Sunday.” Dr. 
Brady resolved to speak with all his might. 
He did so with his heart in his hand in fif- 
teen different discourses which are printed 
in this volume. They are strong, eloquent 
to the burning point, and full of popular 
illustration to make them tell on the popu- 
lar heart. The author publishes the ser- 
mons to extend the influence of the truth, 
and as a bulwark against the ever 
recurring attempts to break down the 
Christian observance of the Lord’s Day. 
The God of the Amen and Other Ser- 
mons, By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.59.) We are 
always sure in opening a volume of Dr. 
Maclaren’s sermons to get something worth 
reading. Some are better than others. Some 
are longer andsome shorter. In the present 
volume some are very short; but, long or 
short, none are ever sermonettes nor ever 
tiresome. We may find nothing in the'col- 
lection to equal the preacher’s great sermon 
on “Christ’s Call to Peter”; but there are 
abundant indications of the. same preacher 
and that he is in the undimned brilliancy 
and full volume of his powers. 








The History of Human Marriage. By 
Edward Westermarck, Lecturer on Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Helsingfors, Den- 
mark, with a. commendatory Introductory 
note by Alfred R. Wallace. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $4.00.) This thick and 
handsome octavo is a history of marriage 
on the animal side. The author’s interest 
in the subject is purely scientific, and his 
method is substantially the naturalistic 
method of Lubbock or Spencer; and, so far 
as ethnographical theories are concerned, of 
Tyler. Mr. Westermarck starts, however, 
with one point at least in his favor. He re- 
pudiates the theory that the race began as 
Lubbock and many others would have us 
believe, in the lowest promiscuous animal- 
ism or communism of the sexes. He as- 
sumes the development theory, and, in de- 
fault of more definite knowledge, the 
descent of man from some anthropoid ape 
for an ancestor. His theory is, in general, 
the naturalistic one, that man emerged in 
the new conditions of an pological exist- 
ence, with certain instincts which pre- 
vented him from living in promiscu- 
ous sexual relations. and determined 
the course of both sexes toward some more 
or less durable connection to which the 
name of marriage may be given. On the basis 
ofsuch a definition we can hardly consider 
the work a treatise on marriage at all, tho 
it is a discussion of the animal relations of 
the sexes which lie back of marriage and in 
some sense under it. In basing the primi- 
tive relation on an instinctive impulse 
toward a more or less permanent connection 
between one man and one woman the au- 
thor relieves the subject of some of the more 
repulsive aspects of the theory of promiscu- 
ous communism of the sexes. He, however, 
keeps himself, as we have said, to the strict- 
ly naturalistic view of the subject, dis- 
cussing the origin of marriage, the human 
pairing season in primitive times, the theory 
of promiscuity, marriage and celibacy, the 
courtship of man,liberty of choice, sexual se- 
lection,marriage between kindred,sexual se- 
lection as influenced by affection, by sympa- 
thy, by beauty and by calculation, marriage 
by purchase, forms of marriage, ceremonies, 
rites, etc. Closer examination of the treatise 
we must decline to enter upon in our col- 
umns, adding only the following indication 
of the author’s view of the limitations of 
his subject. (page 7): 
“The reader may find much that will outrage 





“his feelings, and possibly, hurt his sense of mod- 


esty; but the concealment of truth is the only 
indecorum known to science. To keep anything 
secret within its cold and passiouless expanses 
would be the same as to throw a cloth around a 
naked statue.” 

We leave the book, therefore, for fuller re- 
view to people who live in these “ cold and 
passionless expanses.”’ 


A most welcome addition to young folks’ 
literature (and to the book-shelves of their 
elders, also, for that matter) will be the 
forthcoming volume of poems for boys, se- 
lected and arranged by Mr. W. E. Henley, 
under the title of Lyra Heroica. Such a 
collection—the especial purpose of which is 
to set forth ‘‘ the beauty and the joy of liv- 
ing, the beauty and the blessedness of death, 
the glory of battle and adventure, the nobil- 
ity of devotion to a cause, an ideal, a passion 
even, the dignity of resistance, the sacred 
quality of patriotism ’’—will be equally pop- 
ular among the boys of both the Old and the 
New Worlds. The selections have been made 
with admirable taste and judgment; and 
the list of illustrious poets whose works 
have been laid under contribution is a long 
one, ranging from the sixteenth century up 
to the present day, commencing with Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and ending with Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, whose “ Ballad of East and 
West” and “ The Flag of England” are re- 
printed in this volume. Here, too, is ‘the 
good gray poet,’”” Walt Whitman, recognized 
ina popular collection at last. His contri- 
butions are the famous “Dirge for Two 
Veterans ”’ and *‘ Beat, Drums, Beat.”’ Long- 
fellow, Whittier and Bret Harte are well 
and worthily represented. This anthology, 
moreover, possesses one point of peculiar 
interest, inasmuch as it is the first selection 
for years in which poems by the Laureate 
have been permitted to appear, the twain 
chosen being ‘“‘The Revenge” and “The 
Heavy Brigade.” There are two poems from 
Browning—‘‘Hervé Riel” and ‘Home 
Thoughts from Abroad.” Neither is the 
traditional ballad neglected, for no less than 
eight of these have been included. ’Tis, 
indeed, a goodly company of bards here 
gathered together—Jonson, Herbert, Mil- 
ton, Cowper, Scott, Byron, Keats, Macau- 
lay, Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, George 
Meredith, William Morris, Austin Dobson, 
Andrew Lang, Swinburne and Stevenson, 
with a score or so of others; nor shall you 
readily imagine a boy with soul so dead as 
to take’ no pleasure in their society. The 
motto on the title-page alone would seem 
as stirring as a bugle-call; and, to be sure, 
it strikes the keynote of the book: 

* Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 
The publishers are Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
and Mr. David Nutt, of London. 


Points of View. By Agnes Repplier. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
We have here nine short essays, all but one 
of them light bits of what may be called 
trenchant literary sketching. The one ex- 
ception is a paper on Scanderbeg. Miss’ 
Repplier is clever and she is clear-headed: 
her personality shines right through her 
work, giving a pleasing freshness and in- 
dividuality to her style. ‘Pleasure, a 
Heresy”’ is, perhaps, the best thing in this 
charming little book. The burden of it is a 
variation of the theory, ‘Art for Art’s 
sake;” but she slips past Gautier’s and 
Poe’s rather heathenish points of view 
and takes her stand where we have been 
standing so long on the proposition that 
art is for pleasure. We do not see that she 
makes herself very clear, however, when 
she comes to intimate the limits of pleasure: 
indeed, she seems to shirk the ethical re- 
sponsibility with exquisite grace. The 
question will come up: If art is for pleasure 
ought not the pleasure to be restricted to 
worthy pleasure? There is a sharp, clear 
line between worthy pleasure and pious 
whey of goody-goody sentiment. The aim 
of art should be noble and enobling pleas 
ure--at least there should be a proper ad- 
jective to qualify the pleasure. It is some- 
thing to be pleased with, at all events, this 
very clear and_far-reaching protest against 
the “ scientific’ trend of fiction, as when 
‘Miss Repplier takes a tilt at “‘ Fiction in the 
Pulpit,” and punctures with a well-oiled 
and neatly whetted rapier the dreary bag 
of pessimism so long used as a shield by.the 
advucates of analytical realism. She has 
art, and with it she has given us pleasure; 
she would please us still more if she would 
shake off entirely the old, worn mistake of 
Americans that it gives more force to quote 
foreigners than to acknowledge that a sug- 
gestion has been picked up at home. 


In A Score of Famous Composers Mr. 


* Nathan Haskell Dole has brought together 


brief biographies, agreeably written and 





accurate as to contents, of twenty of the 
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import:nt music-writers in the bistory of 
their art. Mr. Dole is better known asa 
translator of foreign belles-lettres than a 
writer on music; but it seems he had con- 
siderable interest in that department once 
on a time, and his critical paragraphs in this 
book, ia evidence, are judicious, The incla- 
sion of Glinka particularly is to be com- 
mended; and it would have been well to add 
the Polish Moniusko and the Hungarian 
Erkel, for the sake of further national illus- 
trations. The portraits in photogravure are 
excellent, and the Mozart likeness is from 
one of the correct and not idealized por- 
traits. Mr. Dole’s terse summary of Wag- 
ner’s personality is notably godd: 

“As an artist Wagucr had unequaled genius. 
As a man, tho generous, temperate and virtu- 
ous to an extraordinary degree, he had also ex- 
traordinary faults; he was egotistical, proud, 
prone to fierce enmities; he went to extremes in 
everything. A living paradox—impatient, ner- 
vous, irritable, noble and petty; never made a 
man more friends and more enemies. He was 
worshiped and hated. Taken, all in all, music- 
ally, he stands as the most notable figure of 
this age.” 

(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Henry Hoit & Co. announce new and 
cheaper editions of ‘‘Money”’ and “Wages,” 
by General F. A. Walker. 
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..This month’s St. Nicholas prints on 
its first page a poem, *‘ Romance,”’ by Mil- 
dred Howells, daughter of the novelist. 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, and Mr. Brander 
Matthews are also contributors. 


..Among the more noteworthy contri- 
butions to Macmillan’s Magazine for Octo- 
ber are, an article on ‘“‘The Poetry of Com- 
mon Sense,” by J. A. Noble,and “ His Pri- 
vate Honor,” one of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
Army Sketches. 


... The publication of the biography and 
literary study of Charles Brockden Brown, 
the early novelist and editor, by Mr. E. 
Irenwus Stevenson will be delayed until 
midwinter or the spring. Welsh, Fracker 
& Co. will issue it. 

..Tho Robert Elsmere is dead and 
buried, his fond parent is laboring under 
the strange delusion that his spirit still 
lives. She has adopted one David Grieve, 
a3 a successor of her firstborn, and has writ- 
ten his History, which the Macmillan’s will 
publish. 


..Macmillan & Co. announce for imme- 
ciate publication Sir G, G. Stokes’s work 
on “ Natural Theology,” based on the Gif- 
ford Lectures for 1891; and a novel by A. J. 
Church, under the title of ‘‘ The Burning of 
Rome.” Mr. Church’s success in writing 
“‘Stories from Homer,” and other historic 
sketches, makes one anxious to see what he 
has done in this tale of Nero’s days. 


..An attempt is making to obtain sub- 
scribers enough for Dr. Peck’s ‘‘ Nutes on 
the Principles of Ecclesiastical Polity” to 
justify the publication of the Revised 
Edition. The students of the Hampden- 
Sidney Union Seminary have taken up the 
project. Prof. J. F. Latimer, of the Semi 
nary, has issued over his name an appcal 
to Presbyterian ministers and elders to 
assist. The volume may be ordered of him 
at $1.25. 


ture and Ek ments of Poetry,’ are to be de- 
livered, as an optional course at Columbia 
Coilege, at the Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 
44th Street, on Tuesday, November 10th, 
17th and 24th and December ist and 8th, 
and Friday November 13th and 20th and 
December 4th. Three hundred tickets have 
been reserved for the use of officers and stu- 
dents of the-college. The rest will be sold 
at five dollars each. 


The Magazine of American History 
for Nevember gives us a portrait of the 
Hon. Charles Johnson McCur:ly as frontis- 
piece. This accompanies an illustrated ar- 
ticle on his life and his historic home at 
Lyme, Conn., by the editor, Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb. A light, pleasant article on “‘ The 
Historic Games of Old Canada,” is by Dr. 
Prosper Bender; and a more substantial pa- 
per relating to the Dominion is “‘ Memoirs 
of the Siege of Quebec,”’ a contemporary ac- 
count taken from the journal of an officer 
on the “ Chezine.”’ and formerly printed in 
the Universal Magazine, London, in May, 
1761. The Hon. William Seward contributes 
an account of a journey to New England in 
1831; and the departments of Book Notices 
and Minor Topics are up to their usual 
mark. 


- ....One feels like advising the publication 
or republication of a book with much discre- 
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of ®. book that would be desirable seems 


Trench & Co., of London, and George Bell 
& Sons, of the seme place, would bring out 
an edition of Carlyle’s “‘ French Revolution” 
uniform with the first-named firm’s “Sartor 
Resartus” of with the Mesers. Bell’s “ Epic- 
tetus,” it is to be believed it would be wel- 
come very generally. It isa fact that there 
yet is wanting a small and choice edition, 
handy to hold and pleasant to read, of Car- 
lyle’s work named; and one in relation to 
the “‘ Sartor Resartus” or “ Epictetus” as to 
style and type should be excellent. 


.. The table of contentsof the November 
Forum is of more that average interest. 
Two papers on the European Situation are 
‘** Dangers of the Peace of Europe,” by Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, and “The Armed Truce 
of the Powers,” by William R. Thayer. 
The principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, Miss Anne J. Clough, writes of 
“English University Life for " Women.” 
Senator Sherman’s theme is ‘The Danger 
of the Farmers’ Alliance.” Mr. William L. 
Merry, formerly Secretury of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, forecasts the 
commercial future of the Pacific States; and 
Chief Justice Zane, of Utah, writes on 
Polygamy. Other papers are on “The 
Degradation of Pennsylvania Politics” and 
the “ Regulation of the Lobby in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 


.... The New England Magazine has pub- 
lished one of the best portraits of Lowell 
that have appeared since his death. This is 
a reproduction of the crayon drawing by 
Rowse, now in the possession of Professor 
Norton. It is placed as a frontispiece to 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s admirable paper on 
‘““The Home and Haunts of Lowell.” This 
article is also fully illustrated with cuts of 
Elmwood and old Cambridge, and portraits 
of some of Lowell’s kinsmen who fell in the 
War. Another fully illustrated contribu- 
tion deals with “The Start from Delftshaven” 
and gives some interesting sketches of the 
old town from which the Puritans set out. 
Professor A. B. Hart, of Harvard, is instruc- 
tive in spite of his most unpromising title, 
** Why the South was defeated in the Civil 
War.” Celia Thaxter and Dora Reed Good- 
ale are among the contributors of verse to 
this number. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY 


Rev. Dr. Jas. Stalker's New Work, 


THE PREACHER AND HIS 
MODELS, uniform with the same au- 
thor’s ‘‘ImaGo CuHristTI.” (6th edition.) 
12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 

“ Dr. Stalker has forsaken the beaten track and struck 
out ona fresh line of hisown. Starting with the idea 
that the ministry of to-day stands in need of a revival 
of spiritual power, he goes back to the origins of preach- 
ing in the ministry of prophets and apostles, and insti- 
tutes a searching inquiry into the sources from which 
they derived their strength. He appltes the results thus 
obtained to the needs of our own time, and weaves in 
maxims and observations derived from his experience as 
a pastor.” 


, q 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale’s New Work, 
FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST, 
and other Discourses, Delivered on 
Special Occasions. Uniform with same 
author's ‘‘ THE LivinG CHRIST AND THE 
Four GosPELs.” Crown S8vo, $1.75. 


, 
Mr. C. L. Brace’s Last Work, 
THE UNKNOWN GOD; or, In- 
spiration Among Pre-Christian 
Races. 8vo, $2.50. 


“This new volume from the author of ‘GESTA 
CHRISTI,’ which is already on its Sth thousand, is rery 
welcome. We do not know where to turn for another 
presentation to be compared as to fullness and scholarly 
adequacy with this; not at least one whichis sympa- 
thetic in its attitude toward Christianity.”—N. Y. In- 
dependent. 

Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


AC. ARMSTRONG & S04, 0 EAST 07H if. HY, 








FROM THE BOSTON COURIER 


“« There is a perfect mine of curious and 
interesting information in‘ The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,’ by Alice Morse 
Earle. The author has ransacked old rec- 
ords and chronicles with the richest re- 
sults, and the picture which she gives of 
the old-time observances of the first day of 
the week is the most eomplete that has ever 
been written. It is one of the most enter- 
taining books that we have ever come upon, 
and it is of value to every student of New 
England history. It throws a flood of 
light upon the past.” 


One volume, 12mo, $1.25 





Cuartes Scripner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 
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Teacher: HOW MUCH 15 12 TIMES 25? 

Johnny: THREE HUNDRED. 

Teacher: RiGHT. HOW DID YOU GET IT so 
QUICKLY ? 

Johnny: THAT 'S WHAT My “St. Nicuo- 
LAS” COSTS A YEAR. 12 TIMES 25 CENTS 
Is 300 CENTS, OR 3 DOLLARS, 

Teacher: VERY GOOD. 

Johnny: WELL, YOU'RE JUST RIGHT. IT's 
SPLENDID! 


And if you do <a this, buy a Novem- 
ber “ST. NICHOLAS,” and see for yourself. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Just Ready. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


The Gifford Lectures, 1891. By Prof. Sir G. G. SToKEs 
Bart, M.P., 12mo. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 


By G. F. CHAMBERS. With Numerous Illustrations 
12mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Chambers’s well-known “ Handbook” has made 
his name familiar to astronomical readers, who will 
appreciate the value of a smaller and more compact 
treatise by the same author, on the subject. . . . 
An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated work, 
which is worthy of the author’s repytation.—Athe- 
neum, 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready. Uniformly bound, cloth extra, each 
$1.00. 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, author of “John Inglesant,” 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


CECILIA DE NOEL. 


By LANOE FALCONER, author of “Mademoiselle 
Ixe.” 12mo, cloth, $1. 


An allegory in real life with characters who com- 
plete the circle of religious belief and unbelief. Truly 
it is a “study” of penetration, excelling in design, 
completeness, and treatment. It is unique.—Boston 
Times. 


——— 


TIM, 


A STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
‘ 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 


The author has a rare understanding of the finer 
sentiments, is endowed with profound sympathy for 
the peculiar trials that inevitably fall to the lot of 
those who are “different from other people.” The 
- book will undoubtedly touch many hearts and per- 
haps will lead to a better comprehension of what true 
friendship really means.— Boston Beacon. 





*,* Macmillan & Co.’s New TWustrated 


HoViday Catalogue will be sent free by mai! 
toany address, on application. 


MACMILLAN & 00. 


112 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORE. 


OLD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The largest Stock in the United States. 
| Send for Catalog of prices. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
New and Old 


Books, 

26 WAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


By MinraM CoLEs HARRIS, author of “ Rut- 
ledge.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

“Rutledge” proved to be one of the most popular 
worxs of fiction ever published in this country. The 
author’s host ef friends will appreciate her skillfal 
rendcriag of this new and deeply interesting story. 


LITTLE SMOKE. 


Astory of theSioux. By WILLIAM O. Stop- 
pAgD. With 12 full-page Illustrations 
by F. S. DELLENBAUGH, portraits of Sit- 
ting Bull, Red Cloud, and other chiefs, 
and 72 head and tail pieces representing 
the various implements and surround- 
ings of Indian life. A new volume in 
the series of“*Good Books for Young 
Readers.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





“There are few writers wh? know how to meet the 
tastes and D of boys ter than docs William UO. 
stoudaru.”—Detrod Free Press. 


THE JOHNSTOWN STAGE, 
AND OTHER STORIES, 


By RobeRT H. FLETCHER, author of “A 
Blind Bargain,” ‘Marjorie and her 


Papa,” elc. No. 83, Town and Country 

Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

A series of graphic pictures of the far West, the life 

of the Sierras and the California slope, tacy of the 

soil, and interesting from cover tocover. The author, 


a contributor to The Century and St, Nicholas, is one of 
the most promising of the company of talented writ- 
ers on the Pacific coast. 





For sale by all boo tsellers; or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of prize by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1,3, & 5 BoND STREET, NEW YorRK. 











DR. STALKER’S LATEST WORK, 


TEMPTATION, 
; A Talk te Young Men. 
1 


“ Of the well-known anthors of to-day, perha: 
none hold a more enviable orinence than ins 
valuable and suggestive w: 


Pp JLAR n 


ter.” 


This exceedingly popular series of boo! of 
which Dr, Stalaer's. remarkable bo. 7-39 is 
twelfth, is issued in p Chaste Pager Covers ere, I6mo, 32 
pages, each 2%, also be had with very choice 

hand painted tioral 
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‘ev. J. 

10. HOW TO M N. 
Five Simo fo Mtalks by Wer, Laue e IAN 

9. Fas FOUR MEN. By Rev. James Stalker, 


1. The Man the Worl Sees. & ‘The Mad Seen ty the 

i reon, Wee te Knows wa s Hest, 3. es™ ‘he Man Seen by 
nse 
. THE r 1G AT PRAIEH AN AN T 
OF EG ERE EA toYouns Mon by 
Kew. Re i Cuyler, bas 

7. HO PF “ast Pain in the World. By Rev. 


Piersc 
6. THE ray THING IN THE WORLD; 
or, t tie Primacy of fa'th. By Rev. A. J. Gordon, 


5. T ie bat at AA or P SESUS To MEN O OF 


be dy 2 AT 
Geo. aa Herron. Tnurolacti auction by, Kev. ‘soskah 


4. POW ER FROM ON HIGH: Do You Need It, 
What ts It, Can You Get It? Bv tev. B. Fay Mills. 

3. HOW TO LEARN HOW. Addrewes. 
Prot. deary Dean noal. £. Dealing with Dou 

> i. reparation for peyaias, 

2 TIS PERFEOTED Li fen The Greatest 
Nec lof the Vorid. ihea Drummond, 
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THE ANTIQUE BOOKLET SERIES. 


Th» following booxlets are issued in the sickest 
or ap seas ada ML for tas strikiag charac- 


of cogh it ork. 
THe <fARTLED KWING a pp? A 
more than a ane. S Mrs. L. 
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vot the price, by ty the publishers. 
CHICAGO: 
30 U, ABER: East. 148-150 MADISON STREET. 


The Programme of Chris- 


TIANITY. CoNnTENTS : 
Introduction, The Found- 
ing of the Society. The 
Programme of the Society. 
The Machinery of the So- 
ciety.—A New Address by 
Henry Drummond, to be 
issued uniform with the pre- 
vious booklets. 35 cents. 
Cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


For Sale at all Booksellers. 
James Pott & Co., Pub- 


lishers, 14 & 16 Astor 
Place, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


PER? eo cove cachiic, . 
DEW OF THY YOUTH. A Mes- 
.” By Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 








A NEW BOOK BY MAX O’RELL. 
saa 


A Frenchman in America. 


By MAX O’RELL. 
Author of “ Jonathan and His Continent,” 
“ John Bull, Jr.,” ete. 
With over 130 illustrations by E. W. Kem- 
ble. 
1 vol., octavo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 





Max O’Re! is the best guar- 
the ; the boo« is as fresh 


The Story of 
Francis Cludde. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of “ The 
House of the Wolf,” etc, 1 vol., 8vo, ex- 
tra cloth, ink and gold dies, inlaid, $1.50. 


is the initial volume of “CASsSELL’s NEW SE- 
RIES OF iNTERNATIONAL =a ic Nov 








The Children of 
, Wilton Chase. 


By L. T. MEADE, author of ‘“‘A World of 
Girls,” “* The Palace Beautiful,” ‘‘ Polly, 
A New-Fashioned Girl,” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, with illustrations; price, $1.50. 
A delightfui story of child life, told in Mrs. Meade’s 
brightest manner. 








A NEW VOLUME IN THE “ UNKNOWN” LIBRARY. 





European Relations. 


A Tirolese Sketch. By TALMAGE DALIN. 
Flexible cloth covers. 1 vol., 12mo, 50 cts. 


The Last Great Naval War. 


An Historical Retrospect. By A. NELSON 
SEAFORTH. With mapsand diagrams. 1 
vol., sm. quarto, flexible boards, pp. 120, 
75 cents. 








This is an account of the last great naval war that 
will occur, not of one that has alread: ired. 
The sketch is ll conceived, and is wor out with 


wel 
rare skill and originality. 


NEW VOLUMES IN CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES. 


Father Stafford. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, author of “‘A Man of 
Mark.” 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The Hidden City. 


By WALTER H. McDovuGALL. Illustrated 
by the author. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The New Job. 


By LEOPOLD VON SACHER-MASOCH. Trans- 
lated from the German by HARRIET 

* LiEBER COHEN. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Becher. Masech ie probably 
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For sale by all booksellers. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Thos. Nelson & Sons 
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F.R.G.S.° With . Descriptive Index of 
Thirty-five Thousand Places. This Atlas 


contains Sixty Full-page, beautifully col- 


ored Maps, with all Recent Discoveries 
and Political Changes in the Continent of 
Africa and other parts of the world, and 
will be found invaluable for reference and 
general use. Large imperial 4to, cloth ex- 
tra, $6.00. 


“ an admirable A’ er Apeticr feature isthe 
Mberal space given to this coun Besides the - 
eral Map of Ag Ry ann ane, C. } - 
scale; paw ph al A dh well-executed « A eC 
chief cities and their —N. ¥. 


The Globe Hand shite, A series 
of fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, 
Physic+l, Commercial, Astronomical, and 
Classical Geography, along with sixty Sec- 
tional Maps of Important Cities and Dis- 
tricts, and a General Index giving the 
situation, latitude, and longitude of over 
five thousand places throughout the 
world. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
8vo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and con- 
recent discoveries ont of changes, and its 


ical and c al maps and oth 
pisical an make St valuable le for. Schools and Colleges. 


“It is in bay most convenient form for the study 
table.”’— ic Opinion 

“We have cone met with a@ more complete book of 
Sek Lee | in we a cheap form, and we cordially rec- 


it.”—The Churchmane 


Wanderings in South America, 
Etc. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. 
With 16 illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 
$2.00. aearentn $3.00. 


vis “and the pace to be. te erejoiced etl a the <9 
man there!”—Sydney Smit: 
ded in alth writte 
ie a go The Con ster ough nm so 
Fritz of Sicondtn, Germany’s 
Second Emperor. By Lucy TAYLor, 
author of “‘ The Children’s Champion, and 
the Victories He Won,” “ Going on Pil- 
grimage,”’ etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


A deeply interestin, ne and well-written t of 


Graphic History of the British 
Empire (The). From Celtic Times to 
the Present Day. Illustrated with maps, 
plans, and tables. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 
Roxburgh, $3.00. 


The title, The Graphic History, is justified n 
pA -, sBictaresqae's aye < of the wor, bat ot by anid 
t consists of a series of 


P 
. oe as a canyi cd 
many detal aca . ements and without too 
ional and religious ous—Ww. em essen 
the Shistory of the British Islands and the peeiek 
narrative ends with the jubilee of Queen 
“The style is clear, concise and correct.”—The 


Churchman. 
“ We have the wonderful story ot § the English ‘+4 
ins ° moderate agence, the writer 
realized what is ‘requitred, of ‘. istorian in this 
ba of the nineteenth century.” Journal, 


Jack and Floss at Home and at 
Sea. A Story for the Young in Words of 
One Syllable. By Mrs. ArtHur G. K. 
WOODGATE. 12mo, cloth extra, 60 ets. 

The story of Jack and Floss’s adventures at the sea- 
side, if what they did when they returned home. 


The simple style in which it is written—in words of 
jie le—renders it suitable for the very youngest 


Loyal Hearts. A Story of the Days 
of “Good Queen Bess.”” By EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of ‘‘ Winning the 
Victory,” “Heiress of Wylmington,” 
“ Birdie’s Resolve,’”’ etc. © 8vo, cloth ex- 
tra, $1.75. 

A beet Mf 13 of he ee of Queen Elizabeth, affording 
tetera of conrt life, and of the charac- 
‘yi 44 of that remarkable woman. 

its interest is © g pictures that 


stirrin, 
are given of the war in the Low Counties, and of the 
defeat and destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
Talks 


Stories of the Trees (The). 
with the Children. By Mrs. W. H. Dyson, 
author of “ Children’s Flowers,” ‘“‘ Apples 
and Oranges,” etc. With illustrations. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

rr - gouiting the dry technicalitiesof sc 


she a great mrany scientific theta her 
stories — science and pocery” com bined.”"—School 


My Counsellor Holy Scripture Ar- 
ranged as Morning and Evening Medita- 
tions throughout the Year. In twelve 
divisions, with “‘Key Word” for each 
month. Beautifully printed in red and 
black, with carmine borders, on the 





the life and death of 


“ Thousands in this country will reall this volume 
with grea’ tin ~—Sehool J 
“The a aesthe tem cance th been a work 


etOReLenhs aay aaa eshraen ee Oatlon a 


Alison Walsh. A Study of To- 
day By ConsTANCE EVELYN. §8vo, cloth 
extra, $1.50. 


Ch 
wy and ‘c? 
persuasion ane —. ie 
friends, an we earnest = part to fol- 


low the his 
procents nd- 
ar Oekace’s w 


Blacksmith of Boniface Lane 
(The). By A. L. O. E., author of “ Be- 
yond thé Black Waters,” “ Harold’s 
Bride,” “ Driven into Exile,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 





A tale ha’ nh basis. bak oF ghey wo 
naab® fis Ushara'blgch smth wo Terished 
ith all St yictinedanodions ce CINEIOD 0 
i. L. 0. Es works. 


fi “Oxford Indian Paper.” By the 
use of this paper the dimensions have 
been reduced very much below those of 
any book containing the same amount of 
letter-press matter. Extra superfine cloth, 
red under gold edges, $1.50. VENETIAN 
Morocco, padded, round corners, red 
. under gold edges, $2.25. 
“T have pnt ‘My Counsellor’ into my breast 


for l use, for I can see that it is Ene and 
med cine for oe Ly "—Rer. C. A. iy et 
“Very dainty in India paper, fine printing, rod lin- 
ing, edge gilding, and pretty binding is My Comme: Uor. 
w to realize t 749 pages Snake a thickness 
of ‘pat porte of an inch. The compiler has 
done his work well.”—Sunday-School Times. 


Hospice cf the Pilgrim. The Great 
Rest-Word of Christ. By J. R. MAcperr, 
D.D., author of “Morning and Night 
Watches,” “ St. Paul in Athens,” “ Gloria 
Patri,” etc. With carmine borders, £mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

A. yolume lnoonted Os to comfort and encenrage we: 

and heavy -e ouughts 0 ms en —_ re BY. saienward,. fh 

y-one “ ay 
texts” *jteked” to ot The whole forms readings for 
every day =e month. 


ese m poco are sweet, suggestive and com 
forting.”—The Adva 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THOS. NELSON & SONS 


33 East 17th Street, New York 





‘The Chautauqua Circle. 


You have heard vaguely, perhaps, of the Chautau- 
qua Reading Circie; but do you know what its plans 
are? Do you never feel the need of reading good 
books systematically? Should you not like to take up 
a definite course and pursue it regularly during the 
coming winter? A solitary reader writes: “ The course 
lifts me out of my old life.” A little perseverance for 
an hour each day willaccomplish mach. American 
History, Government and Literature, the chief sub- 
jects for 1391-92, certainly appeal to all patriotic men 
and women. At least, write for full details of the plan 
to the Office of the C. L. 8. C., Drawer 191, Buffalo, N.Y- 





EVERYBODY WANTS 
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THE CONDITION OF LABOR. 
An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


WITH ENCYCLICAL OF THE POPE. 


eae For sale by all booksellers, 


ONITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
150 Werth Street, New York. 


AW AMERICAS EDITION OF THE 


FAMILY HERALD! 
2S a eee 


15 Cents Monthly, $1.75 Yearly. 
No. cnnpiervt Wwe” READY, contains the opening 














a rs pe oF Tuk UNABRIDGED. 


Reret from Cover to Cover, 
wn SRAN ND INVEST TMENT 
ainily und School. 
Work of rorblie vogupled over 10 years, 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed, 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary, as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthices edition of 
Webster are — marketed under various 
names and y misrepresentation. 
_. The Panelene bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO.. Publishers, 
——— Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Houghton, Mittin & Co.'s 


New Books. 


Venetian Life. 


By WittsAm Draw Howes. 


Holiday Edition. With colored illus- 
trations (aqua-tints) from original de- 
signs by CHILDE HAssAM, F. HopKINSON 
SMITH, RHODA HOLMEs-NICHOLLS, and 
Ross TURNER. 2 vols., 12mo, bound in 
the Venetian colors. $5.00. 


A delightful Holiday book. The illustra- 
tions are rep directly from the art- 
ists’ paintings, “ath preserve the spirit of 
the originals as well ds their form atid color. 


Three Tales. 
By W. D. O'Conner. $1.25. 


The three tales are, ‘The Brazen An- 
droid,” a striking historical romance; ‘The 
Ghost” and “ The Carpenter,” two notable 
Christmas stories. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent posipaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 East 171TH StREET, NEw YorK. 
American Tract Society’s 
FALL ISSUES. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Hinis AND HELPS ON THE INTERNA- 
IONAL &,. S&S. LESSONS FOR 1892. B 
ev. David James Burrell, D.D., and Rev. osep 

Dunn Burrell. 468 pp. mo. $1.2 
ngent, practical expositions of the lessons for 
the whole year. They bring out the deeper meanin, 

of the passages, mont ng present-day needs, and are o 

teachers. P 


Sunday-school sopeons in The Interior insures a warm 
welcome for this book. 


© ISTIE’S HOME-MAKI B i 
E To Cc nM Ae we: Phinge ete 


nother capital book by this pdpular writer, which 
will have a great cliarm for youhg people. 

Wisc ASBET STORIES, By Miss E. A. Hunter 

Pd $f ralts to Girls,” ‘alks to Boys,” ete 

280 p 2m. 

A aay of village life, captivating and inspiriting 
Those who have read the author’s previous wor« 
need no other inducement to buy this volume, 

A NEW ENDEAVOR. By Mrs. 8. B. Tittering 

ton. 34 pp. 2mo. $1.25. 
A bright book, showing how a circle of boys and 
girls happily enlarged and enriched their lives. 

TH a TWO BLIZZARDS—and other stories. 
BY. Lynde Palmer, author of “Helps over Hard 
oo ’ ete. 2 pp. Imo: 75 “399 and 

NKLE AXD pis L or, More 

gf ps over Hard Places. Byt b sane author. 
0. 75 cts. —— masnatiten, sure to please 
benefit the readers. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER, At exquisite book- 
let, printed in colors, illustrated from original de- 
signs by emirent artists, with a m translated 
from the old German by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Gilt edged, silk-tied, 0 cts.; white leatherette, $1. 

THE NASSAU SERIES, Twenty 12mo popular- 
S. 5S. Library books, including: Just in Time, Up to 
the Mark, Quiet Corners, Honest W gitie,< ee. in new 
uniform and attractive binding, at $1 

NEW PRIMARY LIBRARY. Pity Litrato 
volumes. ifmo. In a chestnut case. Only $10. 
Contains * * Chrigtie’ 8 on Ory an,’ * Little Jack’ 8 
Four Lessons,” “Little Faith,” “Saved at Sea,” and 
other charming: books, fenton bound in red 
cloth without library mark. Would also make ex- 
cellent gift books for the younger scholars. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
%4 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 4 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, % State St. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI,176 Elm St.SANFRANCISCO,735 Market St. 


AVALUABLE PERIODICAL. 





* Current Literature,” is planned to 
cover the held of home and foreiga litera- 
ture. It is a necessity to every reader and 
thinker in the language. It keeps closé 
step with progress, faithfully reflects 
prevailing sentiment and literary style. 
compasses more research, and gives + 
greater variety of reading matter than any 
periodical now published in the world 


Opinion of Joel Chandler Harris , 
“Current Literature” shows in a higher 
degree than ever the extraordinary edi 
torial art that has made this magasine 
famous. No such editing as here manifests 
itself has ever been seen in this country 
before, amd we may say that no magazine 
of soch interest has ever before bees 
published in any country. It covers th: 
whole literary field. It had no predeces 
tor, and it cannot possibly have a rival 








POR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Subscription $3.00 each. $5.00 for both Publications, 


SEND TEM CENTS In STAMPS ror SPECIMEN cory. 


TRE NEW WUGALINE OF FICTION 


© Short, Stories” is planned to cover 
‘ye story Lelling feld of the world and its 
lelections will be of the best procurable 
in all the varloms languages. One of the 
ttrong features is the orginal department 
The Etching.” Another is the col- 
lection of the Famous Short Stories of 
the world. These great masterpieces of 
fetion are alone worth the subscription 
price, many of them being practically out 
of print. As an exponent of story-telling 
style this magazine is without a rival. 

‘The new periodical of cosmopolitan 
ction —"' Short Stories” — has adopted 
the highest standard for literary merit 
end entertainment, and is edited very 
critically to maintain it, and will not only 
gratify but cultivate it. —Bestom Globe 





ORDER OF YOUR NEWSDEALER 


The Current Literature Publishing Company, 
30 WEST 234 STREET, NEW YORK. 





"SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us,ona postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 














For Singing Schools, 
and Choirs. 


Victory of Song. ; 


By L: O. Emerson; 1922 pages: 6 cents, pre- 
paid; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 

Emerson’s latest aud best Singing Class Book for 
1891-1892. Glees, Part-Songs, Choruses, Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Chants, and 4-part Songs; with Rudiment- 
ary Exercises, Lessons and suggestions on note-read- 
ing, articulation, etc. A superb book. 


The Graded Singing School. 


By D. F. Hodges. @& octavo pages. Price, 0 
cents, prepaid; $4.50 a dozen, not prepaid. 
Mr. Hodges’ thorough knowledge of singing school 
needs is revéaled in this unexcelled collection of 4- 
Part Songs, Glees, Hymn Tunes, etc. The progressive 
course of Musical Notation, with 56 pages of simply 
explained Elements, renders it an invaluable book for 
every school. 


Song Harmony. 








By L. 0. Emerson: 184 pages. Price 6 cents, 
prepaid; $6 a dozen; not prepaid. 

For singing Schools, Musical Institutes, Conventions, 
ete. A fresh class book of newly arranged material 
for the learner. 100 pages of “ Elements” with illus- 
trative songs and exercises, specially arranged with 
reference to practice and instruction. 


Emerson’s Royal Singer. 
By L. O. Emerson. 192 pages. Price @ cents, 
postpaid; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 

This book contaifis an improved setting of Scales 
and Exercises. One page of Manual Signs; 3 pages of 
Musical Notation, 47 pages of Review Lessons, 64 
pages of Glees and Part Songs, 72 pages of Hymn 
Tunes, Anthems, Choruses and Chants. 

{2 Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cenvention Conductors, ‘and Singing Class 
Teachers are invited to correspond with us before 
guna their needed phtee hse me 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


0. HDITSQN &00. J. B DITSON & 00, 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 123 Chestnut St., Phila. 










that may be he — or withoat the Carols. 16 2 pages. Price, 
The! a single 
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“Gold, Frankincense 2 ree “Christmas Joy, Bells,” 
“Good W and ** Peace on 


A CHRISTMAS, vision tae Gilaren eaerare 


known writers is sure 
bs! oon awe a cordial pats ag +m new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they have produced thus far. 
Price, so cents a single copy. OTHER OANTATAS for 
on <aeeemne Season are * cae eee Eve,” 
“The New Santa C “Catohi 
“judge Santa Claus.” * i 
aifs' Christmas.” Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY sorescscincs nd mst, 
Chast’ s life on earth. LaF, and pk ey geaed 


rice, 20 cents 

BETHLEWEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 

¢ ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher- 

ever rendered. Price, so cts a single copy. 

@S 10 pd +7 sample copy of * “Musical Visitor” for Choirs, 
—— PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Reot & fons Music Co., The John Chu 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E, 16th St., New ¥. 
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cts. i¥ best sin: — Dik fo for Preaghion, 

Praising 2 and ne Pane test Gospel Song 
Choice. wnitring Faerie p 

J. RURZENKNABE & SONS, Pa. 


Winnowed Songs. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


Has been large. number os Sunday- 
schools. “TOR the tos tree ble book of its kind. 4 


Price, $35 per 100. 


GospelHymns No.6 


By SANKEY, MOGRANABAN and STEBBINS. 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Price, $30 ber 100. 


The John Church Co., | ‘The Big’ low & Main Co., 
Cincinnati & New York. New Yoru & a 














_.. . . _EDUCATION. 
Iss BOY i RR peme and Ma- 
sic Schoo}, for and Day Pa ie 1984 
hestnut St., Philadelphis. Music De 
charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood, and under the tg 
vision of W. H. Sherwood. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Py ag 3 New Prsegraphic Establishment has 
the Office, Reception room 


Posing Room no the Groun Floor. 


1440 Broadway ( Mee Be) N. Y., Holland Building, 
pots nis in City a few weeks desires tem 
fice of or benevolent 
ja wae MI ITER, INDEPENDENT Office. 











CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


IN our last issue the method of issuing 
money by the Européan nations was 
briefly stated: The control of the volume 
of curreticy is given to sémi-national banks 
upon whom Government puts only the re- 
straints necessary to insure safety and the 
convenience of the trading public. Thus 
we find that money and currency matters 
in the respective countries center around 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, the Aus- 
tro-Hufigafian Bank, .the Netherlands 
Bank, dnd the Bank of Belgium: Tho, 
as previously stated, there dre sttong argu- 
ments in favor of such a central banking 
authority applying to the United States as 
well as to England or Germany, yet it 
would be a waste of words now to discuss 
seriously the establishment of such a na- 
tional bank in the United States. The 
underlyirig principle; however, that good 
currency and good banking are inseparable. 
is one which Americans should consider 
in any propositions about our national 
money. To put our currency entirely in 
the hands of a governmental department 
which, however able and honest. is re- 
moved from practical touch with the trad- 
ing public; is a plan certain sooner or later 
to produce confusion and, possibly, dis 
turbance of values. 

Admitting, then, that a national bank is 
out of the question, can we devise a plan 
which shall bring in our banks and so 
after some fashion harmonize the volume 
and safety of the currency with the needs 
of the people? That is the problem upon 
which much effort has been expended. 
Congressman Harter in the October Forum 
has a plan. He would have the banks is- 
sue the currency of the country in such 
volume as the requirements of each bank 
would indicate. The intent here is the 
good one of. adjusting the volume of 


r money to our trading needs. This currency 


Mr. Harter would secure by compelling 
the banks who issue notes to deposit 
bonds . either with the Federal or State 
governments according as the institutions 
were National or State banks. At present 
United States bonds are required; but Mr. 
Harter would accept listed State, county, 
city and railroad bonds. If our circulat- 
ing notes were guaranteed by the States, 
then the value of such a currency would 
resolve itself into the question whether the 
States would be able to make their guaran- 
ty good or not. This would introduce, 
under another and more dangerous form, 
the very thing we are now trying to avoid; 
that is, circulating a currency whose 
value is not based entirely on gold (or 
silver when equal to gold if agreed to by 
all nations) but partly on a promise. In 
all international trading a metallic basis 
is recognized, but a promissory standard is 
not. It is the promise of the United States, 
hitherto kept, which is behind our present 
money and not the intringic value of the 
silver bullion; and the question now at is- 
sue is how long the promise of the United 
States will hold good under existing silver 
coinage laws. We certainly would be 


worse off if we had instead the promises of 


forty States varying greatly in value. 

On the other hand, to base the proposed 
currency on all these various bonds would 
be equally unwise. Investors know to 
their cost that a portion of the bonds on 
the market are not safe. Bonds, more- 
over, are continually changing in value; 
but the absurdity of basing currency on 
things which do not pass everywhere as 
representing real value is apparent. This 
bond plan is only a little better than the 
old scheme of issuing money on land. 
Any one who thinks that lands or bonds 
on land offer security for the money 
in daily use can find the history of similar 
experiments and their disastrous results in 
Macaulay or in the early records of our 
own Rhode Island. At the present time 
the affairs of the Argentine Republic offer 
an instructive commentary on the ques- 
tion of basing currency on any other secu- 
rity than gold. 

Still Mr. Harter’s plan has this one im- 
portant good point: it recognizes that our 
currency to be elastic must be issued by or 
through banks. Elasticity requires that 





volume ot curfency dhoula hae or de- 
crease with the demand for it; nor can a 
department of Government know this de- 
mand and adjust the currency to it as well 
as those who are immediately in touch 
with mercantile affairs. So true is this 
that a good magazine, Rhodes’s Journal of 
Banking, ‘‘believes that the ordinary com- 
mercial paper and other assets held by a 
properly managed bank, together with the 
double liability of stockholders, isa better 
security for circulating notes made a first 
lien on all the assets of the issuing bank, 
than a conglomeration of railroad, State, 
city and county bonds can possibly be.” As 
between these two securities—mixed bonds 
and banking assets—we agree with the 
Journal. If now we could have the ad- 
vantages of a bank issue of circulating 
notes and at the same time could have full 
protection to those notes through the de- 
posit of a certain percentage of gold as 
security, we would have a nearly perfect 
currency. But here again such a security 
can be most easily arranged through a 
national bank like the Imperial of Ger- 
many, and the absence of anything of the 
kind in the United States makes our prob- 
lem more difficult. 

Another thing standing in the way of 
the good settlement of our currency prob- 
lem is the opposition to banks found in 
some parts of the United States. When we 
remember that volume and circulation of 
money must be adjusted through some 
kind of banking, this opposition becomes 
serious. What the Western farmers need 
is not the destruction of banks but their 
multiplication; for every extension of the 
system means the putting of so much more 
money within their reach. Alliance 
members should labor to make the issuing 
of money by banks easier and cheaper, 
provided always that it is well secured. 
But every obstacle not necessary for 
safety—whether taxation or red-tapeism 
put in the way of free banking—makes the 
borrowing of money just so much harder 
and at correspondingly higher interest; so 
as in other things, the burden falls upon the 
poorer men who pay the banker more ac- 
cording to the severity of the terms under 
which he must do business; and yet these 
poorer men are the very ones who try to 
make the conditions of the banker all the 


-harder. 
— io ——E—E 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


FINANCIALLY there were few develop- 
ments of importance during the past week. 
Prices of stocks are steady, with a good 


short interest outstanding and bullish con- - 


ditions apparent at every hand. The Bank 
of England took the first step toward the 
increase of its reserve by making an ad- 
vance in its discount rate from three per 
cent. to four per cent., after having lost 
over £360,000 of bullion, principally to the 
Provinces. The action of the Bank proved 
to have been very fully discounted in re- 
cent weeks, and even a four per cent. rate 
is looked upon as low for this period of the 
season. At the most, however, the Bank 
cannot hope to impose more than a very 
slight obstacle in the way of gold exports 
by advancing its discount rate, for foreign 
purchases of our products for export con- 
tinue upon an enormous scale. The report 
of Russia’s prohibition of exports of all 
cereals had little speculative effect, as that 
country has nothing to exports Instead 
of a surplus of over 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for export, as in previous years, 
Russia will have to import largely of 
wheat, rye, barley and corn to sustain her 
starving people. The most important 
event of the week was announced just at 
the close. Foreign capital has come to 
the relief of the Richmond Terminal Com 
pany, which has been a borrower of over 
$10,000,000 in the Street for along time, 
and a serious menace to the market has 
thus been removed. Bonds were active 
and strong, the steady absorption of the 
leading issues having less of a speculative 
and ‘more of an investment appearance. 


The improvement in business continues. 
Bradstreet’s reports makes the total clear- 
ings of fifty-seven cities for the week 
$1,177,561,958, a decrease of 6.2 per cent. as 
compared with 1890. The decline is large- 
ly due toa decrease at New York, Chi- 





cago increased 4.7 per cent. Outof sixty 
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cities thirty-six reported decreases. The 
tendency to improvement is greater than 
before at the West, considerable at the 

South, and even from-the East encourag- 
ing reports are received. Expectations, 
bowever, have. not been realized in some 
directions; but we must look to premature 
expansion rather than to unsound condi- 
tions for explanation. The tendency to 
wild speculation in breadstuffs (the only 
speculative dealings that are large) is to be 
deplored as it is feared it may interfere 
with the free marketing of our products. 
All grain is now moving freely to distri- 
puting points, and farmers are securing 
very satisfactory prices for their phenom. 
enal crops, enabling free expansion in new 
directions. 

Receipts of wheat at Western points 
were upward of 8,000,000 bushels, against 
exports of about 2,199,000 bushels, and yet 
prices are from one to three cents higher 
in consequence of speculative activity. 
Corn is up 5 cents with no better reason. 
Pork products are a shade lower, and 
heavy receipts and exports (166,000 bales 
against 102,000) have caused a decline of a 
sixteenth in cotton. Oil is half a cent 
lower, with continued moderate exports. 
Coffee has advanced 5 cents per 100 
pounds, and sugar is unchanged. Heavy 
sales at 114 cents give copper a weak tone, 
and lead sold down to 4.2 cents. Wool is 
easier, with sales of 2,560,000 pounds, 
against 2,750,000 last week. Consumers 
decline to anticipate their requirements. 
The decline in raw cotton has not been re- 
flected to any important extent in its man- 
ufactures. 


The iron industry i is idasenelt follow- 
ing last month’s large production and 
financial weakness on the part of would- 
be purchasers. Sales of about 60,000 tons 
of steel rails were reported, against 50,000 
last week. The mills can make as much 
money at $30 per ton running half capacity 
as they can at $27.50 running full time, 
and this explains the steadiness of prices. 
Bar and pig iron is pressed for sale, axd 
prices of plate are the lowest on record. 
The coal trade is in a waiting position. 
With seasonable weather there will be 
clear sailing. The season’s business in 
naval stores has been very satisfactory. 
Receipts at Savannah promise to aggre- 
gate 1,000,000 packages, against 900,000 
last year. 

Our foreign trade balance in September 
was $28,000,000 in favor of this country, 
and from now until next spring it prom- 
ises to increase. There is very little va- 
cant steamer room for grain, and rates to 
the United Kingdom have recently ad- 
vanced from 34 pence to 6 pence. The 
rates for cattle, now 40 shillings, have ad- 
vanced to 55 shillings for December ship- 
ment. It is estimated that 2,000,000 bush- 
els of corn have already been engaged for 
export from four leading Atlantic ports. 
Since January 1st the receipts of wheat at 
interior points have increased 70,000,000 
bushels, of corn 13,100,000 bushels, and of 
rye 7,000,000 bushels. During the same 
period receipts of wheat at the seaboard 
increased 55,900,000 bushels, of corn de- 
creased 62,000,000 bushels, and of rye in- 
creased 5,000,000 bushels. Railroad earn- 
ings continue to reflect the larger move- 
ment of products. Latest returns show 
for the third week of October an increase 
of 10.36 per cent. on eighty-two roads. 
The gains are most pronounced on the 
trunk lines and Grangers. 





There is no longer much anxiety regard- 
ing the loan market, tho funds were sent 
to the interior to the extent of $700,000 
per day. The banks lost $2,000,000 through 
Sub-Treasury operations, but received 
$1,000,000 foreign’ gold. Call loans on 
stock collateral were made at an average 
rate of 3} per cent. with business at as 
low as 2 and as high as 4} per cent. Time 
loans on active stocks were made at 4 per 
cent. for sixty and ninety days; 44 per 
cent. for four months, and 5@54 per cent. 
for all longer dates. The inquiry for com- 
mercial paper is very moderate. Rates 
are 6@64 per cent. for choice indorsed 


; Teceivables, and 6}@7} per cent. for the 


better grades of tingle namie, 











BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids for bank 





























Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 31st, 1891, were: 


as ‘Old Hutch,” has. purchased a seat in 


is said proposes to make this city his resi- 


bers of the Exchange. 


factured from the fibers of cocoanut husks, 


times its weight of water. 


not the slightest scar could be found, 


had deposits last week as follows: 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

“Oct, 24. 


Oct. 31. Differences. 


Loans. .......... $405,602,400 $407,974,200 Inc. $2,371,800 
Specie............ 82,210,100 83,544,900 Inc. 

Legal tenders... 34,281,200 33,335,900 Dec. 945,300 
Deposits. 416,400,600 418,169,100 Inc. 1,768,500 
Circulation...... 5,576,000 5,505,200 Inc. 19,200 


The following shows the relation he 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ $82,210,100 $83,544,900 Inc. $1,331,809 
Legal tenders... 34,281,200 33,335,900 Dec. 945,200 

Total reserve. .$116,491,300 $116,880,800 Inc. $389,500 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 104,100,150 104,542,275 Ine. 442,125 
Excess of re- 

serve above 





ments.........+. 12,391,150 
Excess of reserve Nov. 1, 1890... ........0.. 2000005 701,975 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 


Bid. Asked. 
U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered................00.+++ 6%) = «17% 
is Gy i en ccnsccecys coccteccence 116% «= «117% 
CO. B. Be, DEIR oc i 00 ves gap ctoceccceesnces We =Ct«#s 
COO, BIS ooo cenacecdvbes Inchbesescsees ill 
Currency Gs, 1806...........0.....scecseececees 112% 
Ourrency G6, 105 ...00. 256. ..cnvnccsererceeseses 115 
Carrency On, MiGs 6060 0.cceccocscecsscvevesse iy 
Currency 66, IDB. ....... 00s scccccscecsceersss 120 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: Sixty-days’ sight, 4.804@4.80%; de- 
mand, 4.84@4.844; cables, 4.844@4.843; 
commercial, 4.79. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....Bids were opened last week by the 
Comptroller of the city of Brooklyn for 
$850,000 of three per cent. bonds, The 
awards ranged from par to 100.71. 


. The McDonald oil field near Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., produced last Saturday, in 
twenty-four hours, 77,000 barrels of oil. 
This is the largest product on record of 
any one oil field. 


....Articles of incorporation of the New 
York and Brazil Steamship Company 
were filed a day or two since in the office 
of the Secretary of State of West Virginia. 
The authorized capital is $3,000,000. 


..The amount of money carried by 
express in the United States is estimated 
to amount to $2,500,000,000 a year, of which 
four-fifths are carried for the Government. 
The Government pays fifteen cents per 
thousand. 


....Further evidence of the great good 
resulting from tne excellent cropsis found 
in the fact that the national banks of Kan- 
sas, had at their last return a surplus re- 
serve of 35 per cent.—a large increase. 
They report having mere money than they’ 
could use, as the farmers ware ss 
paying off their debts. 


..--The gap between Waco, Tex., and 
the coast over the San Antonio and Aran- 
sas Pass Railroad has been closed, and the 
first train has reached Waco. The closing 
of the gap gives the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific access to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Rio Grande, and it affords a new 
Se OORT Tit 
west. 


....Mr. Benjamin P. Hutchinson, for- 


$97,450,300 


the market rates—upon good collateral. 
. -The Iowa Loan and Trust Company 


tion that is startling but true. 
increase of 83.8 per cent. for the week 


ing week last year. 
Iowa will be 300,000,000 bushels this year, 
and the yield of other products is propor- 
tionately large. The crop of Iowa will 


of any previous year. 


the Controller of the Currency. The im- 
mediate cause of the bank’s suspension 


Evans, the broker who recently committed 
suicide. But this loss would not have 


been forthe rumors caused by it which 


bank has a paid-up capital of $400,000, 
and, according to its last report, had asur- 
any other concerns will be affected. 

..We noted in these columns a few 


Indiana had refused to comply with the 
demand of the State Board of Tax Com- 


of depositors and the amount of their 
credits on the first of April of each year. 
A test case was made and has been de- 
cided as follows: that the action of the 
Commission in imposing a penalty for 
non-compliance with the law wasa judi- 
cial aet beyond the power of the Commis- 
sion, which was organized to assess real 
estate and personal property and had no 
right to inquire into bank deposits. The 


.. Among the securities sold at acution 
last week were the following lots: 


$3,000 Central Park, North and East River Rd. 
“a Knickerbocker Ice Co. 5s, due Feb. “s 


1 esmamiatiie N. Y. Produce Exchange...... suis 
40 shares Real Estate Exc. and Auc. Room, Lim- 


10 shares Manhattan Ry. Co 


Rad. Co. 7 per ceui. bond, due June, 1893, cou- 


2 membership N. Y. Produce Exc....... 


shares Mich. South. and North. Indiana Rd. 


$1,000 City of Philadelphia 6 per cent. loan reg., 





the Produce Exchange of this city, and ‘it 


dence. His application for membership 
in the Exchange was backed by some of 
he met tenes Sate 


. .A new industry is being established 
in Philadelphia by the Franco-American 
Cellulose.Company. Cellulose is manu- 


and has the property of absorbing eight 


It is expected 
that it will come into very general use in 


ship building on account of its water- 
excluding qualities. A target made of 
cellulose was recently fired at, and it was 
found that every perforation made by the 
bullets had closed, and this so rapidly that 


..Four of the New York City banks 


Here, then, are beady $100,000,000 in four 
of our banks which any one can borrow at 


of Des Moines, Ia., send us some informa- 
The Clear- 
ing House returns of Des Moines show an 


ending October 22d over the correspond- 
The corn crop of 


bring the State $20,000,000 more than that 


.. The Maverick National Bank of Bos- 
ton, was closed on the 2d inst. by order of 


was its loss of $200,000 by the late Irving 
seriously crippled the bank had it not 
led to the withdrawal of a very large 


amount of deposits within ten days. The 


plus of $800,000. Itis not expected that 


weeks ago that the banks and bankers of 


missioners that they should produée a list 


case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 


100 shares N. Y. Dispatch Refrigerating Co....100 


Co. 7s, due Dec. Ist, 1902................... 117% 


SE Sn a Sar DS a 102 
20 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.......... 97% 
$1,000 Poughkeepsie Bridge Co. first mort. 6 per 
EE Ee 50% 
25 shares American Cotton Oil Trust......... Seca 


$1,000 Dry Dock, East Broadway and Battery 


-$800@805 
61 shares Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y........ 100 


Co., guar. 10 per cent. stock................. 200 
10 shares Empire City Fire Ins, Co............ 80% 
90 shares Stuyvesant Ins. Co..........2.......... 90 


108 shares Oswego and Syracuse Rd. Co.. .178@180 





OUD ons BLO, iis Suen eis EL 121 
$1,000 City of Philadelphia 6 per cent. loan reg., 
Pe eneee gpeirey mene pe fy. 8 
1 share Colwell Lead Co... ...........00c0eeeee ee 805 
10 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co.........:... 176 
10 shares Manhattan Life Ins, Co..... ates +» 400 


10 shares Continental Insurance Co,......... 23044 
12 shares The W. J. Anderson Manufac. Co. ...56 
15 shares Central Park, North and East River 


5 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref............ 100 
10 shares N. Y, and New Haven Rd. Co...... 22044 

. The following appeared in the Mail 
and Express of this city as a dispatch from 
London, England: 

“The term Free Trade, which I use to dis- 
tinguish the British from the American 
trade system, does not correctly define the 
former. 

“The non-protectionist of England, in 
order to deceive the masses, applies that 
term falsely to the fiscal policy that he up- 
holds. 

“The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland is girded about by custom 
houses and coast guards to enforce its cus- 
toms tariff. The gross receipts of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe from duties on im- 
ports were in the 1890 as follows: 


United Kingdom..................0.65 $145,000,000 
POD, onmacnnstine tks hl beat > 98,000,000 
CRUD TENE. «<n sccccncveapmneress 75,000,000 
I oa si contactedasheccen 62,000,000 
MI sak Rants sence cacanadas kad vcnken 35,000,000 


“Tt will thus be seen that England derives 
a far greater revenue from her customs tar- 
iff than any one of the leading protective 
tariff nations of Europe derives fom its im 
posts on foreign products.” 

This would be exceedingly imporiant if 
true. The fact is, however, that the im- 
port duties in England collected in 1890 
amounted to about $100,000,000 instead of 
$145,000,000. An import tax is levied in 
England upon only nineteen articles, the 
principal of which are tobacco, tea, rum, 
hrandy and other spirits, wine, currants, 
coffee, raisins, and a few other articles; 
tobacco, for instance, paying $45,000,000, 
tea about $23,000,000, ram, brandy, spirits 
and wine about $27,000,000. About $125,- 
000,000 are collected by internal revenue 
taxes on spirits, beer, licenses on carriages, 
dogs, male servants, etc., while about 
$65,000,000 are collected under the head 
of internal revenue from stamps. Taxa- 
tion in Great Britain goes upon the as- 
sumption that luxuries should pay the 
burden of the taxes, and tobacco, tea, 
rum and spirits are considered luxuries, 
and are, therefore, heavily taxed. If a 
man has a female servant he does not pay 
a tax, but if he keeps a male servant he 
does, the supposition being that a person 
able to keep a male servant is in better 
financial circumstances than one able only 
to keep a female servant. The income 
and property tax is an important one pro- 
ducing a revenue of about $65,000,000. 
For the year ending March 3ist, 1890, 
Great Britian realized from duties on im- 
ports about $100,000,000, and France real- 
jzed about $75,000,000, instead of the 
amounts given by the Mail and Express. 

DIVICEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
November ist on the following bonds: 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (R' way Co. 
Western Division) 1st mortgage, 5 per cent 











Letters Investment 
of ne 
| Securities. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL-. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. : 


6% Minneapolis Investments Ve 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


have never handled farm loans except in the 
a + in which Binnespetis is} 
Full lars a! 








4, 





es given 


“cans in amounts from $500 to $25,080. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


es ai ee A 










































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 


—— 





November 6, 1891. 








84 (1656) 
CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Iavestment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any ether 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ROANOKE, VA. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-1 opulation 20,000 
Root, con Oe ie lation ani ‘yeloss, unprose: 
oke. creuse 0! and values un 
‘denteu. hieter tu an sunks of Kuanoke, Will be glad 
0 uuswer ali correspondence. 
FRANC» Bb. KeMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
low in pioux Falls, pouth Dakota, within 34 to % ofa 
mile from Vourt mares and center of city at prices 
tru 
‘The money votaineu ‘trom the sale of these lots will 
be expenueu by the company in the = ment of a 
jorge am sali already erected near t wuts ofered 
‘or = 
Apply for maps and circulars 
MN NEMAHMA THE =r COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - + = = = $1,000,000 
A Legal Depository for Somes and Trust Funds and 
- déner Deposits. 











Transacts a pam Banking Basiness. 
Allo ows Interest on Bala 
wreneten Agent, egistrar and 
under Mortgages. 
This Company ojers to executors and trustees of 
estates and to religious and benevolent institutions ex- 
cepiional facilities for the transaction of tneir business. 
DIRECTORS—1801, 

Francis Ormond French, President, New York; R. 
J. Cross, of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York; H. 
L. Higginson, of Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston; 
gagase! Belmont, of Messrs. August Belmont & Co , New 
York; D. eral Pres. Contin nial Nat. stank, 
Now Yor: >. C. i wi 


“Trustee 


James VU. sheldon, 
Mesers. A. S. Kosenbaum & Co., New York; Samuel Kk. 
Shipley, Pres. Provident Loan’ & Trust Co., Philadel- 
hia; kk. T. Wilson, of Messrs. R. T. Wilson & Co., New 
York: Ex. Norton, Pres. Lowisville and Nashville *R. R., 
New ‘York; H. O. Northcote, of Messrs. J. Kennedy Lod 
& Co., New York: Marshall Field, of Messrs. Marshall 
Field & 00., Chicago; John I. Waterbury, Vice- 
President, New Yor 

F, 0. FRENC H, President. J. I. WATERBURY, 
Vice-President. KENC H, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. JOHN L. GADWAL ADEK, Counsel. STRONG 
a Cc DADWAL AL ADE K, At Attorn ne) es. 





GREAT FALLS, Montana. 


Be fae Sena ae 


HH. F. COLLETT & co., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


eae LEYTE & skies 
OFFICES: 





Se Pe aan 
tnvestment eins: 
ts. Wwe have on hand w Line of — =¥ 
7 per cent. 
Keference, any i in Chicage. 





The Lewis ere Co., 


scot OINES, IOWA. 


Choise Tov estmentel 2 nthe most Conservative 
Six Per Cent. on inp niranteed First 


+) in lowa 
pars J 4u> DESIRABLE. 


ee aes 
Six Pe Per ‘Cen nt. by d by deposit of Yasee Sone: 


FUL "EXPERENU SEND > Fon Pa Se 
Ws A. HOTCHK Iss, GEORGE i. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’ Secretary. dent. 





Write for Catalogue of farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


ven” UNTON is the aed City in the Valley of 
9,320 acres of the finest timbered land 
2 Focahontas Co., W. Va. Title Perfect. 
Over 5,000 acres of the best Spruce and Hemlock. 
The a is covered with the best of hard 
woods. For sale by 


P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Soria *$.988;888 


SP arcatcceestivessscandacaseubasabee 
and Sell Foreign | Exchange 








Accounts gotiched, Bu 


Superior Facilities for Collection: 
SA FeTy P POSIT VAULTS EQU AL TO 


IN THE C it shale 
ERENEZER K. Wein. Preside 
KTHUR LE Vice-F — t. 


Cee. s. RICKOK, Cashier. 
D J. BALD DWIN, Asst. Cashier 


‘DeRECeme: 
Artoar Lgery, 3 Eu gene Kelly, jpeonaner K. aram, 
Joseph T. Moo Stuyvesant Fish, 


rge S. Hurt, 
Char’ es Sterubach, Charles Se ribner, raw ard C. Hoyt, 
Edw Poor, kKockhill Potts, "August Belmont, 
Richard Delanela” Wilson G. Hunt. 





The Bear Valley Urvigation Co. 


(REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA), 


Is the largest and mos! successful Irrigation Company in the United States. 


It has immense resources of water where water is more valuable for horticulture 
than anywhere else in the world, secured before its value wes generally appreciated. 


It has been successful from the beginning. 


Its earnings are not in the future but are large now, and it is a regular dividend 


payer. 


To Extend its Plant and Increase its Facilities, 


To m325 
offering 


a pressing de2mand for its water supply, it has increased its capital and is 


AS AN INVESTMENT 


Preferred Stock, 8 ’o Cumulative Dividends, 


A, perpetual 8 per cent. security, having First Right to the earnings, which are large 


enough to pay a high rate of dividend on the Common Stock. 


COMMON STOCK.— 


Now paying 10 per cent. dividend, and witha dividend 


fund and large earnings which assures a higher rate in the near future. 


Dividend Dates, January Ist and July Ist Respectively. 


Certificates of ‘stock—both classes—will bear coupon dividend warrants, to be 
, treated as the interest coupons of bonds, and will be in denominations of one, five, ten, 


fifty and one hundred shares. 


Certificates of stock will be signed by the President and Secretary, and will be 


countersigned before issue by the Union Trust Company, New Haven, Conn. 


The transfer agent is Mr. Arthur H. Day, of Kimberly, Root & Day, New Haven, 


Conn. 


Dividend coupons are payable at the National Park Bank, New York City. 


Remittances or payments for subscriptions in the West may be made to the First 
National Bank, Redlands, California, or in the East to the National New Haven Bank, 


New Haven, Conn., and stock certificates will be promptly issued. 


For prospectuses, descriptityp papers and maps, and for the current prices, which are 


steadily advancing, address 


CHAS. W. GREENE, Financial Agent, 


MURRAY HILL HOTEL. NEW YORK CITY. 








ret Se | 


have Eigse sion pe peti tay 


Address A. ©, 5: 
Wes MET IZ2AR,RonTOAGE Loan 
Oss ble semi snnuatl by drait oe 
Highest ret beferensee- 
AMILTON, ‘Wash. 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 
MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 umes ~~ Beston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
ockgy. oem 


Schools, 
Light, ecerie Sirest’ Care despunen,” 
Opera Hoses Geeta S 














residence, 
The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


DENV E Ft 
Real i state j:"° lends within five miles 


of Denver 

ter of any clty of tte sine and fi aeenn orn the con- 
m, ce in 

ir ‘cnomer who ye of us 


rrnished upon 4()Q)%, 
Wate CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co., 


ENVER, COL, 
The International City, 


Bla poem ro to 2 Great Nations, 
IN@ asses 
with th Fides 4 hail, 
pDilalne: er of the great 


STATE OF waamaetinn 

has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound. 

has electric lights. water words, 6 miles 

gre 24 miles 12 tt. sidewalx,2 National Banas, G 

Hy. © Cc. Fb. ky., valle the N. bP. and U. P. 

Be princi) 
sur 


ee _ weusguore ¢ 
ng un passing 
Coast. mounds ost productive agr uitural land in the 
State. Manufacturing estavlishments now under 
course of construction wnat will furnish constant em- 
ployment for 1,000 me’ Fupulation, 188%, 75; -_ 
; increase to supply, ‘the demand must ee fourfolc 
pA next few months. Lots from $75 1,500. 
We control 75 per cent. of the entire town a 
of sale One-third cash, balance to suit purc 
eter, by ‘ee a ‘the N. Y. INDEPENDENT. ‘Ad. 
dress, fo. uo, etk., denerimtice of 
Blaine and vite State noe ington, N ENG- 
LAND & HAKBOK InPROVEMENT co. 
Main Ofticn: Nilaines or, Onicers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, seattle. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park petition ed East Superior. aly 2 
ew biccks from Depot. sn ee ng 
Center of Superior. Only $100 % $150 each 

Balance on easy yments. e look for these . 
double in a year if not sooner. ‘Pree maps A, other 
nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superier Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Bleck, West Superior, Wis. 


rik! MUNI ORE Luane vi tacoma 


improved propert al my 








on the ‘Paciac 


am 








ing 40°7, conserva: ative valuation. Gea 
pay sbicsembannaally, HOME BUILDING 

ran 
COMPANY. Wm. 5 , Bec., Tacoma, Wash. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established....................006+ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 22UGH7, an¢, SOLD 


ON COMMIssIOy. 


PROPERTY RENTED 3% “ 
remittances made promptly. 
d 
T AXE Ss a . assessments looked after and 


nm First Mortgage fi 
LOANS oe md sat & years 


Walter J. Thom: , Pres. Beury Drum, V.-Pres, 
Asst. Cash. 


Samuel bone Vashi. J. Davis, Asst. 
. F. Sargent, 2d Kest: Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
Bap nm we EE OT SE. 
EST BANK IN THE CIT 
Capital, "$230,000 00. Surplus, $73,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


DULUTH. 


wee great e -» 4 the oto. the. either sea my 
eports. secarenee e ma ‘ou wi 
that Lp yA at the western | my se 








wish to 
Cc. E. LOVETT & co., Duluth, Minn, 


TROOMA: 


esdally. For 


J. s. pA 
Real Estate “now 


10% 





chy 


£ SON, 
Tacema, Wash. 


Undoubted Security! 
Satisfactory References! 





per cent. 
Ww lustrated doc documents, no 
matter ‘whether you wish to invest or not. 

Wash. 


A. A. KNIGHT, T 
Real Estate and 7 and 8 


DENVER percent. First Mortgages. 


Ww a cash 
pF Fh EN ot land ‘adjoining the ity 








And 58 Old Broad Street, London, E. 


—_— > 


gl ACOMA.. 


Be iui. umn We rerer by 
cae aera city Of Tacomu, 


° nape aw W. P. P. PRIVOHARD, 
Beal Estats and Loans, TACOMA, Washington, 





aaa. laa U.8. A. 





Have You Any Money? 


For which 
Ay you are getting little or 


Do You Wantitto Earn More? With risking the princi- 


Most People I Do. neonate ie wilcomt goes 


and if you 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 





HELENA 7 tera 


‘inthe world can 


sys iniscoucnint nos ster nad gener 





ACOMA Realty, Choice investments made fu: 1, 
residents; % to 100 a 
TAce peat, Lote from ttebe hn oon TT 


es 


A BOOK 
ON INVESTMENTS 
is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 











s CITY LOANS. 
ol ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

We bere never handled farm loans. On 
P | prowertye interest and’ per cent. Wola 
A Sr car beguier ti 
u_ |The Standard Investment Co. 
L. OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 





PORTLAND, OREGON, 


We have a plan for the investment of money in 
all 


large or sums that wili commend itself to 
who aoare a safe investment with tits. 
name ty id, Oregon, 


will guarantes you in making an investment here. 


will be sent upen application, with fu 
details and references. ‘Address a — . 


T. A. WOOD REAL ee AL COMPANY, 


Portland, Oregeu 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWA, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital... .. . . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New Yerk. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors etc., are permitted by law 10 invest 
in these bonds. 


EDINBURGH: 5 MNGLA, DALLAS & Co., W. §, 
24 Charlotte Squure. 

LONDON: KoucH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria street. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
sna, Washington, for sile. SenuJ for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Ceambsad, ocncancccegsscceses DS <mneo cean $500,000 00 
Surplus and Usaivided obec a te son 














ame) ilfram ‘Dewing & Son, vey York City. 
Messrs. M bliss w Co., New York Vity. 

“oo Gu. Willams, Hen, vt the Chemica: National 
Banx, New Yorx City. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., 8 the. National Safe Deposit Com- 


pany, Cnicrgo, 
F. A _—= tisy., No. 45 Milx St., Boston, Mass. 
vy the Savings Bands and “Investors throughouw 





J0OnN M. OWENS, President, 
« A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Ofers the best oppor‘unity for invesimeni of any city 
in the West. uA met oe 





Money wanted, 8 per cent. te 16 per ceut. 
net, on CiLy property. 

The mines of Ulun are ansurpusscu. Gold or silver 

ir Watts, § sale. Printed mutter on application 

‘3, No. 9 West 24 South dt., Silt Luxe Uity 





THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing in the iron and coul region uf Southwest 
Virginia? 
For particulars, write to 
WM. McCLANAHAN & CO,, 


Salem, Virginia. 


DIVIDENDS. 


——_ 











the follewing ey 
Ist —- thereafter at this 
Cc Wester! Di Bivisi ee a ben at at 
0. ( rn Divisioa) arst mo. o 
TIMOTHY hor , Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE 
133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, October 231, 13°. 
At A MEETING of the Board of Directors held this 
day a dividend of Three and One-half Fer Cent 

(314) on the capital stock was ceclared, payable No 


vember 2d, prox ts on Yo 
Transfer books will close this reo) 
vember 7th, prox. OW kD DUKNS. Cashier. 
——— 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a spect 
men copy of the paper sent to§ 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which )* 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY G00D8 TRADE 


Tae market during ring the past week has 
no new features in connection 

with the demand for staple cottons for 
immediate use, buyers putting forward 
their orders with the same caution which 
has so long marked their policy. There 
has, however, been a disposition on their 
part to make engagements for spring, the 
conditions being immediate shipmient of 
the goods to take advantage of low water 
freights before caval navigation closes, 
an] “dating” ahead, say from February 1st 
to March 1st. Somesellers have met them 
on these terms, and a number of. such 
transactions have been recorded; but the 
business has not reached the dimensions 
usually attained at this time of the year. 
The tone of the market for domestics is 
generally unchanged, but there are still 
indications of sellers in some quarters 
growing weary of waiting for the activity 
which does not develop. This has been 
accentuated during the week by lower 
prices in some makes of 4-4 bleached shirt- 
ings, and in such cottons as camlet jeans, 


chai cottonades and Southern plaids. 
aa are jnst now operating moder- 


“YThe poi hee for the Eastern markets is 
slow, the China trade not re-ope: until 
next month, while business with South 
America in brown and colored cottons is 
of an intermittent character. For fall 
styles in printed and woven fabrics there 
has been but a piecing-ont business done 
at first hands with the jobbing trade, re- 
lieved by ‘‘ drives” by the H. B. Claflin. 
Company in printed and woven narrow 
dress suitings. A good demand has again 
been recorded for spring ginghams, woven 
wash fabrics, and all wool and worsted 
and cotton warp dress goods, as well as 
for some of the finer printed fabrics, such 
as challies, lawns, mulls, etc. In both 
woven wash fabrics and wool and worsted 
dress goods, some agents report progress 
good enough to warrant as =ibdoxeel 
of certain styles more heavily under or- 
ders than the general tun. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE beg to tender our heartiest thanks to 
ave yh number of our old subscribers 
for their Eindness in sending us new sub- 
scribers and for the efforts made by them to 
extend the circulation of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Our regular subscribers, as usual, 
generally pena as for from two to five years, 
thus saving several dollars on their sub- 
scriptions. The club rates given below will 
be found to be very liberal and comprehen 
sive. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months..... $ %5| Six months........ $1 50, 
Four months...... 1 00| One year........... 300 
CLUB RATES. 

5 00 

5 00 

7 0 

7 0 

. 850 
. 850 
.. 1000 
10 00 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cent-, 





A SYLLOGISM. 
pecner {to oth ne logical form What is a syllogism?” 


of e argumen a] = 
sisting of three proposi ons namely, 
minor senses ae en ree! ion.” 
“Give an example.” 
re blood is the secret of beauty. Ayer’s 
Ayer’s a makes the o cneres of beauty.” 
a Both tagicaliy ead medically.”—Adr. 


,BEECHAM’s PILLS cure » Bilious and Nervous ills,— 








{tr ante call the ot - 
ers to the ad F, in ATE LOAN oy 
Mr. E. B. Chandler, of San 10, Texas, whom we 
have wh for y years and who has unusual 
Sod at deere loans Teal — 
and at a good ra terest. Rhere are sections 
“5 = better facilities for making. 
ticularly tru & the v of aon oO. Mir, 
our readers secured as a p~—Sng 


rs many 
ment bo. 
always Gell nd, upon which interest and principal have 





_VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—" Best & Goes Farthest.” 


' GEN. PUTNAM SPOON. 














pK FN Nt No, 6 nSstober. oe intent me New 
Ha! 


Hob 
Constable K3 Co 


LYONS SILKS, 


Moire Antique raye and faconne, 
Brocades, Pompadour, 
and Louis XVI. 

Satin and Faille Stripes. 
Corded Bengalines, Veloutine, 
White Brocaded Satins, 

Rich Faille, Veloutine and Satin, 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Brocaded and Metal Effects. 
Mousseline de Soie, 
Crenadine, Crepe and Caze, 
For Evening Wear ard Bridesmaids’ D: esses: 


‘LYONS COLORED VELVETS. 
Proadeoory A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


(This Week.) 
We offer a great assortment of 


IMPORTED WHOLE CARPETS, 


in large sizes. 
a full line of 


ROYAL WILTONS 
AXMINSTERS 


be sold at about 
THE PRICE oF. aN ORDINARY VELVET 


OIL CLOTHS. 


A large quantity of Remnan Heavy Sheets, 4, 6 
‘ and yards Side. toe closed out 


UPHOLSTERY. 


$100,000 worth Fersitare Coverings, Hangings, 
AT LOWEST PRICES’ IN THE CITY. 
CHENILLE AND LACE CURTAINS 
in the latest designs and in ali the leading makes 
AT SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES. 


FURNITURE. 


Desteg, the Summer we have upholstered som 
elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive yh — 
which we will close out at prices far below chat 














c or first-class work elsewhere. 

pure Tr cove! from us can nave 
their furniture re-upholstered and covered in che 
best manner at moderate charges. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STs. 


& Prices of “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Mich Fence for Lawns, Be Seseeeerion, Farms. x 
. write HARTMAN M’PF’G Co., Beaver F; 








‘| DRESS GOODS, 
NEW SHIPMENTS. 


A special exhibit of late importations of 
Dress Goods will be made on Monday. 

The November novelties show many new 
ideas in weaving, style and color: 

Winter- tt Orepon in rare shades; 
heavy ribbed Be‘ford Gord; Poplin Plaids 
in brilliant colorings; Scotch “Invisible” 
Plaids with knots of be bright colored silk. 

New and elegant designs in Printed Oash- 
mere, Alsatian Satin-Striped De Imine and 
printed Bedford Oord—for tea gowns, eto. 

For. out-door wear, fresh importations of 
Trish Frieze and Aberdeen Homespun. 

Increased varieties in Bengaline. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R.H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
. A 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeoeComber’s Army and en = Shoes 
only perfect walk 
wr tebe tee City, Sansitie: or Mon cntatn w 
robe com pine wi without MeCOMBEI miking, Hi 
and Parlor Shoes and pers. 
Sanadaiieh ane pamphlet sent free to all unable to call. 








ase. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 Enet 10th Street. New Vork City. 





Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem pera- 


ture BSokiby yt pe Hcipalci ties. 
Iliustrated mailed free - aypileation to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC C0., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 














O’NEILL’S, 


IMPORTERS 


AND RETAILERS, 





SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 21st Sts., N Y. 


Rich Mitlinery, Dry Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hostery, Laces, Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 
tains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 


Special: Notice. 


SUSE SS Sar lied 
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Jusurauce. 
INSURANCE, NOT INVESTMENT. 


THE enormous increase in the volume 
of business done in life insurance (not- 
withstanding the decrease in the number 
of companies) since 1869, particularly 
since 1879, and most particularly since 
1884, has been mainly due, after allowing 
for the growth of population and business, 
to the putting forward of the “ invest- 
ment” feature or view. In this country, 
as ‘is well known, personal solicitation 
does the work, while in Great Britain the 
custom has been to wait dignifiedly for 
the public to come forward and make 
** proposals,” this being the English term 
for what are here called “ applications”; 
hence the striking contrast in the develop- 
ment of the business in the two countries. 
In property insurance the solicitor’s work 
is to supply technical information, look 
after the renewal dates and other details, 
and commonly (as things are) to push down 
the rates; he finds his way smoothed for 
him in advance and himself welcomed, for 
men expect, as a thing of course, to in- 
sure their property. In life insurance, 
the solicitor has had to appeal to 
more unselfish motives and to what 
seemed a more remote contingency, and 
to push men up the hill of duty; inevita- 
bly, he has rarely found himself welcome 
or the door ajar, and has had a hard road 
to travel. Hence, the successful workers 
have not always been those having the 
best knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of life insurance, and thoso who do 
not find a sensitive conscience a thing 
that “‘ beggars every man that keeps it”; 
more often they have been those having 
the tact and other indefinable qualities 
which impress men and move them to do 
things counter to inclination. Plainly, 
putting the “investment” feature in the 
foreground altered the situation radically, 
amounting to a new departure. ‘lo use 
the expression of a solicitor attached to 
one of the most driving companies, ** We 
don’t talk that way now,” meaning by 
‘*that way” the old appeal to unselfish 
motives, Of course, nobody has ventured 
to sug.est that mouey can yield larger re- 
turns, except in case of the early aying, 
than comes through successful busi- 
ness; but the chances against success 
in business are urged, very justly 
and, therefore, very properly; and it 
is argued that the proposed yolicy 
will unquestionably surpuss, mm poimt of 
safety and yield, any pure investment 
which either rich or poor can make. In 
substance the solicuior says: ** My dear. 
sir, there is an investment, safe and prof- 
itable beyond comparison, and with 1t we 
combine protecticn for your family, with- 
out increase in price.” So, now, his task 
is to fight it out on this line, discounting 
the esamates of rivals and conveying tue 
impression that theirs are estimaves im the 
loosest sense, while his are practicaily cer- 
tainty. ‘Lhe phraseology used has gradu- 
ally conformed to the suifting of the lines 
of approach, and the terms or the invest- 
meat market, such as ‘“* bona” and ** con- 
sol,” are boriowed. 'I'o test the justice of 
this paraphrase, note the following ex- 
tructs irom advertisements of a certain 
‘state manager,” caphasized by capitals 
and small capitals, and in their tone like 
those from other men and companies: 





‘“*If Life Insurance on any plan, or at any 
price, would be an object 1.0 you; or if an 
investment at better than Savings Lank 
rates would have any attractions ior jou; 
or if you want Insurance or investment, 
give your age at nearest birthday aud write 
two —. 

“How is this for a Company: forty-five 
years in business; assets over ——,”’ etc., etc. 

“For a Policy: Amount, $10,000; premi- 
ums paid in 15 years, $10,305; cash vaiue at 
end of 15 years, $14,503.” 

“ For an Investment: a Bond purchasable 
by installments, with four per cent. inter- 
est guaranteed when paid for, and the bond 
payable immediately in case of death either 
before or after all payments are made.”’ 


Asa natural and intended result, men 
of ampler means than formerly purchase 


| sort—aims. for large policies, for $100,000 


on three to six lives probably yields him 
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more money, and certainly yields him 
more satisfaction and reputation, than if 
scattered over forty or fifty. If the fore- 
going is true, the average amount of policy 
must rise, and we find that it has risen. 
In all companies operating in this State in 
those years,combined, the average amount 
of policy issued was $2,658 in 1869, $2,490 
in 1879, $3,154 in 1889, and $3,081 in 1890; 
in the three largest companies combined, 
it was $3,171 in 1869, $3,250 in 1879, $3,696 
in 1889, and $3,679 in 1890. But this does 
not state the full change, because several 
policies are only written on one life; and 
altho the reports do not give us the data, 
we are warranted in concluding that the 
average taken by each individual has 
propably risen still more. 

To discuss this change in general, or to 
consider the degree of probability with 
estimates for the future can safely be 
tuken, as they are daily offered, upon faith 
in some results already achieved in se- 
lected cases, is foreign to our préSent pur- 
pose; still, we cannot forbear saying that 
pure investment, dissociated from the in- 
surance element, does not exist in life in- 
surance. For if any specially large return 
for money paid in were possible it must 
come from the profits uf business enter- 
prises carried on with that money, or 
(which is the same thing really) from in- 
terest on that loaned out and 
worked in business enterprises. The com- 
panies neither engage directly in such en- 
terprises nor put out money at such risks 
as carry any but current rates of interest. 
‘ Better than bank rates” is a 
promise which is unrealizable. It will be 
found very hard to impeach this state- 
ment: that anybody can invest his money 
for himself at good advantage as 
through life insurance, but that whether 
he will actually do so in practice depends 
upon whether he has the foresight and 
firmness to select good places for money, 


money, 


savings 


as 


and also to rigidly adhere to his process of 
saving, and provided, further, that he does 
not die. All that is said, and justly said, 
in favor of the plaintiff in the threadbare 
case of “life insurance the savings 
bank,” is covered under this statement. 
Observe, that it does not really, altho at a 
casual glance it may seem to do so, argue 
counter to the value of life insurance. 
For, admitting the e ry 0 sa which ore 
the rule, 


vs. 


save and kee > on saving, ‘unless he has 
put himself under some bond to do so, and 
nobody has any guaranty of living. 

That is, we come back to the insurance 
element, which—as cannot be too distinct- 
can never be omitted from 
without perverting it. The early 
enormous returns for their 


estates,and in loose every-day phraseolo- 


ly understood— 
the case 
dying secure 


gy a policy which thus results is said to 


be ‘fa good investment”; but this is pure 
insurance. It has long been a habit of so- 


licitors to use as a canvassing document a 
the lives of 
men large in the pecuniary and business 


list of large insurances on 
sense, and the argument is a good one; yet 
if any one of these men were asked to give 
his reason for ‘insuring, he would say that 
he thought it extremely prudent to make 
a definite provision 
tingencies of and that, 
than all he wanted insurance—he 
would put the investment feature last, if 
he mentioned it at all. 

The sources of surplus in life insurance 
can’ be only three : lower (i. e., slower) 
mortality than according to the tables, 
higher interest realized than assumed, and 
lower expense than “loaded” into the 
premiums ; but this means only that the 
actual cost of insurance proves less than 
was assumed for safety—it does not go to 
that there can be any investment, 
strictly speaking, in life insurance. There 
used to be also large profits (alleged) from 
lapses,‘now reduced almost to zero by leg- 
islation and competition; yet there remains 
the special-contract form known as Ton- 
tine, under which, it must be admitted, 
the bulk of the enormous advance in busi- 
ness has been obtained. Under this—by a 
sort of reversal of the principle that the 
early dying throw their burden upon the 
survivors—the early departing yield a gain 
to the survivors. To discuss this is not our 
present purpose. But life insurance is 
good enough, and always will be good 


secure from all con- 
business, more 


else, 


show 








enough, to stand upon its own ms 
without varnish, or exaggeration, or at- 
tempt to make it palatable by calling or 
painting it what it is not, or putting it 
upon any ground of wrong motives. 

>- 


“ACTUAL RESULTS.” 
WE find in the London Review some de- 











tails of two very old policies in the Mutual | 


Life of New York and the Equitable of 
London. 
latter, in November of 1841, for £5,000, 
paying a single premium of £2,310 Lls, 
which was a commutation once for all of 


One man at 27 insured in the | 


the equivalent annual premium of £125 2s; | 


he died in May of 1890, and the policy 
was settled at £14,625. 
insured in the Mutual for $5,000, in Febru- 
ary of 1843, paying $102 annually, and 
$4,998 total: he died in September last, 
and the policy was settled at $14,686. As 
the Review remarks, each of these was 
practically trebled, and under very differ- 
ent circumstances. The Equitable pays no 
commissions, realizes moderate interest, 
and prides itself on an expense rate of less 
than seven per cent. of premiums; the 
Mutual gets higher interest and spends 
more money, but its assets are $152,922,- 
310, against $21,111,205 in the Equitable. 
When we compare the rate of return in 
these two cases, we find that the Equitable 
policy brought $6.33 per dollar of premium, 
and the Mutual policy brought $2.93; but 
the premiums in the former were paid at 
once in advance, and in the latter in install- 
ments. The Review remarks that ‘‘in an 
age of prospectuses, estimates, and can- 

vassing on and discounting the fature, it 
is of great value to bring solid lumps of 
facts such as these to the surface; that they 
are golden facts makes them not the less 
welcome, and the double testimony from 
two widely separated institutions is of in- 
estimable value to the advocates of the 
system of life assurance generally.” 
Granted:, yet if the inference intended 
ordinarily in the contrasting of ‘‘ actual 
results” were sound it might appear that 
Americans ought to forthwith send ** pro- 
posals ” to the Equitable. We would not 
be understood as advising that course, but 
rather as suggesting the danger of draw- 
ing general conclusions from a few isolated 
cases of fact. 


> 
INSURANCE NOTE. 


THE appointment of Mr. George M. Coit 
to the position of Assistant Manager of the 
Royal Insurance Co. is one upon which 
both parties may be congratulated. Mr. 
Coit has had a long and faithful experi- 
ence, having been Secretary of the Hart- 
ford Fire from 1864 to 1869, and since the 
latter year one of the representatives of 
that company in the metropolitan district; 
he was also President of the New York 
Board of Fire Undrwriters in 1888 and 
1889. 








INSURANCE. 
Isl. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


40 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
perticnate in distributions of surplus. 
ss. non-forfeiture applies to “all policies and 
contains the most li fea’ ever before offered. 
Examine its merits oefore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY &. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Phebe es eee a a 








on,ese, 530 14 


LIFE R own 
sued at the old life rate premiu 
Annual Cash distributions a: are paid upon all pol- 


icies. 

Eve policy has indorsed thereon the cash surre 
der an xt y the Massach values to. — the insured 
is entities acta, assachusetts Statu 


and values for any sent on 
Bas | a Ry ¥ age 


BEng E a7 "URNS vissy 


REE a. Sec, 


|. A POLICY HOLDER'S QUESTION. 


Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson, 
Attorneys-nt-Law. ; 
Equitable 


Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


George Hoadly, 


Edward Lauterbach, Edgar M. Johnson, 
William N. hee, Bm, Adler. 
OcT. 12, 1899. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
GENTLEMEN: 346 Broadway, City. 


Will you kindly inform me to what benefits I am 
entitled in dollars and cents under the stipulation of 


| Tontine policy No. 123,229, issued upon my life, the 


The other, at 25. | 





TE ENDOWMENT policies are is- | 





Tontine period of which expires on the 1th Decem- 
Ler, next, so that I may be enabled to exercise the op- 
tions conferred upon me by the stipulations thereof? 
Yours very truly, 
EDGAR M. JOHNSON, 


2. A Life Insurance Company's 
Answer. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


William H. Beers, President. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14, 1391, 
Edgar M. Johnson, Esgq., 
120 Broadway; New York City, 
; Renumber 123,229, Johnson. 
DEAR SIR: 


Your favor of the 10th inst., asking to what benefits 
you are entitled under the above policy at the expira- 
tion of the Tontine period on the Lith of December 
next, was duly received and contents noted. In reply 
we would say that policy No. 123,229, issued by the New 
York Life Insurance Company on your life on the 
lith December, 1876, for $5,000, was on the Ordinary 
Life table, 15-year Tontine, with annual premium, 
$156.50. It has consequently cost you during the Ton- 
tine period $2,247.50, and one of the optional benefits at 
maturity is to surrender the policy to the Company 
for $2,290.65 in cash, leaving the net cash cost of fif- 
teen years’ insurance for $5,000 only $56.85, or less than 
76 cents per $1,000 annually. 


If the insurance and investment elements 


involved in the policy are separated, the ac- 
count will stand thus: 





Annual Premium paid, - ~- $156 50 
Annual cost, $5, rash term insur- 

ance, - - __ 8 65 
Balance of annual premium ia- 

vested, - - - = $58 85 
Cash value of policy, - - $2,290 65 


To produce this value would require $58.85 to be in- 
vested annually for fifteen years at over 11 per cent. 
compound interest. 

The surplus accumulated on this policy during the 
fifteen years it has been in force is $1,035, which is 
equal to over 4 per cent. of all premiums paid. This 
surplus may now be withdrawn in cash, and the policy 
continued for the original amount, with original an- 
nual premium; or this surplus may be applied toward 
the payment of future premiums as follows: The an- 
nual premium due Lith December may be paid out of 
the surplus in full, and the balance of the surplus con- 
verted into a permanent annual reduction of $78.23 of 
the subsequent premiums payable upon the policy, or 
the total value of both policy and surplus, namely, 
$2,290.65, may be converted into an amnuity or into 
paid-up insurance. The annuity would be $204.44 an- 
nually for the remainder of your life, and the paid-up 
policy $4,350, payable at your death, the one being 
greater than the annual premiums paid during the 
last fifteen years, and the other nearly equal to the 
face of the policy. 

It is also to be said that in case of your death before 
lith December, 181, the company will pay your estate 
the amount of the original policy. 

We enclose for your further information a slip giv- 
ing a statement of the benefits separately. 

Congratulating you on the satisfactory result of 
your insurance as herein shown, and awaiting your 
selection of benefits, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
WM. H. BEERS, President. 
Per Chas. C. Whitney. 


3. A Policy Holder's Satisfaction. 
Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


George Hoadly, 
Edward Lauterbach, Edgar M. Johnson, 
William N. Coben, ___ Louis Adler. 


OCTOBER 21, 18°1. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, €sq., 
PRES'T NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO., 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, CITY. 


MY DEAR SIR: 

I am in receipt of your favor of October Mth in ref- 
erence to my Tontine policy No. 123,229. I must say 
that the results are more than anticipated, and only 
show me that the business of your Company has been 
in the past, and I know it will be in the future, man- 
aged with first-class ability. 

In accordance with the provisions of my policy, I 
elect to take on the llth December next the sum of 
$2,290.65 in cash and surrender the policy for cancella- 
tion to the Company. 

Thanking you for your personal kindness and cour- 
tesy, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
EDGAR M, aes: 





Pel - 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


IS OLD ENOUGH to have passed 
the experimental stage; for it has been in 
business continuously for more than 


FORTY YEARS; 


IS LARGE ENOUGH to warrant 
the perpetuity of its business and the 
economical administration of its affairs 
without the necessity of taking unusual 
risks in its investments; for it has solid 


assets of 
$10,000,000. 


IT IS STRONG ENOUGH to make 
certain the payment of all claims; for its 
property is invested in home securities 
and is so conservatively valued that it has 
for many years paid about 


6 Per cent. Interest. 
IT IS CAREFUL ENOUGH to in- 
sure its members good results; for it does 
its business only in the healthful portions 
of the UNITED STATES. 


It is old enough, large enough, strong 
enough to give everything desirable in 
Life Insurance, and it is careful enough in 
its Insurance and Investment Departments 
to make sure of the best results attainable 
in the business. 


J. B. BUNCE, President. 


J. ™M. Sag Hi Vice-President. 
- H. LAWRENCE, Socagtary. 


OFFICE OF THE: 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890, 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SQMMNE .. MD. ise é ictigtss didide bea divin 


$3,829.331 19 


Total Marine Premiums................. $5,187,152 35 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, » ie 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890................ $3,792,974 46 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 





The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks?..... $7,599,315 00 
2,266,000 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cangeled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premi of the C y for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
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ary. 
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INCORPORATED -_ 


ww50 - 


© 
NEW YORK. _ 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 





Assets, .. ; ° 


$119,243,744.47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided nomaged over 


4 per cent. Reserve, . 


Income, ; ; ‘ 


New Assurance written in eek 


Outstanding Assurance, 


$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 








The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 








Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 





MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May, 1851. 
CAPITAL, , $200, 000 
HOME OF OFFICE, 
_\20 Market Square, 
4Providence, R. I. 
President, 


Pie / WM. T. BARTON. 
i a Secretary, 
WM. P. GOODWIN. 


This Company issues 













1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
1888. 1889, 1890, 
w ritten poten °° 96,385,088 50 88,463,625 00 = #11,955,157 00 
Insurance in 
force Dec. 31st.25,455,249 00 49 00 20,400,500 00 35,895,46 25 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 

“Ee \ WHEL WHORE Asiatan Secret 

"WM. T. STAND N, Actuary. oF 


of LIFE INSURANCE 
are ethe © CONTINUA BLE WERE POLICY which = aves 





to the insu the greatest possible amount 
emanity fn in nthe event of death, & att the lowest 


le 

Can ‘OME EPOLICY ICY which em ich, embraces every a, Naluable fea- 
Fe < investmen: rhich in ‘the 
used as SPE "MOAN 


ogee Ee Eat 








Safety Fund Policies. | 





WASHINGT ON! 


Life 


Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - Over $11,000,000 


The assets of the Washington contain the largest 
eee of Boma, nd and Mo Investments of any 
jasurance country, and the 











vestment policy. a 


E. S. FRENCH, 2 a ean 


21 Cortlandt 'st., New York City. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he wonld lik 
the paper sent 











THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . . ° ° ° 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° ° 

— other rene seer apiage 
Receipts from. all sources, e ; e 7 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . . 
Risks assumed, 


. * . . 


Risks in force, . e - . ° 


$136,668,368 00 
505, 


Lr ae . . 359 82 

. . ° ° ° 9,981,233 38 
te . 34,978,778 69 
ee he - 16,973,200 05 
49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mo 


Loans, ° ‘ ‘ 


$76,529,231 72 


United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° - 61,311,631 54 


—— on Collateral Securities, . 
in Banks and 


Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 


8.624.400 00 
3,556,441 59 


Seneees accrved, Premiums deferred, etc., . ‘ ° ray, * 183,256 35 


$147, 154, 961 20 


¥ have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, . 


In Receipts, . . 
In P aed to Policy-holders, . 
In as . ° ° e e 
In Risks in force, . ‘ ° ° 


- 23,745 policies, 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


4,611 policies, 





, c s s 

Year. Pa pa... FA Poly Holders. Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . ..$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19. . .$19,095,318 = .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,208... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67... 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 aS 23°} 19 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 


1888... 103,214,261... 
1889... 151,602,483... 
1890... 160,985,986... 
New York, January 28th, 1891. 


482,125,184... 
565,949,934... 
638,226,865... 


14,727,550 22... 
15,200,608 38... 
16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147, 


26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
31,119,019 62.. 136,401.3828 02 
154,961 20 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


| Ottver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Situ. 
Rosert OLYPHANT. 
| Grorce F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON. 
UDLEY OLCOTT. 


Samuge. E, Sproutts, 
Lucivs Rosinson, 
Samuet D. Bascock. 
Grorce S, Cor. 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy. 
somme C, Hoipen. 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
Cuaries R. Henperson. 
Georce Buss. 
Rurus W. PeckHam,. 

- Hopart Herrick, 

m. P. Dixon. 


THeopore Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock. 
Preston B, PLums, 
Stuyvesant Fisn. 
Aucustus D, JUILLIAke, 
Cuarves E, Mitrer, 


ERMANN C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe tr. | Ropert A. Granniss. W. Hustep. 


uitien T. Davis, 
OBERT SEWELL. 


ALEXANDER H, Rice. 
Lewis May. 


Henry H, Rocers, 
Jno. W. AvcHINCLoss, 


/ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRanniss, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PrResioenr. 


WALTER R,. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


ISAA CF. 


LCYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREI ERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’ y- 


ARCHIBAL D N. WATERHOU SE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LED. F. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 





A., Actuary 
ARL BS B. PERRY , 2d Assistant Actuary. 


ig arama Cc ROMWEL ra Tee, 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Tr 


easure’ 
EDWARD P. “HOL DEN, Assistant C: ~ 





WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


VILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 





WILLIAM W., RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors: 


GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON. M.D. _E. J. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1891. 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), ~$008.339 74 


Cash surrender values stated in every icy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-For armed law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 








Cash Capital....................- $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

MOPCY}, CBC... 2c cccecccccsccevecens 2,985,328 79 
Net’Surplus.................000005 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Gross AsseCts...... 06.0... .cccceeee 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, 

WM. A. HOLMAN, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 


Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department, 
tm. 


Chicago, 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
D. B. teams caer mim Pacific Coast Department, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 


Ass’t Sec’ ys, 


MARSH. M.D. 





GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1 


Semi-Annual Statement rom l[st., 1891. 





CASH f Dg, |} rere $500, 0 2 98 
Reserve for Re-insurance.. ......... 1, 420.7 36 
Reserve for all other liabilities...... 7892 Os 
Se Cs batncsccoccunpvvapascsies | F85:577 Fi 4: 
IEE crinnsanutaciavepsoarintess 82,622 $2,622,480 8: 85 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 


tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, 
PETER NOTMAN, ‘President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice- rh sident 
GEO. C, HOWE, Sec. CHA . H. POST, Asst. Sec. 





J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F, B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 








menry.7inet ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash compel. aabvedeued ov aid aii ote claims goa % z 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 455,708 82 
TOTAL ASSETS, 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President, 


January ist, 1801.......$2,980,396 07 QG 
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Ol and Young, 


THE BROKEN BLADE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


‘* Put down thy sword!” said Pain. 
‘Lo, my keen blade can smite through 
sinew and nerve! 
Follow me captive, at my bidding serve, 
And spare the conflict vain.”’ 


‘“‘ Nay, sword in hand I fall,— 
If fall I must, for surely might it be 
That I should wrest thy secret strength 
from thee, 
Dare I but venture all!” 


All night the battle swayed; 
But when the dark to daylight grew again 
The Man went forth a conquerer, while 
Pain 
Followed with broken blade. 
Boston, MAss. 
o 


A WEDDING IN DOOLY DISTRICT. 


BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 








¥. 

How many uew calico frocks were got- 
ten out on the next morning ready to be 
put on, Jim Slater perhaps could have 
guessed nearer than anybody else. The 
Captain, noticing that Patsy seemed quite 
down-hearted, chatted with her as pleas- 
antly as he could, for a while putting her 
back into cheerful mood, 

* It’s all right, Patsy,” he whispered, as 
he rose to go to his horse standing, at the 
gate. He did not tell her whither he was 
going: but in less thanan hour he and 
Miss Lynch were in particularly intimate 
conversation. When he had announced 
the intention of his visit she scrutinized 
him for several moments, then said: 

**T won't deny I been a-thinking about 
you, Mr. Davison, from what you said to 
me, and your and Jeems Slater’s hints to 
me and the rest of the family; but to be 
honest with you, I've done it to satisfy 
Pap more than my own self; and my con- 
clusions ’'ve come to, I don't want you, 
and couldn't be injuced in no ways; and 
my advice 1s to you to go and marry Patsy 
Hammick; the quicker it’s done the bet- 
ter.” 

His face showed instant disgust and ap- 
prehension. 

‘** Do you suppose, Miss Em’line, that I'd 
marry that foolish thing, that hasn’t sense 
enough to—to”— 

“Til tinish your words—to know what 
she was about when you were trying to 
make her believe you wanted her, and she 
believed you. I've got not another single 
word to say to you, Mr. Davison, except- 
ing that if you have fooled that poor girl 
intentual, you ought to do what you 
promised, and if you won't jest so, you 
ought to be made to, 
horse.” 


Yonder’s your 


She flirted herself away, and he imme- 
diately left the house. He knew that the 
sands beneath his feet were shifting away. 
Remounting his horse, he rode to the 
Courtuouse, and did not return till the 
next day, accompanied by the merchant 
with whom he had been negotiating and 
to whom he disposed of his stock, one- 
half for cash, the remaining money to be 
paid in twenty days. 

That night Mrs. Hammick was taken 
quite sick. Next morning after quite an 
affectionate talk with Patsy, Davison said 
that he must go to town, and that he 
would return at least in two or three days. 
He kissed her at parting, saying as before: 
*It'sall right, Patsy.” And he gave her 
ten dollars, which was many times more 
than .all the money that ever was in her 
hands Something of a pain not entirely 
of his ‘own touched his heart, as, after 
mounting his horse, he turned his head and 
noticed how yearning was the look which 
he believed was to be the last to be 
bestowed by her upon himself. 

The case of Mrs. Hammick grew worse 
constantly. Two days after Davison’s de- 
parture, Patsy, borne upon her father’s 
nag uf all work, went to the Lynches, say- 
ing that her mother was very sick, and 
wanted Miss Emeline, if she could, to 
please come there soon as possible. Put- 
ting ina bundle a few possibly needed 
things, Miss Lynch set out at once with 
the messenger. Patsy’sincessant weeping 
made her hasten her gait. All she could 





learn by questionings of her was that the 
doctor said it was a bad case of fever, and 
he was afraid she wouldn’t get over it. 
The eye of experience at once detected that 
the sickness was unto death. 
words of salutation the visitor said: 

**Missis Hammick, is anything on your 
mind you want to say to me?” 

‘*Yes, Em’line, honey, when you git 
rested good, and we has a chance.” 

‘*Tell me now, my dear friend. You'd 
better. I’m not at all tired. Mr. Ham- 
mick,” she continued, turning to him, 
‘* you and the rest please go out for a little 
while. Ill do whatever’s wanted in 
here.” 

When they had retired, drawing one hand 
from beneath the coverlet, and raising it, 
the invalid said: 

‘**Em’line, my mind have been pestered 
about Patsy, poor child, that you know 
how weakly she’s always been. I want 
to talk to you little bit about her if you're 
willin’, and [ has the strength.” 

‘** Certainly, Missis Hammick; talk per- 
fect free, and I promise to try to do what- 
ever you want done.” 

* Thanky, ohthanky, Em’line. I knowed 
not who, under the good Lord, to turn to 
but you.” 

The few words were enough. She la- 
bored so painfully that her friend, taking 
down from her face the withered hand, 
pressed it softly and said: 

** That'll do—that'll do; I think I under- 
stand the case; and as God lives in Heaven, 
I'll do all I can for Patsy.” 

**Bless his holy name! 
feel so happy, I—1”— 

Then she sunk into sleep. 

It was a mercy that Miss Lynch came. 
The house was full of those none of whom 
knew what to do; the husband sympa- 
thetic in looks, as if he had been the ten- 
derest of his kind, the other children and 
children-in-law all in one another’s way. 
Miss Lynch moved among and put them 
aside, as if they had been chairs or stools. 
That night, calling all to her bedside, the 
mother told them that she had given Patsy 
to Miss Lynch. At sunrise she died. 
Patsy then throwing herself upon the bed, 
cried piteously: 

**Oh, Ma, I didn’t tell you "— 

‘* Hush!” said Miss Lynch, seizing her 
arm and lifting her from the bed. ‘It 
was well for the poor soul you didn’t. Go 
and wash your face, and comb your hair, 
and tie some of your things in a hank’chief, 
and be ready time I'm done laying her 
out, to go on back with me home.” 

Nobody objected to the bequest. After 
the funeral Miss Lynch obtained from 
Hammick, in the presence of witnesses, his 
solemn relinquishment of all claims to 
Patsy; and when they were at home, made 
her sit down by her side, and then de- 
manded, in the name of the mother who 
was dead, and who, as she said, was in 
Heaven and hearing every word that was 
said, to be told the whole truth about her 
and Davison. Patsy did her best to open 
her whole heart. The questioner believed 
that she saw into it as into her own. 

** That'll do,” she said, rising, and snuf- 
fing loudly through her nostrils; “ if they 
is any law in the land for such as that, I'll 
make that man marry you, sure enough; 
and if they ain't, [ll make him sorry 


Oh, Em line! I 


| somehow for the day he ever laid eyes on 
| you, 


I'm going to town to-morrow.” 

This feeling of motherhood, in the child- 
less as in the bearer of many children! 
How benignant of the Creator in impart- 
ing it to every female! The little child 
dresses and fondles her doll, whether of 
porcelain or of rags, undresses, lays in the 
cradle, and rocks to sleep. These are the 
earliest prophecies of motherhood and, 
being without selfishness, are perhaps 
sweeter than fulfillment even the most fe- 
licitous. The maid, past the time of love 
and its fruiting, adopts somebody or some- 
thing on which to shed maternal love that 
can never be entirely objectless. Emeline 
Lynch, feeling for the first time in all her 
life that she was destined not to marry, 
accepted from the arms of her dying friend 
one who else must become an outcast, and 
already the sense of motherhood was felt 
by her to be like it would have been had 
the adopted in infancy depended upon her 
breast. Feeling for the girl’s weakness a 
contempt without limit, in her dead moth- 





After brief | 








er’s place, she conceived a dire hatred for 
him who had outraged it. In the breast of 
the new mother were none of the shame 
nor the remorse which, however undefina- 
ble or undeserved, might have been in 
the one who had died; therefore resent- 
ment was more fierce in the triple sense of 
innocence, superiority, and security from 
personal taint. The last infirmity of vir- 
tue is temptation to indulge pride, which 
of all, because of extremest difficulties in 
its curing, is perhaps the most to be 
shunned. 
Fie 

The collapse of extravagant,unreasoning 
favoritism is generally as rapid as its rise. 
The jeerings of those who had voted 
against Davison stimulated inquiries 


| which, before the election, were unheed- 


ed. Yet people were less concerned about 
the time and circumstances of the Cap- 
tain’s military exploit, than ashamed of 
themselves for making so much ado about 
the killing of one Indian, when there was 
not another, even a friendly, within two 
hundred miles. They must rid themselves 
of some of the shame and throw it upon 
Davison, who, but only at the last, had 
shown himself unworthy of their support. 
Tom Kemp, one of his most ardent back- 
ers, made so purely for the heroic fighting 
qualities of his candidate, on the very 
night of the election, expressed his dis- 
gust. 

**’Stid °o knockin’ Jim Slater down, and 
stompin’ him for his imp’dent, he hacked 
like a whipped hound, which go to show 
that if he ever kill’t a Injun he shot him 
in the back. As longas I live I'll be sorry 
I voted for him.” 

**Tt look like, Tom,” said the sheriff; ‘‘it 
were ruther a big hullaberloo about one 
single lone po’ Injun; don’t you think so?” 

**I do, Mr. Backus; blamed if I don’t. 
I'm agoin’ to take one more drink, and 
then I’m agoing home.” 

The member elect remained in town and 
studied the changing phase of public opin- 
ion. Early one morning, taking Backus 
far aside, after speaking at some length 
upon present conditions, he asked for coun- 
sel. Backus, for several moments, ap- 
peared to be reflecting gravely on what 
answer he should make. At length he 
said: 

**Cap’n Davison, as Jim Slater say that 
were your name you was knew by where 
you come from, you has ast my advices, 
and I’m agoin’ to give ’em, honest, squar’. 
They is beginnin’ to be some talk, 
and some dissat’faction about the way 
you got elected; an’ people has been 
a-askin’ of theirselves, and a-askin’ o’ Jim, 
where you come from for cert’n and where, 
an’ when, an’ how you come to kill that 
Injun, and Jim say he know nothin’ about 
it, an’ he say he’s done with you an’ the 
Injun; to boot, But what's a-hurtin’ you 
the worst, the wimming has begun to turn 
ag’inst you, which you know they was the 
mainest backers you had from the stump. 
The talk is that some o’ them young wim- 
ming in Dooly, not countin’ in widders, 
has been ruther trifled with by you, along 
o’ Jim in your name, which my expe’unce 
is that’s one o’ the danjousest things for a 
feller to let hisself git caught at, an’ run 
the resk of gittin’ his brains knocked out 
with a stick, or his back took with a cow- 
hide, or a hole made through him with a 
shotgun, era rifle, make no odds which, 
as to that; er, if not that, then sued for 
britch o’ married contract,and a verdi’t for 
big damage, an’ not able to ‘spon, an’ then 
took with a ca-sa,* and not be able to give 
secnority, bein’ of ruther a stranger in the 
county, when”— 

He paused momentarily, and looked in 
the direction of the place where the jail 
stood. Noticing the abject terror of the 
man, he proceeded: 

**Course, in seeh a case, a feller can 
take benefit o’ the Insolvent law; that is, 
if he can prove they ain’t no fraud in the 
showin’ he make o’ what prop’ty he have; 
but no man that think much of hisself 
love er want to do sechas that. Now, 
Cap’n Davison, I has heerd it hinted about 
that some people believes that you has 
actuil give your word to Patsy Hammick; 
an, ef so be, an’ you don’t stand up to it, 
they is obleeged to be some trouble o’ 


* Abbreviation of Capias ad Satisfaciendum, a writ 
directing the sheriff to seize the person of the debtor. 











some sort. Them is plain people down 
there in Dooly deestrick; but they’ve got 
cha-recter, and they’ve got the sperrit, 
special when their wimming is in the case, 
They ain’t not so very much in Squire 
Jeffy Hammick; but Missis Hammick, 
that the poor woman is dead and buried, 
but I have heerd many and many a per. 
son down there say, male and female— 
I’ve heerd ’em say that, to their opinions, 
she were the very hardest workin’ and 
the best Christon woman that went to 
Long Creek meetin’-house; and that girl, 
which everybody say she were a ruther 
weakly kind of a girl, which makes sech 
as that go to hurt people’s feelin’s worse’n 
if she’d a-been better able to take keer of 
herself. I’m told Missis Hammick on her 
dyin’ bed give Patsy to Miss Em’line 
Lynch, and Miss Em’line have adopped 
her out and out. You may know much 
about Miss Em’line Lynch as whut I do. 
If you don’t, [ll simply say that if J wus 
to git in a scrape o’ that sort, I’d soon have 
any six men ag’inst me in Dooly deestrick 
as Miss Em’line Lynch, ’ithout I could 
compermise the case—splendid fine woman 
tho she be. Ahem!” 

They parted. Davison went immedi- 
ately to his debtor, and proposed to dis- 
count at twenty per cent. for cash the 
promissory note given for his goods. The 
proposal was accepted on allowance of 
three days for raising the money. Thence 
he repaired to his boarding-house near an 
edge of the village and there remained 
until he was called for later in the day. 


VII. 


Early that morning Miss Lynch said to 
her adopted: 

‘* Patsy, my child, I’m going to town to- 
day on some business. I hope you ain't 
going to be too lonesome with jes yourself 
and Pap—won’t you try not, honey?” 

**Yes’m, I won’t be too lonesome. I'll 
be sewin’ most o’ the time.” 

‘*That’s a good girl.” 

Taking the family gig and a small Negro 
boy along, she drove to town, and alighted 
at the house of the sheriff. Delaying only 
to say and heara few words of greeting 
with Mrs. Backus she walked to the pub- 
lic square where she noticed Backus enter- 
ing his office having just parted with 
Davison. Hasting there, and finding him 
alone, she instantly broke forth: 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Backus, we are all 
well I thank you, Missis Backus say you 
all well, 1 come to see about that man 
Davison that I want him took and made 
marry Patsy Hammick, that now her poor 
mother’s dead and gone, I’ve adopped her 
according to her request, that he promised 
the poor thing to marry her over and over 
again, and not only so, but told her he 
were married to her, making her believe it 
and keep her mouth shut tell he could git 
ready to tell it to her parrents and every- 
body else by and large and if it’s necessary 
for her to swear to it, I'll fetch her here; 
but I'm ready to kiss the book my own 
self, and swear I hain’t nary doubt about 
what she have told me, and she ought to 
be married if she ain’t. Where is he?” 

‘“‘He’s in town somewheres, Miss 
Em’line. I see him come out jes a minute 
ago from Luckett’s store and go on to- 
wards Missis Wade’s where he bode. You 
say he have told the girl he were done 
married to her?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Backus—yes, sir, and 
then he pretend to say some sort 0’ cer’- 
mony, and then he threaten if she tell 
anybody before he get ready, he'll go 
away; and leave her, my Lord! and what's 
the first thing to be did, Mr. Backus? I 
ain’t got time to tell you all that man’s 
meanness. What's the first thing to be 
did? Pap say if any lawing’s to be done I 
better go to Mr. Channell; but I thought 
I'd see you first.” 

‘‘Of course the papers has to be got out 
first, Miss Em’line; and you'll have to 
have a lawyer for that.” 

‘* Come along then,” she said, rising and 
almost rushing out. As soon as she wasin 
the lawyer's office, she exclaimed: “! 
come to see you, Mr. Channell, excuse my 
manners for forgetting to say howdye and 
good-morning and ask how your family 
was a-hoping they’re well ascommon; but 
Pap said go to you if any lawing was t 
be done against that Davison, and 1 
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prought Mr. Backus along to tell you bet- 
ter than I could what's to be did, and then 
I want him put through the whole lenth 
of the law if he don’t marry Patsy of his 
own accords like all” honor’ble people 
does.” 

When he had gotten from her a state- 

ment of facts, he said: 

Unfortunately, Miss Emeline, there is 
uo provision in the law forforcing a man 
to marry against his consent.” 

-« What, Mr. Channell? not after he have 
fooled a young, weakly, ig’nant girl that 
knows nothin’ about law, nor mighty little 
about anything else, and made her believe, 
as the poor thing believe to this day, she 
were married to him accordin’ to the cer’- 
mony he tell her they has where he come 
from. Ain’t they nolaw for sech as that, 
Mr. Channell?” 

“Oh, yes; women thus outraged may 
sue for pecuniary compensation, which in 
acase like this ve no doubt any jury 
would put at a very high figure.” 

+ You mean money? Because, if you do, 
the miser’ble creetur hain’t a tent nor not 
even a fift of what he ought to pay her for 
her—and, and—the good Lord!—that I has 
to have sech a case on my hands that al- 
ways have tried to be a modest female ac- 
cording to the raising my mother give me 
—but, oh, my gracious!” she looked as if 
she wanted to scream. ‘I wish, in my 
heart | wish, I could be a man one time 
and come up with that villion and him 
tellme he never promised to marry Patsy 
Hammick and won’t—I'd make a law for 
him. Well, I want the law put on him 
what it'll beso kind and condescendin’ to 
doin this case. And then if he can’t pay 
up, youand Mr. Backus a-including your 
cost, | want him put in that jail and me 
be his egzecerter till the last dollar, and 
the last cent ”"— 

She stopped, put her hand to her brow, 
and seemed that she felt that she was 
yielding to passion that was not entirely 
becoming. Soon tears came, and remov- 
ing her hand she let them flow, and then, 
in soft, tremulous voice, said: 

* Mr. Channell, and you, Mr. Backus, 
you know what makes me go on this way? 
If you don’t, Pll tell you. Her mother 
were the very salt of the earth, if they is 
any, and I humble believe she’s been, ever 
sence the breath went out her body, have 
she been a-kneelin’ down before the throne 
of God, and a-praying him, not only for 
her poor child she left on my hands, but 
for me, jest me, that I might be strenth- 
ened to do fur her what she need. And 
don’t you know? I got so I do believe I 
love that child, weakly as she is, and peo- 
ple’ll say she’s ruined, that I love her same 
as if she was mine. It ain’t me; because 
I'm one that’s of a hard—that is, I’m one 
that in gener’lit’s been hard to be perfect 
satisfied with them about me, special them 
that’s younger than me besides of being 
females, and my nature have been changed 
to that sence the death of that poor, hard- 
working, humble Christon, that I jest know 
itain’t me, and that it’s nobody but the 
good Lord in Heaven, Fix up your pa- 
pers, Mr. Channell, sech as I have to sign, 
as I want to be getting on back home.” 

When the papers usual in a suit for 
breach of marriage promise had been 
drawn, also copies and the process of the 
court, it was late in the afternoon. Davi- 
son had not appeared on the street since 
morning. Channell, acquainted with the 
understanding between him and _his 
debtor, repaired to the latter and requested 
him to send a messenger saying that he 
was ready to comply with the offer of the 
morning without further delay, as the 
money had come in that evening. 

_ “Til deposit it with you, Mr. Luckett, if 
'ts found to be needed.” 

The action was not unnecessary. 
Davison’s horse stood saddled at the gate, 
ind he was waiting for his supper before 
nounting. His hostess had told him of 
having seen Miss Lynch in town that 
day. Shortly afterward he had gone to 
his room and packed his saddlebags. 
When the horse was brought out, he 
asked for an early supper, saying that he 
Was going to ride down to Squire Ham- 
‘nick's to return the next day. Indeed, he 
had resolved upon flight, making first for 

Augusta where, from the well-known 
credit of Luckett, he did not doubt of be- 


. 


ing enabled to easily discount his paper. 
Immediately after the coming of the mes- 
senger, without suspicion he repaired to 
the store. At his entrance, Backus came 
out of the back room and said, in his calm, 
slow manner: 

‘* Cap’n Davison, beg pardon for inv’rupt- 
in’ you and Mr. Luckett; but I want to 
say a word before him and you begin your 
settlement. Miss Em’line Lynch was in 
town to-day, and she come as next friend, 
I believe the lawyers call it, yes, as next 
friend of Miss Patsy Hammick, which 
she’s under lawful age, as I ’spose you 
might know, and she, that is Miss Em’line, 
do, she want to know if you'll marry the 
said Patsy like you promised.” 

Pale, in abject despair, he answered: 

‘*Mr. Backus, I never promised to marry 
Patsy Hammick, and it can’t be proved I 
did. Everybody knows what a poor, weak- 
ly—Mr. Backus, I can’t marry that girl; 
it’s perfectly impossible.” 

‘That's enough, Cap’n; I got nothin 
more to say about that; but I'll have to 
take charge of you for the time a-bein’, 
and my authority is this writ, a-askin’ ten 
thousand dollars for britch o’ married con- 
tract, and a-callin’ for bail.” 

VIL. 

When told that he whose wife she be- 
lieved herself to be had been imprisoned 
for refusing to acknowledge her. Patsy 
was shocked to a degree that alarmed Miss 
Lynch. Hearing two days afterward that 
he had relented and proposed to marry 
her, she became more happy than ever she 
had been in all her life. Davison had al- 
ready sent in his resignation as member- 
elect of the Legislature, and made to Mr. 
Channell a showing of his effects, which, 
besides his horse and its accouterments, 
amounted to about eight hundred dollars. 
He proposed, on condition of dismissal of 
the suit and release from jail, to marry 
Patsy, give her five hundred dollars, and 
then leave the county. The lawyer ad- 
vised acceptance. So on the next day but 
one Miss Lynch took Patsy into town. 
She and Mrs. Backus made ready the bride 
as well as possible in the brief time al- 
lowed, and seldom one more blushing and 
trembling went forth to meet the bride- 
groom. Miss Lynch trembled also, and 
she whispered to Mrs. Backus that never 
in all her born days had she felt so scared. 

‘*T can’t tell what is make me so, Missus 
Backus; but I’m that trimbly I don’t know 
what to do. If anybody ever did want 
anything over and then be let go back 
home, it’s me. I thes know that if it was 
me myself agoing to get married, I 
wouldn’t be that put out. Ain’t it a pity 
when a woman has to be so anxious to 
have a girl she love like she were her own 
child married to a man she despises, and 
*twern’t ag’inst Scriptur’, she wants him 
dead and in his grave? Please pray for 
me, Missus Backus, if you have time; but 
don’t let anybody know I asks you. Oh, 
my!” 

Accompanied by Mrs. Rackus and two 
of the latter’s women friends, Miss Lynch 
and Patsy reached the church door as the 
sheriff with Davison followed by the 
minister and a dozen or more of others 
came. The bridegroom, pale and haggard, 
raised not his eyes since the moment of 
quitting the jail, even to look at Patsy 
when Miss Lynch led her to where they 
had paused before ascending the steps. 
She looked appealingly into his face and 
did not note the deep aversion with which 
he turned from her. At that moment 
Channell came up to the front with an 
elderly gentleman with whom in the rear 
of the procession he had been chatting in 
subdued tones all the way from the jail. 

‘** Who is that old gentleman with ‘Squire 
Channell? asked several in whispers, and 
none could answer. 

** Wait a moment, please, Mr. Backus,” 
said Channell in aloud voice. *‘ A gentle- 
man who has lately come into town wishes 
to say, before this marriage takes place, a 
few words which it may be important to 
the parties, especially Captain Davison, 
to hear.” 

Davison turned, and at sight of the 
stranger shrinking, retreated until his back 
was against the house, where he stood gaz- 
ing as if at his last avenging judge. 


‘Mr. Sheriff,” said the man, ‘“ you, 





reverend sir,and all who are assembled 


here, I am one of the representatives elect 
of the coming Legislature from the county 
of Decatur. My name is Leverett. For 
the purpose of securing comfortable quar- 
ters during the session, I went to Mil- 
ledgeville in advance, where I met your 
Mr. Anderson who was there with the 
same intent. Hearing him mention the 
circumstances in which one of his col- 
leagues, a Captain Davison, had gained 
his election, and afterward sent in his 
resignation, I was led to suspect that I 
might know that person. So I obtained a 
means of conveyance and reached this vil- 
lage about an hourago. The sight of the 
prisoner has verified my suspicion. His 
name is not Davisun, but Woodson. Two 
years ago, in the county of Gadsden, in 
the territory of Florida, he intermarried 
with the daughter of a man well known to 
myself. Within a few weeks afterward 
his wife, some of his frandulent practices 
having become known to her, separated 
from him. Leaving that county, he came 
to my residence where, knowing that I 
stood under some obligations for assist- 
ance rendered by his father-in-law, with a 
forged letter pretended to be written by 
him, he got from me one hundred dollars; 
and I have heard on very best authority 
that he similarly defrauded several other 
persons in Florida. His wife, within my 
certain knowledge, was living ten days 
ago, and I have every reason to believe 
that she is now. Little as such a man de- 
serves an interference which screens him 
from punishment for the perpetration of 
bigamy a yet more heinous crime, yet, as 
an honest citizen, and as a faithful con- 
servator of the laws, I feel myself con- 
strained to make it. It will besome satis- 
faction to her friends, that this young 
woman can have what benefit and com- 
fort are in this solemn public recognition 
by the man who so outraged her. My 
child,” approching Patsy, ‘it is cruel for 
you to be so sorely disappointed; but I 
trust "— 

**I don’t believe it!” Patsy shrieked. 
Then, running to Davison, she tried to put 
her arms about his neck. He flung him- 
self away from her, saying: 

‘*Get away, you— Don’t you seeI can't 
marry you.” 

Then addressing the sheriff: 

‘**T’ve got nothing to say, Mr. Backus.” 

By this time quitea number of towns- 
people were at the scene. 

‘*Gent’men, said Tom Kemp, in alow 
voice, slowly advancing, followed by sev- 
eral others, ‘‘ we ought to deal with that 
man.” . 

Backus seized the prisoner's arm, and, 
facing the men, said in a low, firm tone: 

**Boys, you know, ‘ithout my tellin’ 
you, that sech as that won’t begin to do, 
and can’t be done ’cept over my dead 
body.” 

Then he took him away. 

Patsy, uttering a piteous wail, sank 
upon the ground. 

Lifting her, and with one arm fondling 
her to her breast, Miss Lynch raised the 
other, and cried aloud: 

‘You people, you proud folks that lives 
in town and think you have contemp’ for 
them that has feelings for sech as this, I 
want you to know that they isn’t one of 
you that loves the smartest, beautifulest 
offspring you’ve got any better than I love 
this poor girl that her mother give her to 
me with her dying breath. And I tell you 
now that she’s as innocent of sin, and of 
the meaning to do it, as any child that 
ever hung on its mother’s breast, and sick- 
ened there, and died there.” 

Smoothing the hair on Patsy’s forehead, 
saying, ‘‘ There now, precious, that'll do,” 
she led her away. 

Before leaving for home she took her 
hostess aside and said: 

‘**Missis Backus, don’t you know, I feel 
like Iain’t been quite coming up to my 
promise to poor Missis Hammick? And 
it’s because I’ve so often been that angry 
and mad with that man, that I know the 

good Lord don’t want no sech in nobody, 
jt being him that keeps kindled the coals 
for sech people’s heads, as we have thank- 
ful saw poured on this blessed day, which 
I can’t remember as I ever felt as calm and 
peaceable and thankful in my mind as 
when that good old man, bless his heart, 
when he stepped for’ards so unbeknownst, 





and clinched the nail on him a-not’ith- 














standing the egzitement when my heart 
went pitter-patter, pitter-patter. Because, 
don’t you know, that dear good woman 
never opened her mouth to say nary single 
angry word ag’inst that man, all so be she 
suspicioned what I know for certain. Be- 
cause you know the good Lord lets good 
people, when they’re dying; he lets them 
forgive like they want to be forgive. But 
now it’s all over, and it looks like the poor 
man have so many things to answer for, 
maybe a-including some more which no- 
body about here know anything about, it 
look like he may never git out the peni- 
tentiary alive,at least in my day, I feel 
like I ought to try to forgive him, if 1 can, 
for Patsy’s sake, that you see for yourself, 
she love the miser’ble villion yet, which I 
do think on my soul, it made me that—but 
I made up my mind not to keep angry and 
mad, if I can help it, and I want you to 
tell Mr. Backus, to tell Mr. Channell, to 
tell the judge, when he come down on 
him that I, a-acting not for myself, but as 
Patsy’s mother, like her that’s dead ap- 
pinted me, that I want nothing done to 
the poor creetur’ excepting what the law 
allow. Because, don’t you know, Missis 
Backus, I want to try to forgive as I want 
to be forgive. Good-by, and I thanky you, 
and I know Patsy do, if she is one that 
knows not how to say it; but we both 
thanky for all the trouble we've put you 
to.” 

After remanding the prisoner, Backus 
and Mr. Leverett repaired with Channell 
to the office of the latter. 

** And did the feller ever kill the Injun, 
sure enough?” asked Backus. 

**Not that I ever heard,” answered the 
gentleman. ‘It became known, however, 
very soon after his marriage, that he had 
been grossly defrauding an aged inoffen- 
sive Indian out of a little property that he 
had; and this and other rascalities which 
his wife discovered led to her abandon- 
ment of him. Her father and some other 
citizens forced him to restore the property 
and take himself out of the county. Not 
long afterward the old man disappeared 
also; but I never heard that Woodson or 
any other had been suspected of making 
way with him. Yet there’s no telling 
what sucha creature would not do.” 

** Well,” replied Backus, ‘‘ I’ve been in 
this country, been forty-two year last 
week, I were born up on Williams’ Creek, 
and I never knewed the rip’tation o’ killin’ 
a human of no sort to start up so brash 
and come down so suddent flat. What's 
your opinions, Squire Channell, if another 
one of ’em was to come here and start 
a-runnin’ on that line?” 

*T rather suspect, Backus, that after 
giving him some start in the direction 
whence he came, the people would put 
hounds on his track; and I’m not sure that 
I wouldn’t join in the chase. Wouldn't 
you?” 

**Couldn’t say; ‘pend on circum’ses.” 

‘“*Ah, gentlemen,” said Mr. Leverett, 
‘*lie as most probably it was, the card, if 
he had known how to play it, was a good 
one, I’ve known more than one man to 
win with it when it was the only one that 
he held. You know that mankind must 
learn to hate those whom they persuade 
themselves that they have been com- 
missioned by Heaven to destroy. After 
severe wars people concern themselvess 
less about homicides than theft and cheat- 
ings in general. I can remember when 
the killing of a man was sometimes pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment, while for 
the stealing of a horse the thief was sure 
to be hanged.” 

IX 

One morning, near the end of summer, 
Miss Lynch, accompanied by a small girl 
of seven or eight years, came into town 
and stopped for a comforting chat with 
Mrs. Backus. When they were seated, 
she said to the child: 

** You run out, Em’line, honey, and play 
in the yard while Aunty and Missis 
Backus have a little talky-talky. We'll 
soon be through, and then I and you will 
go to Mr. Luckett’s store and git the 
things we come for.” 

Her face showed the traces of grief, and 
tears came several times during the con- . 
versation. 

“T didn’t want her to hear me talking 
about Patsy, because, Missis Backus, she 
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mightn’t think I loved her like I promised 
when Sis Marthy said I might have her if 
I could persuade her to come tome. But 
oh, Missis Backus! hav’n’t you heard me 
say that I never have knew about women, 
what they'll do and what they wont’? I 
never dreamed to love that girl like I did, 
and when I see how she grieved and went 
on about that man, so that she got sick and 
had to be put to bed, and for three weeks, 
it look like all me and Pap, and the very 
doctor could do, she'd die right there— 
But final, at last, she revived, and her 
appetite come back, and she got up. And 
then I bought her, out of the money we 
got for her, I bought her a likely young 
neeger-woman, and that seem to peert’n 
her upsmart. And then—the good Lord 
bless my poor soul!—it weren’t more than 
four months before I noticed that she were 
not displeaged when Ace Usry one Sun- 
day, that he never had even noticed her in 
all his lifetime before, that he had to buck 
up and ride along home with her from 
Long Creek meetin’. And after we got 
home and I told her, and that in solom 
word, that it were for nothin’ wnder the 
sun, but because he have found out she 
own a neeger-woman, she never said yea 
nor nay, nor never opened her mouth; and 
30 the very next day here rid up Ace again, 
and asked for her, and without coming to 
me for my advice, she put on the very 
best frock she had, and she went out to 
meet him. I declare I went off to myself 
I did, and I thes cried and cried. And 
when Ace was gone, and she come and 


see me a-cryin’, she cried too, and she 
said if I felt that way about it she’d never 
see Ace Usry another time nor no other 
young man would she let even name the 
getting of married to her again. Now you 
see how it was; the ‘sponsibility all flung 
on me again. And I tried to ask myself 
what her mother, that I’d not a doubt that 
she was in Heaven, I wanted to ask what 
she'd want done. And it seem like the 
answer come, ‘ Em’line, you’ve done your 
duty. Let her go along with Ace Usry. 
It's all for the best.’ And I done it; 
and when Missis Usry come to ask what 
I knew about Patsy’s character along with 
that man Davison, because you kcow Ace 
ain’t but nineteen years old, and a good 
conditioned boy he is; but when she 
asked me that, I told her it were hard 
to say exact, what Patsy Hammick were. 
She wasn’t what people natchly might call 
a girl, in all the senses people includes of 
such a word; nor she wasn’t a married 
woman, neither, according to the word of 
the Gospul, nor the law of the land; 
al-so-be as much as twice she had tried to 
be and once thought she were. I told 
Missis Usry, that nigh as I could come at 
it, Patsy were more like a widder than 
anything else; for if him she thought she 
were married to wasn’t dead, ’twasnt’t be- 
cause he oughtn’t to be, and to her he were 
dead for good; and then I told her that as 
for her a-meaning or a-wanting to do 
wrong or act unlawful, she were as inno- 
cent of such as that as me or her, or any- 
body on the face of the good Lord's yearth. 
And that satisfied her and the family; and 
after that when I see how things were 
agoing, I told’em if it was to be, I want- 
ed it over and be done with it. AndI 
helped the poor child; for she’s nothing 
but a child, and never will be; but I help- 
ed her to get her wedding clothes, and let 
them have a nice wedding; and the poor 
girl flung her arms around me and cried 
like a baby when they went away. And 
after they got off, oh, Missis Backus! I 
thought I felt like my heart was broke?” 

‘After brief indulgence of her tears, 
she resumed: 

**But I'm thankful, I'm a-getting to 
have some comfort out of little Em’line, 
you see yonder under that chainey tree, 
that Marthy let me have her, and I must 
wash my face and try to peert’n up before 
Icallher. You know how jealous-minded 
girl children are. Well, it’s done me 
good to tell you about it all. But, Missis 
Backus, the final conclusion of my mind 
about women is, that there isn’t anybody, 
nor there ain’t nobody can tell what they 
will do, nor what they won’t when they 
have their feelings in the case; nor, as I 
know by my own experience, they can’t tell 
their very own selves. But again, I want 


and that’s that they’ve got to have some- 
body, if they’ve got no husband, and no 
children, they've actual positive got to 
have somebody to scatter their affection on 
of some sort; and the onlest way I can 
think of to explain it all, it’s thes because 
the good Lord made ’em so.” 

She retired into the house, and after 
freshening herself as well as she could, 
came out. Calling cheerily to the child, 
she said: 

** Come Em’line; come, darling. Aunty’s 
through with her talk. Come in and tell 
Missis Backus thanky and good-by. Then 
we'll go on to the store where Aunty’s 
going to get some mighty nice things for 
her little precious.” 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 





TOMMY IN DISGRACE. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





THEY made a cake—’twas long and wide and 
flat, 

And it was gingerbread— 

I took a great big piece of it, and that 

Is why I’m now in bed. 


I hear my playmates shouting loud and 
shrill, 

As o’er the green they skim. 

I know they’re going down to FEdward’s 
mill 

To sail on logs and swim; 


And then they’ll eat, beneath the apple tree, 

Green apples while they rest; 

And then they’ll stone in their unbounded 
glee 

The hornet’s swinging nest; 


Tho I must stay in bed till after tea, 
Rolled in a sullen heap, 
I'll show them that they cannot punish me, 
I will not fall asleep. 
Summit, N. J. 
— — + — - 
TO TOPSY’S CREDIT. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 


LAWRENCE had been working for a week 
on his examination papers, and as he wrote 
the last words he drew a long sigh of sat- 
isfaction. 

‘*I do hope they’re all right,” he said. 
‘Tt would be horrible not to pass.” 

He read them over once more for the 
sake of the punctuation and spelling. Then 
he made a small, neat hole in the corner, 
and fastened the papers together with a 
narrow orange ribbon. Orange was the 
class color, Alice had bought it for him 
the night before. 

**T can’t tie a bow-knot; Alice will have 
to do that.” 

He laid the papers down and collected 
the scribbled sheets which were scattered 
over the table, tearing them into strips. 

**No use to keep these! Here, Tops, you 
may have one to play with.” 

Topsy flashed down from over the pic- 
ture-frame where he was perched, and 
seized on the sheet of paper Lawrence 
handed him. One of the squirrel’s dearest 
delights was to chew and tear up paper. 

** Wish Alice would come!” Lawrence 
looked complacently at his neatly written 
manuscript. ‘‘I want to put ‘em away 
and go out before it’s dark. There she is!” 

A shrill, girlish voice floated up the 
stairs, and the thump of a pile of books 
told that the owner had shaken off school 
responsibility for the day. 

He darted out, leaving the door wide 
open. 

** Alice, come up! 

“You 
Fred!” 

**Got two daisy garter snakes!” shouted 
another voice. 

The ‘daisy snakes” were irresistible. 
Laurie ran down. Eager questions and 
lively chattering followed. Both the Brock 
boys were there—Fred and Louis. 

** What whoppers! Where did you find 
*em?” 

** Paulson’s.” 

“Way out by 
walk?” 

‘**Part way. Gracious, see ’em squirm!” 

** Quick! this fellow'll be out!” A squeal 
from Alice. 

** Going to stuff ‘em.” 

* All right. Ill be up to-night. Got 
my work alldone. Dreadful grind!” 


‘*Hav'n’t copied my papers yet. This 


I want you!” 


come down, Laurie, Here's 


Paulson's! Did you 





to say one thing about them that’s as cer- 
tain as death and taxes, as the sayin’ is, 


“* Alice, I want you to tie a bow. I left 
the papers upstairs.” 

‘* When I go up,” replied Alice. 

** I’m going up to see Topsy,” announced 
Lottie. 

“You don’t know about bow-knots. 
You ain’t big enough. Let it alone!” com- 
manded Laurie. 

Lottie ran up to the front room. Topsy 
sat by the window, making the funny 
noise with which he told he wanted to get 
out. He was allowed to clamber out of 
the windows whenever he liked. He 
visited many neighbors in a sociable way. 
They all knew him, and he always came 
home in an hour or two. 

Lottie threw the window open, and the 
squirrel sprang out. She put out her 
head and watched him. He ranalong the 
coping two houses below, and disappeared 
in Dr. Haight’s window. 

Lottie laughed. ‘‘ He likes Miss Haight. 
She gives him chocolate!” 

As she drew in her head, a gust of wind 
swept through the room, and Laurie's 
papers, dangerously near the window, 
flew out, and whirled gayly up the street. 

“*Good gracious,” exclaimed Lottie, 
‘* what’s that? That must be Laurie’s ‘ ex- 
ams’ he was talking about!” 

She leaned forward in alarm; but the pa- 
pers were nowhere in sight. They had 
lodged behind a tree box, anf were as in- 
visible to Lottie as if they had blown miles 
away. 

‘**Perhaps t'was only papers Tops was 
playing with. Yes—here’s bits of it on 
the floor!” 

She picked up the pieces Lawrence had 
given Topsy. 

‘** That’s it, it must be all right’— She 
drew a breath of relief. “If ’twas all 
wrong, they’d say it was my fault; but J 
couldn’t help it.” 

She shut the window and picked up the 
scraps of paper. Then she went in search 
of the kitten; and, to her sorrow, was cap- 
tured and sent of an errand by her mother; 
which calamity put all thought of flying 
papers out of her little fly-away head. 

When Alice remembered the bow-kot in 
Laurie’s orange ribboned ‘‘ examinations,” 
she concluded he had moved them, and 
asked him, when he came in, where they 
were. 

** Why,” cried Laurie, in alarm, ‘I left 
them on the table!” 

‘*They’re not there now. 
over.” 

‘*It’s been very windy this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Conant. ‘‘They might have 
blown behind some of the furniture—even 
out of the window, if the window was 
open.” 

Laurie dashed off to look. 

‘* Lottie was playing there with Topsy. 
She might have left the window open 
when he went in or out,” suggested Alice. 

** Go help him, Alice.” 

But all their looking was in vain, tho 
with much mourning and many exclama- 
tions Laurie hunted for his papers. He 
searched the house, and afterward the 
street, to no purpose. Somebody had evi- 
dently picked them up. That day and the 
next he spent looking and groaning. 

Lottie, discovering the loss was of con- 
sequence, confessed she saw ‘‘ something” 
fly out the window. ‘“ But I thought it 
was papers Tops was tearing.” 

Laurie was furiously angry. 

‘** You and Topsy are always at the bot- 
tom of mischief!” he cried. ‘‘I suppose 
he’s torn up the last of the rough copy, too. 
Now, I'll have all the work to do again!” 

Laurie was crushed under his load of 
misfortune. 

‘* You gave Tops those scratched papers, 
yourself, Laurie—and burned the rest of 
‘em. I saw you,” said matter-of-fact 
Alice, “It’s your own fault. And if 
you've got ’enf to do over, you'd better go 
to work’s quick as you can! There’s only 
four days!” 

This was sensible advice. After awhile 
Laurie took it, only stopping now and 
then to lament his wasted labor, when 
some particularly difficult questions, of 

which he had forgotten the answer, had to 
be looked up. 

He worked hard the next few days, and, 
tired out, managed to give in his papers at 
the proper time. Many of the answers 


I looked all 





chap’s the liveliest!” Fred was more in- 
terested in snakes than in examinations, 


knew” for information, which now— 
ashamed to tell of the accident—he looked 
up in histories and encyclopedias. 

‘I know most of this last set is differen; 
from the other I wrote,” he cried in de. 
spair. 

** But if you think it's right, and it’s the 
best you can do, you must use it!” 

Alice’s plain common sense was com- 
forting. Laurie even laughed as he got 
up to open the window for Topsy, who 
was tapping to be let in. 

““Tops—you wretch! You've given me 
plenty to do this week.” 

He caught the squirrel in both hands. 
Topsy squirmed about, and dropped a 
piece of paper he was nibbling. 

**Hey! What have you got now, sir? 
Great Scott, Alice!” with a white face, 
** Why—it’s part of my exams!” 

He dropped into a chair, and scrutinized 

the chewed and torn bit of paper atten- 
tively. Alice came to look. 
‘**Tt’s the corner. See! ‘In what year’ 
—and just below ‘ meeting of Parliament,’ 
and then—a word on the next line I can't 
make out. Alice—where’s he been?” 

‘**T don’t—know!” Alice looked fright- 
ened, ‘‘ He goes to so many places.” 

** Dr. Haight’s?” 

** Perhaps Dr. Haight’s, or Miss Stevens's 
—or to Mrs. McKnight’s, the children play 
with him there.” 

“*T’m going to find out.” 
decidedly. 

** Your papers are sent in. It don’t mat- 
ter now!” 

**T want to know,” he said. 

Seeing him determined, Alice volunteer- 
ed to go, and after some inquiry and much 
patience she found the papers, and some- 
thing of their story. They had been pick- 
ed up by Lulu McKnight and carried into 
the house. The orange ribbon now deco- 
rated her best doll’s waist, and part of the 
sheets were converted into paper soldiers 
for Bobby McKnight, and the scraps had 
been devoted to Topsy’s amusement that 
afternoon. A few of the sheets Alice 
brought home to prove the story. 

If Laurie had been a girl he would have 
cried as well as laughed when he saw 
them. They were so different in many 
points from his second set of papers. 
What would be the result of the changes 
he could not tell. He was conscious of 
having done his best; yet, on the day be- 
fore Commencement it was with a failing 
heart that he waited with the other boys 
to listen to bis fate. 

With genuine astonishment he heard his 
name read near the top of the list, with 
** special mention for carefulness and ex- 
actness in detail.” 

** And nearly every one of those answers 
that blew away would have been wrong!” 
he said, wonderingly, as he told them at 
home about it. 

Alice nodded sagely. 

‘That proves you were wiser to go to 
work in earnest than to keep up grum- 
bling!” 

“It proves I did you a good turn by 
opening the window and letting them 
blow away,” spoke up Lottie. 

‘* Pshaw!” cried Laurie, gayly. ‘‘ You're 
both putting on too many airs. In the be- 
ginning and at the end the credit belongs 
to Topsy.” 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Laurie spoke 





PaReLs. 


A STAGE ILLUstIon.—She: “When she be- 
gins to act, the audience forgets that it is in 
atheater.” He: “‘ Yes; it seems to think itis 
in a parlor, and begins laughing and talk- 
ing.’’—Exchange. 


_...Mr. Summer Boarder: “1 was startled 
by the dishonesty of these people last 
night.’’Mr. Citicaller: “‘ Indeed?” “ Yes. I 
saw them watering the cows before they 
milked them.”—New York Herald. 


....* So she refused you, did she?” “ Yes, 
said she wouldn’t even be a sister to me. 
That made me mad, and now she’s got to be 
one tome.” ‘How is that?” “I proposed 
to her sister and was accepted.”’—Boston 
Herald, 

....In 1895. He (rapturously): “Sweet 
heart, I have a day from the office. We 
shall have a delightful little excursion t 
the suburbs.” She (dismally): “Not % 
fast, my own. Yourrich rival has hired the 





were harder to get than they had been be- 
fore, He had asked “people who 


rainmakers, and it will pour from 10:30 A.M. 
to midnight,”—The Christian Register. 
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__..“It is terrible!’ said Maud. ‘* Papa 
forgot that we are living in a tenth-floor 
flat, and not in our one-story cottage in 
New Jersey, and—he’s—thrown—Chappie— 
H-H-Hicks—out—of—the—window ?”’ — Lit- 
tle Peddlington Geewitzer. 


__..Small Son (weeping): “ Papa, it ain’t 
right, is it? I wa-was whaled again in 
<chool to-day! It—it’s—snoutrage, isn’t it?” 
Papa: “No, my son; it’s just and proper. 
Haven’t you read that whales always go in 
schools?” —The Christian at Work. 


_...City Boy (his first sight of a cow): 
“ An’ that thing with horns is what you get 
your milk out of?” Coyntry Boy: “O’ 
course, stupid; an’ butter, an’ cheese, too.” 
City Boy: “ Whew! If you could only get yer 
coffee an’ sugar from her, she’d be a regu- 
lar walkin’ grocery store.””—Brooklyn Life. 


_...“*Now, John,” said the pessimist’s 
wife, who had persuaded him to go to the 
circus, “I do hope you will try to throw 
aside all care and enjoy yourself.” ‘‘ I have, 
Maria,” he replied, as he gazed at the con- 
tortionist; ‘‘ but there it is again, the same 
old struggle to make both ends meet.”— 
Washington Post. 


....Two old friends meet after a separa- 
tion of many years. ‘ Time flies,” says one; 
“but, after all, you are not so bald as I ex- 
pected tofind you.” “* Bald! Ishould say not. 
Look in the glass yourself. I’ve more hair 
than you have.” ‘‘ More hair than I have! 
That’s absurd, perfectly absurd! Let’s 
count ’em!”—The Epoch. 


....A host who had a ham for dinner 
which had a poor flavor, was much annoyed 
by it. ‘Where did you buy it?” he in- 
quired of his wife. ‘‘ From our grocer, my 
dear; and he said it was a genuine West- 
phalia.” “It may be West or it may be 
East, but itis a genuine failure,’’ answered 
her husband, shortly.—Detroit Free Press. 


seal \t the Criticism Club.—*‘ Consider the 
range of subjects in Shakespeare.’”’ ‘“ Per- 
fectly marvelous—but there is one thing 
about Shakespeare that I never could 
understand.” ‘*‘ What was that?” ‘“ How 
with his dramatic power he could leave un- 
touched so magnificent an opportunity as 
that afforded by Charles and Cromwell.”— 
Life’s Calendar. 


.. Little Seotch Charlie was complain- 
ing for two or three days. **‘ Mamma,’’ he 


said.‘ T guess I’ve got that new—what do 
vou call it?” “Influenza?” suggested 
mamma. “Oh, no, dear. It is simply 
lassitude.”’ ‘* Lassitude!’’ cried Charlie. 


“Why, a boy can’t have that, can he? 
More likely I’ve got laddie-tude!’—Kate 
Ficld’s Washington. 


... At the close of the forenoon session of 
a ministerial conference, in announcing the 
opening subject for the afternoon session, I 
stated that Elder H. would present a paper 
on “The Devil,” and added, ‘‘ Please be 
prompt in attendance; for Brother H. has a 
carefully prepared paper and is full of his 
subject.” Imagine my chagrin when an up- 
roar of laughter reminded me of the un- 
happy witticism I had blundered into. I 
never could make Brother H. believe it was 


unintentional, but it was.—Homiletic Re- 
view, 


-..The following notice is on an Lrish 
church door: “This is to give notice that 
ho person is to be buried in this churchyard 
but those living in the parish. Those who 
wish to be buried are desired to apply to 
me, Ephraim Grub, Parish Clerk.”” Here is 
another kindred specimen: ‘ Notice.—The 
church wardens will hold their quarterly 
meetings once in six weeks, instead of half- 
yearly, as formerly.”? In the April of 1806, 
the following bill was stuck up: “This 


house is to be let forever, or longer, if re- 
quired,” 


-...A gentleman who made a hasty trip 
through Europe, was never tired, after he 
came home, of telling where he had been and 
What he had seen. “I visited Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy’— ‘Indeed! So you 
saw Venice?” “TI should think so.” “ Did 
you see the Lion of St. Mark?” ‘I guess I 
did. Why, I saw him fed!” Scarcely more 
'ntelligent was the remark of an American 
lady who, after a visit to Venice was asked 
what she thought of the city, and replied 
that she “ Could hardly tell, because there 
Was such a freshet when she was there that 
the people were going around the streets in 
hoats.”"—Youth’s Companion. 


-The good old minister of Blairmally 
* no stickler for etiquet, and likes his 
‘isits to the members of his flock to be as 
'nformal and as homely as possible; but he 
has a great regard for truth, and is invari- 
“bly down en those whom he detects in any 
deviation therefrom. Recently calling un- 
*xpectedly on a widow who lives in a cot- 


Is 





tage on the outskirts of the village, he sur- 
prised her in the midst of washing a lot of 
clothes. She hurriedly hid behind a clothes- 
horse, and told her little boy to say that she 
wasout. The visitor knocked at the door. 
‘* Well, Jamie,” he said, ‘‘and where's your 
mother?” ‘‘ My mother’s no’ in; she’s doon 
the street on a message,” replied the lad with 
promptness. “Indeed,” replied the minis- 
ter, with a glance at the bottom of the 
screen. “Well, tell her I called; and say 
that the next time she goes down to the vil- 
lage she might take her feet with her.”— 
The Morning Star. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








CENTRAL ACROSTIC BETWEEN WORDS. 
o* 00 0 

Oo 00°90 
o* 0 0 0 
o* 00 0 
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The centrals form a man’s name. 

1. The whole word across: A salutation. 

2. The white of an egg. 

3. The change of one word into another 
by transposition of the letters. 

4. A vaulted aperture. 

The short words on the left: 

1. Thé whole. 

2. A Roman priest’s surplice. 

3. A Latin termination annexed to the 
names of authors to denote a collecti :n of 
their sayings. 

4. A segment of a circle. 

The short words on the right: 

1. To be in pain. 

2. Humanity. 

3. An animal. 

4. A road. 


MIDDLE ACROSTIC. 


0000*0000 
0000*0000 
0000*0000 
0000*0000 
0000*0000 
0000*0000 

Upper word across: In the middle of a 
hip. 2. Ashrub. 3. A plant. 4. Not done 
by machinery. 5. A bird. 6. Tardy. 

The acrostic in the center, to be avoided. 

The left hand word of the upper line, in 
the midst; the right hand word, parts of 
the body. 

The left hand of next line, an animal; the 
right hand, a musical instrument. 

The left of next, alive; the right, an herb. 

The left of next, a part of the body; the 
right, labor. 

The left of next, a metal; the right, a 
measure. 

The left of next, breath; the right, an or- 
nament for the hand. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
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The diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a poisonous 
reptile; 3, a flower; 4,a home for animals; 
5, a consonant. 

Remainders: 1, A consonant; 2, interdic- 
tion; 3, clasps folded over staples; 4, domin- 
ion; 5, to expend; 6, to make an effort; 7, a 
vowel. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


« 
= 


* O * 
* 0 * * 
* * * O * * # 
* * *€ 0 * & & # 
** * O * & & 
* * O * 
oOo * 


o 
1, A consonant; 2, a constellation called 
Siriue; 3,a sour tropical fruit; 4, well de- 
served, 5, act of courtesy; 6, to dwell; 7,a 
kind fur; 8, a favorite; 9, a consonant. 
The ers down the center form governed. 
A. 8. 


WORD-HEXAGON. 
Bis is eine ie 


Oils : é 5 
From 1 to 2, one of nine equal parts, 
From 2 to 3, a salutation. 
From 8 to 4, egg shaped. 


From 5 to 4, a dipper. 
From 6 to 5, to praise highly. 


From 1 to 6, honorable. 

From 1 to 4, the period of initiation. 
ligion. 
of payment. H, A. G. 


KNIGHT’S MOVE PUZZLE. 


From 2 to 5, contrary to the Christian re- 


From 3 to 6, to purchase beyond the means 


The following eight syllables in eight 
lines of poetry are given in the order of the 
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knight’s move in chess. 
The quotation is from a poem by James 
R. Lowell. 
| | 
are gave | my | out | by | says} a an 
—_ |__| —_—_'—_ 
hun | from mace | I | me | and man and 
Be Sees Se ee ee 
| | | } 
thee | not | thon | seed | the face swer | glow 








M. H. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
Ever 
Erse 
Seat 
Atom 
Omit 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 29TH. 










Success 
in washing 
and clean- 

ingis Peart 
tne. Bydoing 
away withthe 
rubbing \ it opens the way to 
easy work; with Peardine, a 
weekly wash can be done by 
a weakly woman. It shuts out 
possible harm and danger; all 
things washed with Pearline 
last longer than if washed with 
soap. Sverything is done bet- 
ter with it. These form buta 
small part of the-Why women 
use millions upon millions of 
packages of /Pearline every 
year. Let Pear/ine do its best 
and there is no fear of “dirt 
doing its worst.” 





x ._ AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING-M 
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“ss OTHERS. 
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Extract of BEEF. 
ALL GOOD COOKS 


‘The Year Round. 





Send to OUR & CO., Chi 
for Cook use 2 
pot bh pg Moa tres 








Beware of imitations. 236 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 








The 
Daylight 
The improvements make 
the difference between cen- 
tral draft lamps these days. 
The Daylight counts three 
of these. 
ist. An 
device. 
2nd. No dirt pocket. 
3d. A _ divided burner, 
that keeps the fount cool 
and odorless. 


One, two, three and the 
other lamps are out. 


Send for our A BC 
book on Lamps. © 

Craighead & Kintz aa] 
C0133 Barclay St., a 


easy 


lighting 





PA POILILOOLOOGCGDS e e 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” } 
PPAPAPAAADAALALAMNIBEINsryy~ SY 
YOR MEN, WOMEN @ 
AND CHILDREN. 


Dy BEECHAM’S ? 
* PILLS | 


are & marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 






tion,Con- 
- stipation 
Disordered Liver, etc.; found also to 
be especially efficaci and dial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. 
§ Ofall druggists. Price 2& centsa box. $ 
7 New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 404 


Made and sold by the 
Moravian Ladies’ Sew - 
ing Society. Price, $8 
" @ sent by mail, prepaid. 
Apply to 107 Market St., Bethlehem, Pa. 




















COLLECTION PLATES. 


Send for prices and description 
J.& R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 








Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


770 BROADWAY 

(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S), 
NEW YORK, 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


_ ESTABLISHED 1837. 


QIOHARD Say 


AND 


BOYNTON 60, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
8t LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
POPULAR 


PERFECT HOT WATER 


STEAM 
WARM AIR 
EI 
3 A 4) SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
HEATERS. THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


No. 





Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORE 


No. 84 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO 


_ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denyer. 

For cpend. safety, comfort, equipment, track and 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 














Tet "OSHS, Bengal Peart k Piet Age 
cniceso Burlington & R, R., ‘0, TLL. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 





SEASONABLE RURAL NOTES. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





SECURING THE LATE CROPS. 


FAVORABLE as has been the season for 
maturing and harvesting the staple farm 
crops, there are yet large quantities of corn, 
potatoes, apples and other tender products, 
liable to be materially injured if not en- 
tirely destroyed on the occurrence of a sud- 
den change from mild to frigid temperature. 
It is hoped that none of the usually wise 
and wide-awake terracultural readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT are so unfortunate as to 
have valuable crops still exposed to severe 
damage from the elements; but if there are 
any such we urge them to secure whatever 
remains outstanding at the earliest moment 
possible. A day’s delay at this season may 
cause irreparable damage to a tender crop, 
depriving the owner of his reward for culti- 
vation, to say nothing of the profit he had 
anticipated. So, don’t procrastinate, but 
gather and store, or market, the corn, roots, 
late fruits, vegetables, etc., yet afield. Do 
this “right away, quick,” employing extra 
help if necessary. Otherwise you may have 
occasion to declare (even in this year of 
abundance) that “farming don’t pay.” 

But while urging all to hasten the work 
of securing their crops, we do not advise any 
special hurry in the matter of marketing. 
Thisis a good year to hold grain, especially; 
and those who can safely keep choice apples, 
potatoes, etc., for awhile, will in all proba- 
bility be gainers by so doing. Remember 
what a writer recently and truly said in 
THE INDEPENDENT, that “‘the quite rare 
combination of good crops and good prices 
seems to be assured,” and let your action be 
governed accordingly. Watch the markets 
and prices, and avoid middlemen and specu- 
lators, dealing with principals wherever 
practicable. 


VARIOUS OUTDOOR LABORS. 


Besides securing the late crops most farm- 
ers will find much to do upon their premises 
during November, which is the month for 
closing field work throughout the New 
England, Middle and Western States. In 
some northern localities winter grain may 
yet be sown, tho this work should have 
been finished in October. But whoever 
sows winter wheat or rye at this late period 
should put the ground in fine tilth and be 
liberal in the use of fertilizers. Wherever 
the conditions are favorable it is true econ- 
omy to push fall plowing until freezing 
weather. Farm improvements may often 
be made to advantage this month, and these 
should receive attention so far as expedient. 
So long as the weather continues mild and 
favorable, both under and surface drainage 
will be in order, while the laying of water 
pipes or logs should be attended to when- 
ever needed. In putting down water pipes 
see that they are sunk low enough to pre- 
vent freezing. Whatever improvements are 
instituted on the farmstead, whether per- 
taining to the soil, fences or buildings, 
special pains should be taken to render them 
as valuable and permanent as possible. 
Whatever is worth doing in this line is 
worth doing well, especially if the farm is 
to be retained as a family homestead. 





FIX THE FARM BUILDINGS. 

As November opens every farm building 
in the cold regions of the country, from the 
dwelling to the smallest outhouse, should 
be put in condition to protect their inmates 
from the frosts and storms of a long and in- 
cl¢ment season. First see that the dwelling 
is put in order. Make needed repairs, and 
add such conveniences as will enable the 
feminines of the family to discharge their 
domestic duties with greater ease and facil- 
ity. Study comfort and convenience, for 
théy are promotive of cheerfulness and con- 
tentment. Hfin an exposed situation, pro- 
tect the hotse by banking, the use of storm 
doors, and, in fact, by making all right and 
tight. Look well to the heating apparatus, 
and don’t neglect to provide a good supply 
of suitable fuel—a great factor of fireside 
peace and happiness. Every farmer who 
thus puts his house in order enhances the 
physical comfort of its inmates; but he 
should also secure such choice reading mat- 

ter as will tend to brighten and improve 
their minds during the leisure days and 
long evenings of late fall and winter. 

The quarters of all domestic animals 
should now be put in condition to render 
their occupants comfortable during the on- 
coming bleak and frigid season. Remember 
that warmth saves forage. Tho some ven- 


tilation is necessary, stables, cow houses, 
etc.,can hardly be made too warm in this 
cold latitude. All open sheds should also be 
made as comfortable as possible. These 
things pay good dividends; for not only the 
comfort and thrift, but sometimes even the 
lives of valuable members of flocks and 
herds depend upon the condition of the 
barns, stables or sheds in which they are 
kept during inclement weather. 


FALL CARE OF LIVE STOCK. 


All farm animals now need extra care and 
rations, that they may enter upon winter in 
good condition. The barns, stables, sheds, 
etc., being prepared for the reception of 
their tenants, as already advised, attention 
should be given to other essentials, and es- 
pecially that the animals are fed and wa- 
tered regularly. Humanity and self-interest 
alike appeal to farmers to be both merciful 
and liberal in caring for their live stock. 
Horses just over heavy field work should 
receive the best of care and treatment. Cows 
also need extra care, and they will be bene- 
fited if given water slightly warmed 
when a freezing temperature prevails. 
Beeves and swine fatten faster in Novem- 
ber than during the cold weather of winter, 
and should be crowded accordingly. Pro- 
vide for spring lambs by coupling breeding 
ewes. The breeding of sowsfor early pigs 
is now timely, except in very cold sections, 
tho some prefer to serve them in December. 
Care well for all young stock, to assure 
their thrift and future profits. Hasten the 
fattening of turkeys, chickens and ducks, in 
order to sell any surplus before the market 
is glutted. Thanksgiving and Christmas 
weeks are poor times to sell poultry, as the 
market is usually overstocked. 


BLANKETING HORSES IN STABLES. 


The use of blankets in the stable, observes 
an equine authority, is a late innovation, 
but appealing, as it does, tothe common 
sense of the intelligent horse owner, it has 
been adopted very generally. Indeed, no 
owner who understands the matter can now 
be found without a complete outfit for in- 
doors as well as out. The idea that a stable 
can be kept warm enough, in this climate. 
for the complete comfort and health of the 
horse, has been exploded by costly experi- 
ence. A stable must be well ventilated, 
and with such ventilation the horse must be 
protected from chill and exposure by extra 
clothing. Then again,a horse must be kept 
well groomed to be healthy, and the skin of 
a well-groomed horse is far more sensitive 
than that of a horse neglected and exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather. If the 
stable is properly ventilated, not kept too 
warm, and the horse is well groomed, he 
must have extra covering. 


CORN AND COB MEAL. 


Grinding corn and cobs together makes an 
excellent food for stock. Fora long time 
corn-cob meal was divided, because analysis 
did not show thatit had much nutritive 
value. Yet the story of the woman who 
kept her cow mainly on corn cobs and ref- 
use from the table and kitchen, showed 
that cobs had some value. The experience 
of stock farmers also confirmed the value of 
corn cobs when ground with the grain. 
Corn meal alone is too condensed food. It 
packs in the stomach and even when mixed 
with cut hay it is too heavy feed for horses. 
Grinding the cob with it enables the saliva 
to mix through the massand more of the 
nutritive value of the grain is extracted. 
But it is important that the cob be ground 
as finely as possible. If the cob is moist, as 
it is apt to bein early winter, it will pay to 
mix equal parts of oats or barley with it be- 
fore grinding. This enables the miller to 
grind even damp corn and cob much finer 
than would otherwise be possible. Un- 
ground pieces of cob are indigestible, and, 
instead of making the meal more nutritive, 
they detract from it. 


CHARCOAL FOR SWINE. 


The corn-feeding season having come, an 
authority advises that care should be taken 
to provide fattening hogs with charcoal. 
Its alkali helps correct the acidity of the 
stomack, which often makes the teeth of 
fattening hogs rot when they are fed all 
they will eat of corn on the cob. It is not 
the hardness of the grain that does this. 
Soft corn makes sore teeth, tho it may be 
very easily ground with the teeth. The 
seat of the trouble is in the stomach, and 
wood ashes and charcoal are the cure. The 
charcoal also furnishes some nutrition. It 
is nearly pure carbon, and the same chemi- 
cally as the starch of corn or other grain 
largely composed of starch. Burned corn 
on the cob is an excellent way to feed char- 
coal to pigs. The burned coru is also good 
as an occasional diet for fowls, tho these 





when given a run rarely sufferf. ™~ indi- 


SUCCESSFUL SORGHUM EXPERIMENTS. 


For many months but little has been said 
or published about sorghum, probably on 
account of the booming of the beet sugar 
business. Recently, however, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has received a report from 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chemist of the Depart- 
ment, from Medicine Lodge, Kan., an- 
nouncing a very successful run with the 
new machinery, and under the new alcohol 
process developed in the chemical division 
last winter. The doctor reports 156 pounds 
first sugar per ton from the sorghum cane, 
and estimates that the molasses will give 
about enough more to make it an even 200 
pounds per ton. The alcohol process is 
found, therefore, to answer in practice the 
favorable anticipations derived from expe- 
riments in the laboratory. In his report 
Dr. Wiley states that there was scarcely 
any loss of alcohol, a most important fea- 
ture as regards economy of production. This 
is high-water mark for sorghum, and Secre- 
tary Rusk feels justified in anticipating 
great possibilities for the future. 
BENEFITS OF THE SILO. 
At a recent farmers’ meeting the Hon. 
George Clemence, of Southbridge, Mass., 
declared that in decades of years no one 
thing has done so much as the silo to wake 
up farmers and start them along on the road 
of progress. It has not only furnished a 
succulent and valuable food for stock, for 
either winter feeding or soiling, but it has 
aroused a spirit of inquiry and investiga- 
tion which is worth more than the immedi- 
ate result of the silo. It has taught many 
and is rapidly teaching others how to prop- 
erly grow fodder corn and to get the most 
practical value out of the crop. It has given 
them new ideas about feeding and caring 
for stock. In studying up silage they are 
learning about other food plants, and how 
best to combine them in a profitable 
and economical ration. And the impetus 
given by the silo reaches farther still. It is 
leading farmers to contemplate the possibil- 
ities of better stock as well as of better feed 
and care. A wide field of inquiry has been 
opened before them, and better methods of 
soil culture and feeding crops, as well as 
feeding stock, have been presented to their 
attention. It is always so. One change 
leads to another, and as the area broadens 
the view enlarges and comprehends a multi- 
tude of things not seen before. 
SILAGE FOR SHEEP. 

Director Henry, of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, last winter began, rather late 
in the season, an experiment by feeding a 
lot of sheep on five pounds of ensilage per 
head, with half a pound of mixture of three 
parts of bran and one of corn meal per day. 
They came through in fine condition, ap- 
pearing to do equally as well as other sheep 
kept on hay in the usual way. There is no 
doubt (as a contemporary remarks in com- 
menting on the above), that sheep will al- 
ways Go well on good silage, supplemented 
by a proper balance of more concentrated 
and nitrogenous food. The corn silage is 
heating in its nature and bulky; but it is 
succulent, relishable and easily digested. 
The bran furnished a partial balance, but if 
the silage contained the ear of the corn with 
the stalk, we should prefer pea meal or oat 
meal rather than corn meal with the bran. 
The sheep has not only muscular tissue to 
develop and sustain, but the wool to grow, 
and this requires a good deal of nitrogen, 
which would be drawn from both the bran 
and the pea meal. 


REQUISITES TO DAIRY SUCCESS. 

In his opening address at the tenth annu- 
al meeting of the Connecticut Dairymen’s 
Association, in Hartford, President Bowen 
first alluded to the magnitude of the dairy 
interests of the nation. Six million acres of 
land are cultivated for dairy purposes, and 
the capital invested is twice as much as that 
invested in banking enterprises. Connecti- 
cutis the best dairying State in the coun- 
try, but must come up to a still higher 
standard. Its products have a good reputa- 
tion both abroad and at home, and the de- 
mand is constantly increasing. To continue 
this success and increase it there must be 
better feeding, better pastures, better stables, 
better care,better quality of hay, and better 
stock to feed. 4t would be an advantage if 
wecould clean out three-quarters of our 
cattle and supply their places with blooded 
stock. President Bowen also alluded to the 
large opening for the manufacture of more 
cheese in this country, especially the fancy 
varieties. He warmly denounced the adul- 
teration of milk, which causes much sick- 
ness and death among children. <A specific 
color for oleomargarine was advocated as 
the only way for solving that problem. 

BUYING NEGLECTED FARMS. 

Alluding to this matter, and doubtless 





yestion. 


steads,a Boston journal offers some good 
suggestions. It advises thatin choosing an 
exhausted or partly exhausted farm, one 
should look to the subsoil. If that besandy, 
so that it leaches what is put on it, do not 
take it as a gift. However, we have known 
heavy lands reported to be run out, and 
good for little or nothing, to be bought at 
low figures, and in comparatively few years 
with a few tile drains made very valuable. 
Much depends on location. The higher 
priced land, near a large village or growing 
city, may often show a higher percentage of 
profit than that farther from market. But 
to make such land profitable it must be 
worked so skillfully as to return the inter. 
est on money expended, and the taxes, 
which near cities are usually heavy. One of 
the most successful seedsmen in the coun- 
try, thirty odd years ago boasted that his 
land, adjoining a growing city, paid the 
interest on its market price, $500 an acre. 
It was afterward sold for building lots at 
31,000 an acre and upward. 
FORESTRY EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
The Columbian Fair at Chicago is likely 
to be not only the largest but most instruct- 
ive exhibition ever made. It is anuounced 
that one of the most interesting features of 
the Fair will be that of Forestry Science, 
under the auspices of the Agricultural De- 
partment. It will contain all the trees 
native to the United States—about 425 
species—the forestry resources of the coun- 
try by States, the various methods of wood- 
working and of forestry development, as well 
a collection of fruits and seeds, planting 
tools and illustrations of planting, methods 
and statistics of forest management. This 
science is just beginning to receive in this 
country the attention it merits, and it is ex- 
pected that the proposed comprehensive ex- 
hibit will give it an increased popular in- 
terest. The display must certainly prove a 
most valuable and instructive object lesson 
to all interested in practical forestry. 

BED THE HORSE WELL. 


Some one pertinently says that there is 
no excuse for not giving a horse a good bed 
in a country where straw is as cheap as it is 
here. If you don’t think it necessary to bed 
the horse well, just try sleeping yourself on 
the soft side of a board, with only two or 
three inches of straw over it. Don’t be 
afraid of using too much straw, for the 
deeper and softer the bed is, the better, pro- 
vided that the wet and dirty litter is thrown 
out every day. Sleeping in a foul stall will 
cause the skin to scald and the hair to come 
off in many instances. 

GRAIN FRAUDS BY RUSSIANS. 

It appears that the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg has presented official com- 
plaints of frauds in quantity and quality 
of the grain delivered by Russian exporters. 
The Russian Government has promised to 
appoint agents at the ports from which 
Russian grain is exported, and in important 
grain centers, with instructions to see that 
the Russian merchants deliver their grain 
in due weight and of the same quality as 
the samples from which the purchases of 
grain have been made by the agents of the 
British shippers or importers. 

- > 


AUTUMN IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY DR. GEORGE G, GROFF. 





To the fruit grower each season brings 
new and important duties which need to 
be performed with promptness and care. 
In the declining months of the year the 
fruit is to be gathered and made ready for 
market, and the trees prepared for new 
crops in succeeding years. 


GATHERING THE FRUIT. 


When fruit is ripe it should be gathered 
without delay. Pears should be gathered 
ten days to two weeks before they would be 
fit to use, if left on the trees. When apples 
have fully matured nothing is to be gained 
by leaving them on the trees. Those which 
are to be sold, or to be kept for winter 
use, should be carefully picked by 
hand. All unsound or bruised specimens 
should be rejected, and the rest, in at 
least two grades, should be packed 
in barrels. If for market, these should be 
new and clean. Even for home use it is 
best to store winter apples in barrels oF 
hoxes. If it is not desired to market the 
fruit at once, the barrels may be piled uP 
on the north side of the barn, or of some 
other building, where they will be in the 
shade and cool. If they are stored in a cel- 
lar, this should be closed during the day and 
opened at night until winter sets in. This 
will give the best temperature it will be 
possible to secure for the fruit. Apples 
keep best in a cool and damp place. Hence 
a room on the north side of a cellar will be 
best for them. If sound fruit has been 
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opened until it is desired to use the fruit; 
indeed, it is thought nothing is gained by 
opening the packages every few days and 
sorting the fruit over. 

SURPLUS FRUIT. 


In seasons like the present, there is liable 
to be a great surplus of fruit, beyond the 
needs of home consumption and for which 
there is no profitable market. What can be 
done with this surplus? Tho it is against 
popular prejudice, apples and pears are ex- 
cellent food for almost all kinds of stock. 
Hogs, sheep, cows and horses, will all do 
well on apples, if fed with bran. Professor 
Sanborn gives the following analyses of the 
food valve of corn and apples: 


Carbo- 

Protein. Fats. hydrates. Fiber. Total. 
Corn......- 8.58 4.08 64.92 1.30 78.88 
Apples......+ 62 7 1.78 «14 16.11 

According to F. D. Curtis, apples at ten 
cents per bushel, are worth more for food, 
than corn at one cent a ponnd. Sweet 
apples are more valuable for this purpose 
than are sour ones, and the Sweet Bough, 
Golden Sweet, Pumpkin Sweet, Bailey, Win- 
ter Sweet and JerseySweet are recommended 
for stock. If it is feared that the animals 
will choke on the apples, they may be run 
through a root cutter before feeding. To 
all who have never tried feeding apples to 
stock, we urge a trial this year. 

A portion of the surplus should be made 
into cider for vinegar. A good article of 
vinegar ought to wholesale for twenty cents 
a gallon, at which price there is a fair profit 
in its manufacture. Only good, clean apples 
should be used for this purpose, and the 
cider should be stored in clean barrels. 
After fermentation has progressed a few 
days, the cider should be drawn off, filtered 
through cloth, and placed in a fresh barrel. 
This operation should be repeated in three 
or four weeks, after which the barrels may 
remain undisturbed until tbe vinegar is 
ready for sale, which should not be under 
three or four years. 

In Pennsylvania, large quantities of cider 
and apples are made into apple butter. The 
Pennsylvania product being different from 
the article called by the same name else- 
where, a brief description of the manner of 
making may not be out of place. Fresh 
cider, it ought not tobe over two days old, 
is taken and boiled in a large copper kettle 
(one of a barrel capacity is preferred) until 
it isreduced to one-half the original bulk; 
i. ¢., a barrel of cider is boiled to half a bar- 
rel. At this point, slices of apples, pared 
and cored, are gradually added, until two 
and a half bushels for a barrel of cider have 
been used. The boiling is continued for 
several hours longer, until a homogeneous 
mass is obtained, in which is found no trace 
of apples or cider. The work of boiling is 
considered done, when the cider will not, 
on cooling, separate from the apples. Over 
a wood fire,in the open air, the operation 
will take not less than twelve hours fora 
barrel of cider. There is a good deal of hard 
work inthe boiling of apple butter; but 
the event is always looked upon in 
the nature of a frolic by the young people, 
who like to continue the work into the 
night hours. It is not to be forgotten that 
after the apples are added to the boiling 
cider it is necessary to constantly stir the 
mass to keep it from sticking to the kettle 
and burning. Apple butter seems to con- 
tain all the virtues of the apple in a concen- 
trated form. To farmers who eat much 
pork, it seems especially valuable, aiding in 
a marked degree the digestion of the fatty 
articles of diet. Children are almost as 
fond of it as of apples, and will eat it in 
large quantities without injury. Apple 
butter has great keeping powers, and in- 
stances have been reported where it was 
known to beat least twenty-five years old. 
Hence, in years when fruit is abundant, 
butter may be made for several years’ use. 
It should be preserved only in earthen or 
stoneware jars, as the acid would dissolve 
tin, and produce a poisonous compound. 
Pears make a richer butter than do apples. 
Some farmers mix the two fruits, securing 
« product of fine quality. 


PREPARE FOR WINTER NOW. 


All weeds and grass should be cleaned out 
of young orchards before the first fall of 
Snow, as these harbor mice and rabbits. If 
the ground around each tree is thoroughly 
cleaned of weeds and grass for the space of 
two or three feet, there will not be much 
“anger from mice. Control the rabbits by 
4lving the boys time to trap or shoot them. 
If the orchard is manured in the autumn do 
uot throw the material up against the 
trunks of the trees, but distribute it evenly 
over the whole ground. If any limbs have 
become broken carefully remove them with 
the saw, trim the wound, smooth with a 
knife, and paint the whole carefully. This 
Will prevent decay starting at this point, 


‘ 





and may save the life and usefulness of the 
tree many years. Go through the orchard 
and make a note of any trees which ought 
to be removed entirely, or top-grafted. 
Make an effort to have every space in the 
orchard filled with a useful tree, and this 
can be secured by noting each year the 
worthless trees, and then giving them proper 
attention. 
FALL PLANTING. 


From now until freezing weather is the 
time by many considered the best for tree 
planting. There are a number of advan- 
tages which present themselves to the 
planter at this season, some of which we 
will enumerate: 

1. There is fore leisure for the work than 
in the spring, hence it will generally be 
done with more care. 

2. The soil is generally in a better condi- 
tion than in the spring. Or, there being 
less need to hurry, the planter can wait a 
few days until the soil is in a good condition 
for planting. 

8. There is little danger of along dry spell 
after the trees are planted, as often occurs 
in the spring; hence, one generally loses 
very few trees planting in the autumn. 

4. Generally, one can secure finer trees at 
the nurseries in the autumn than in the 
spring. This is because the stocks often 
run lowin the spring. An order is more 
surely filled in the autumn than in the 
spring. There is less danger of substitution 
at this season, an evil which still annoys the 
American planter. 

White apples, pears, plums, cherries, etc., 
may be planted in the autumn; it is gener- 
ally advised to plant peaches in the spring. 
This is doubtless sound advice, and yet, in 
four years, planting in the autumn, the 
writer has not lost a single peach tree, tho 
some have died back to the ground. Biack 
raspberries should also be planted in the 
spring. Blackberries, currants and goose- 
berries should be planted in the autumn. 

Planting may continue until the ground 
freezes up. The trees should be set with the 
earth firmly compacted about the roots, but 
unless in an exposed situation, the writer 
has seen no need of staking nor of banking 
the earth up about the trees, tho a few cir- 
cles of earth drawn up about each tree will 
dono harm, If the trees need pruning, it 
is best to defer this until spring. 


WHERE TO PLANT. 


Plant apple and cherry trees along the 
public roads. They will be just as fruitful 
here as elsewhere, and you will not sacrifice 
any land; besides they will be an ornament 
to thefarm. Plant them along stone walls. 
The roots will run under the walls, and find 
there the cool moisture in which they delight. 
If there are any stony fields on the farm plant 
these with trees. Orchards will often do 
just as well on such soils as elsewhere. In 
every available spot plant a tree, not forget- 
ing, however, to keep in mind the beautify- 
ing of the farm in all your planting. 

If trees are purchased, and winter comes 
on before you can plant them, they may be 
‘heeled in” on a dry bank, where they will 
keep nicely until spring, and they will be 
on hand to set at the first opportunity. 

LEWISBURGH, PENN. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF MAIZE. 


BoTANISTs have recognized but one species 
of Indian corn, the common Zea Mays, the 
origin of which, however, is entirely un- 
known. Dr. Sereno Watson, of Harvard, 
has just described a second species Zea ca- 
nina, or ‘* dog corn,’’ from Moro Leon, state 
of Guanajuato, Mexico. It grows wild in 











that region. As grown in Massachusetts 
and New York it resembles field corn in 
general appearance, but the stalks branch 
and give the hill a bushy appearance. The 
branches of the stalk often become three or 
four feet in length, and bear an ear or rudi 
ment of one in every axil. Sometimes a 
half-dozen perfect ears are borne upon a 
branch. The ears are small, four to twelve- 
rowed, and they break off very easiby at the 
joint with the stem. The kernels are about 
a fourth-inch long, white, hard and smooth, 
ovate, acutish and narrowed at the base. 
Dr. Watson at first thought that this may 
be the original of common maize, but he 
now thinks that it is wholly distinct.— he 
American Garden. 
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YEARLING GRAPEVINES BEST. 


THE notion that a grapevine will come 
into bearing earlier, because it has grown 
two or more years without transplanting, is 
a mistake. Older trees do sometimes bear 


earlier, because when set out the check to 
growth from too muchloss of roots induces 


fruitfulness. But the grapevine follows a 
different law. The more rapidly it grows 
and the less the growth is checked the more 
and better fruit it will produce. The rule 
of pruning severely does not argue against 
this principle. The pruning of the vine is 
done while its budsaredormant. The more 
of the old wood is cut off the fewer buds are 
left into which the growth of the following 
season must be concentrated. A _ well- 
rooted yearling, growing one shoot only the 
first season, will bear grapes as quickly as 
an older vine set at the same time.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 








AND ALL 


THROAT. AND 
LUNG DISEASES 











“THENEW METHOD” 
for good health cures all chronic diseases. 
Kev. A. Albro, D.D., Utica, N. ¥., writes: ‘* One 


of the greatest boons to mankind in modern days,” 
Infinitely better than the Hall System  lLialf the 
price. Send for testimonials. 


HMKALTH SUPPLIES €O,, 710 ER ADWAY, XN. ¥. 


DEAFNESS. &. 1540, Noises. cunen 


anly by F. Hracox, 848 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of bret REE 











CHAPMAN'S 
Internal Disinfectant 


MALARIA. 


“ve 


hil 








“T have had occasion to witness the wonderful bene- 
fits of Chapman’s Internal Disinfectant for the 
cure of Malaria, and I take great pleasure in addin: 
my _pmeny in confirmation of its wonderfu 

o ’ 


mi 
Insist on your druggist getting it, or write to the 


GLOBE CHEMICAL CO., OF NEW YORK. 


$1 a bottle, post-paid. 120 Breadway, N. Y. 











The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting up 
the famous product which stirred medical 
circles when first invented and given to the 
world by the renowned chemist, Justus von 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world. It is unap- 
proachable for parity. flavor and beneficial 
effects. As BEAF TEA, delicious and re- 
1 A sy, in Improved and 
Economic Cookery. BEST STOCK FOR 
SOUPS. 





Genuine . e 
with Justus 
Signature von Liebig 





Is very often the best cure. But many people cannot afford to rest indefi- 





nitely. Worse still, the very knowledge that they cannot, seriously interferes 

















keep right on. Many therefore hesitate and delay. 





Drs. Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND OXYGEN presents an easy way out of 





this common dilemma. Has done it for a score of years, and for more than 





three score thousand people. The agent used is pure Oxygen. The method 








used puts it directly where it can do the most good—in the Lungs. The 





Treatment neither interferes with business or pleasure. This simple thing 








has made multitudes of run-down, over-worked, nervous, and sick people 





as good as new. A book of 200 pages tells who (in small part), and bow in 





their own words. Gladly mailed free on receipt of address. 





There are “other makes” of Compound Oxygen, as there are “other 





makes” of U. S. Bank Notes. This calls for caution only. 











Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


58 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals, For more than half a centary 
for superiority over all others. 


Hew DO 
YOU DO witxout 
Dr. Wm. Hall's Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 








cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Druggists sell 
it: prices, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 





Payable in Advance. 


One Month, 30.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS wil] not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 


| end of time for which payment is made. 


REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Highe.t of | 
S. Govern 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
all in leavening strength.— Latest U. 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


Devlin & Co.’s 


Excellence! 


Economy! 
Boys’ Clothing Sale. 


Boys’ & Children’s Suits, 
Reefers, Overcoats, 
Hats, Caps. 
Entirely 
stock, 


new including 
everything needful for 
a boy’s outfit and at 
prices that will please 
the careful buyer. 

44 East 14th Street, 
Un 


NION SQUARE, N. Y. 


YAN DELS, 


TILES, OPEN FIREPLACES. 
HOUSEHOLD ART NOVELTIES, 














WH JAcksOv&O, 


Union Square xo" cor. Broadway. | 


Only concern in our line having its own foundries. 
Buy of the maker. Established over sixty years. 
No old stock. Everything made satisfactory. 


THE kK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. | | 


“TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Rulldings and Private Kesidences, 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 


aiden Lane, mow York. 
170 State Street, Chicag 


woopD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, ander 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Falten Street, Brooklyn. 





Send for Catalogue. 


ae ABR ELSHAW, 















SHAW, APPL , APPLIN co. 


PULCiTs 








From $48.00 upward. 
_ 27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Cataloyue. BOS TOR 


Bstablished 1780 


Street, 













———— 








“THE PIGS 


are in the parlor” was a“ hy” line when you were small, 
while not intended: for literal 22, it 
apoapsamwe may express 


as as th 
y Mat is at your outer d 
the dirt and mud. th that otherwise would be tracked into the } 


HARTMAN MFG. 00., works, Beaver Falls, Pa 


102 *. New York; S08 State St., 
53 S. Forsyth St, Atlanta, 
ree. Our of ages gn brasstag attached: stamped “Hartman,” 


Peter Moller’s 


= 











Reasons why 






Norwegian preferred 
Cod Liver Oil should be to all others. ® 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natu- 
ral virtues by any process of refining, ner weakened by being made inte an emulsion with an equal 
quantity ef water, glycerine, and chemicals that never should be taken except under the 
advice and guidance of a physician. 

Its taste and smell is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable—its administration is always followed 
by satisfactory results—it is more easily assimilated than other Oils—it is more nutritious than other Oils 
because of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity—this perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer 
qualities abounding in the stores—it is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have it—it is unques- 
tionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada 


| NII | 
Now in stock, an unusually 
attractive assortment of Fish 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Pneumonia, Influenza, Bronchi- 
tis, Debility, Wasting Diseases and 


Uerofulous Hamers. Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Als nost 0 peiptantn ane cream. , iy one coetae =e F ° S l 1 1 N B l 
ure cal na ¢ w . rle 

a it, ate ver fond of it. “Tt assimilates with vo ruit, Salad, ale ut OW 8, 


food, increases t - om com _—~ appetite, | builds "Bott the 
nervous system Died, 12 mind and 
creates new, = and pure bl in fact, sejuvenntes 
the whole system. 


FLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, BRAIN. 


Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 
our own manufacture. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHs, 
Union Square, New York. 


This preps ation is far superior to all other pre 
rations of -Liver Oil: It has many imitators, ut 
no equals. The results following its use are its best 
recommendations. Be sure, pm hy your health, 

te genuine. Manufactured o es by Dk. ALEX. B: 

Wr BOR, Chemist, Boston, Son by all Drug- 


HAVE ane Pu HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 
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CROSS FOR AND 
OF THE COMBINATION Poni pete” 
cents to conte B r square foot. 
LEGION CASH safe pata pet and Sesign s address the manu- 
or DICKINSON & PHELPS. 
EASY Wellington, Ohio. 
Pe ve SPREE ALERT EAR, 5 
AND PAYMENTS | . 22 a Iton reet, Brooklyn, ! - ¥. 
GRAND 
AND 
GoLD SARATOGA GEYSER, 
MEDAL TORENT. 


Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


more Lithia, Soda and Mageesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 


NEW YORE. BOSTON 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
Rover Bicycles. ney complaints and Indigestion. 
\ LIGHT WEIGHT. When taken rather warm betore 

; Rigidity and Beauty. 


breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


* BENEDICT’S TIME. k 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


——F The J. Wilkinson Co., 
269-71 State St., 
Ohicago. 





ag DIES. TO 


DIES. 
ITE A SO): sstens.rsey | Diamonds and Watches 
Greatest offer. Now's A SPECIALTY. 
ders for our celebrated Tee a, Coffees ant Babies IMPO RTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
— oe “Chinn, Pea, Set, Dinner rset Gold id Band Mose Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
ters Dictionary. ig tbe F "Fine Tea x Mail on receipt Jewelry and Silverware. 
of #2. GR ae AMERICAN TEA CoO. 


“THE reggae ll 


P.O. Box alll #1 and BS) Vv esey St. | New York. 


w.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Ware 


hou: 
i John St., New York. and 
im Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Deeyet case. No wear or tear. 
is patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 





_ PUMPS, BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
kngin oes bump Chale nad KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
iene, ‘tno Chee Benedict Building. 
etc. . 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., * 
Ww ounded in 1 NEW YORK. 

reat Exe ESTABLISHED 1821. 
France. 































Win TtTtaR 


UNDERWEAR} 


For Men, Women, and Children. 





SUS LSS SSS 







i} These a ae are 
ii] to be all-wool finest q' ; they are 
i made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, 






Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 £829 Broadway, New York. 
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EDWINC. BURT & C0, 


eee and Dealers 


446 & 448 Pulton &t., 





Saratoga Geyser Water contains 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 





oe. 
on application. 


USE 





-|Brummell’s Celebrated 


| Cough Drops. 


The Genuine have A. H. B. on each dro ). 
Keep a box of them in your house. Sold 
everywhere. 


woop TYPE 
Essés AND MATERIALS. 
"Strong Slat Eases, 6 bi vane. Dry aie t Lends, ete. 
in; a y 
me TELLS 


BER 
S Spruce Street, New York. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


NURSERY ICE BOXES, 





WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 


MOTHPROOF CEDAR CHESTS. 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d SL. 


‘ Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 





_ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





ASH EVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


HOTEL BELMONT. 


The finest Winter Resoft in the South. Minera 
Water, Jersey Milk and Cream, Creamery Butter, and 
Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 

JOHN 8S. MARSHALL, Directer. _ 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,.N. ¥ 
OPPOSITE. GRACE CHURCH. 
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“WILLIAM TAYLOZ.  __ 








THE INDEPENDENT Press, 41 TO 48 Go_p Srreet NEAR Futon Sreeer 













